
Every year is a harder year for tractor tires. They’re 
putting in longer hours, taking on more and more 
jobs. They have to be tougher than ever to give you 
the years and years of service you want. 

That’s why you’ll find the Backbone tire is by far the 
best tire for your farm today. This Dominion Royal Trac* 
tor Tire is stronger-pulling, faster-working — and it’s 
especially built to give you extrayears of trouble-free wear. 


Full Bite Traction . . . Longer Wear! 


Only the Backbone tread takes a 
full-biting grip to stop costly 
slippage. It puts more lugs to 
work—and locks these lugs in 
the center where the strain is 
heaviest. Reduces tire wear. 


Backbone Beats Costly Road Wear! 

On hard roads, the round-the-tire ^ y 

Backbone gives you a smoother- f | 

rolling surface, makes road jgjf^ __ 

riding far easier on your tires. /JbfA 

Get more years of wear—get vlirln I I I 

Dominion Royal, the only tire ~ L, 

with a Backbone. '- 
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ABOVE — Superfinish honing of 


ABOVE — Superfinishing, 


cylinder bores. Mirror-smooth finish 


after precision grinding. 


assures long wear. 


all crankshaft bearings to 


CENTRE, ABOVE—Piston fitting is 


from 2 to 4 millionths of 


made accurate and easy when 


for smooth 


cylinder bores have successfully 


operation and long wear. 


passed this "finish-and-bore test" 


using accurate electric indicator. 
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Crankshaft, clutch and fluid drive unit being statically 
and dynamically balanced, using accurate electronic 
indicators. Proper crankshaft balance ensures longer 
engine life and smoother operation. 


Shown above is one of the advanced automatic machines 
which precision grind the contours of the camshaft to from 
8 to 10 millionths of an inch. Valve opening is thus set 
within very close limits for most efficient engine operation. 


This special laboratory type dynamometer is used for 
periodic "fatigue” tests of motor parts in operation to make 
sure all parts meet engineering specifications. Other produc¬ 
tion type dynamometers test ALL engines before final O.K. 


DEPENDABLE DODGE PERFORMANCE, LONG ENGINE LIFE AND LOW UPKEEP 
RESULT FROM CAREFUL CHECKING OF EACH AND EVERY PART 


P RECISION-BUILT DODGE ENGINES are one of 
the chief reasons why Dodge automobiles have 
established such an outstanding reputation for 
DEPENDABILITY. 

These powerful, dependable engines are produced 
in Canada with the finest up-to-date machinery in a 
vast, modern plant of the Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited. Every operation is carefully per¬ 
formed by Canadian craftsmen with years of engine¬ 
building experience. Accurate checks are made 


throughout the manufacturing process—raw materials 
must meet rigid Dodge engineering standards . . . 
specially trained inspectors, using the most up-to-date 
inspection tools, make exhaustive checks after each 
production line operation. 

This fine CANADIAN workmanship, backed by 
unexcelled engineering research, assures you of 
continuing dependable Dodge performance, long 
engine life and low upkeep. 



MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CANADIAN CRAFTSMEN 


DODGE DELUXE 
DODGE SPECIAL DELUXE 


DODGE CUSTOM 
WITH FLUID DRIVE 
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An even Greater Farming Machine... 


Tti&HCu) 


Don’t fail to see the new Ferguson Tractor at your 
very first opportunity! It’s a great new farming ma¬ 
chine, with the one and only Ferguson System, 
plus many new high-performance features. 

There’s more power to give you that extra pull 
for the tough spots, and Jour forward speeds. 
Greater economy comes with the special design 
valve-in-head engine that’s a regular miser on fuel. 

There’s greater safety with automatic hydraulic 


makes engine and accessories instantly accessible. 

Above all there’s the proved Ferguson System 
with its 3-point, one-minute implement attach¬ 
ment and built-in hydraulic control that “thinks” 
for itself. It’s the only System that gives you com¬ 
pletely automatic hydraulic overload protection, 
to protect operator, implement and tractor if the 
implement strikes a hidden obstruction. 

You can easily prove to your own satisfaction 


ONLY the Ferguson System gives you so much 
for EASIER, SAFER, LOWER-COST farming 


Greater Economy, with fuel-miser 
Continental valve-in-head engine 
that combines with the Ferguson 
System to give you even more 
work from a gallon of fuel. 


Greater Flexibility ... Ji JiJ 

the only tractor with t! ij • 

front wheel width Vj/ 
adjustable for differ¬ 
ent row widths, without bother¬ 
ing to adjust the steering linkage 
to maintain wheel alignment! 


overload protection, and brakes that work from a 
single pedal to stop tractor quickly with no side pull, 
plus individual turning brakes. New tip-up hood 


that the new Ferguson Tractor is unbeatable for 
safer, easier, lower-cost farming! Just ask your 
Ferguson Tractor Dealer for a free demonstration! 


NANCE COMPANY, LTD., Red Deer, Alberta 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR WESTERN CANADA 



FERGUSON TRACTOR 

AND FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 


Make sure the tractor you buy has this 
nameplate, then you’ll be sure of getting 
the one and only Ferguson System. 


Copyright 1948, Harry Ferguson, Inc. 
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WHEAT-KEY TO FARM CONTROLS 


Herein is described the pathway to the Wheat Agreement 
--Key to the control of farm income in Canada 


A S the result of six years of war, 
k /\ and in spite of a lapse of nearly 
l \ three years since the war ended, 
* food is still scarce throughout the 
world and high in price. The people of 
all the more advanced countries, at 
least, are more food conscious than be¬ 
fore the war and realize now the effect 
of restricted markets on their health 
and well-being. Farmers, for their part, 
feel that when other people are hungry, 

. there should be a market for all they 
can produce; and they are prosecuting 
with more vigor than ever their search 
for stability of prices. 

Indeed, fear of another depression 
coming in the midst of troubled world 
conditions has led many otherwise 
thoughtful farm folk to accept, without 
■ much questioning, makeshift farm mar¬ 
keting arrangements, which involve un¬ 
heard-of government interference with 
prices and with a factor still to be treat¬ 
ed with some respect, the law of sup¬ 
ply and demand. 

Under the circumstances it is in¬ 
evitable, perhaps, that governments 
should step into business. During war¬ 
time it was essential that the people of 
the nation work together as a team, 
and that nations themselves should 
work together. For this purpose, con¬ 
trols of all sorts were necessary. In 
Canada our system of controls worked 
at least as well as those of any other 
country. Limited amounts of goods were 
fairly well distributed, nobody went 
hungry, and the cost-of-living was 
kept down. When the war ended, how¬ 
ever, there was a great clamor for the 
removal o f controls. Manufacturers 
wanted to make and sell those goods 
which would be most profitable. Labor 
wanted shorter hours and more money. 
Farmers wanted the removal of sub¬ 
sidies, which they never had liked, and 
instead, they wanted prices which would 
bear a fair relation to their rising costs 
of production. 

I N the United States, our nearest 
neighbor and our best customer, 
prices were controlled later and decon¬ 
trolled earlier, than in Canada. The 
cost of living there rose rapidly. Prices 
shot sky-high. Markets for Canadian 


farm products looked attractive, but 
Canadian farmers were denied access to 
them because of embargoes and the fact 
that most of our surplus food products 
were committed to Britain by govern¬ 
ment-made food contracts. 

Other governments were also in the 
food business, those of Australia, New 
Zealand, Argentina, Russia, Britain and 
even the United States, which went 


into the market and bought huge quan¬ 
tities of foodstuffs for relief purposes. 
In fact, governments have become a 
dominant factor in world trade today 
in a way that has never been true be¬ 
fore in the history of the modem world. 
That much of this was proper, and in¬ 
evitable under the circumstances, does 
not alter the rather disturbing fact 
that it is true. 


B RITAIN is the world’s biggest cus¬ 
tomer for foodstuffs. She will never 
be able to produce enough food to satis¬ 
fy the needs of her people—though by 
1952 or later she hopes to produce 75 
per cent of her requirements. During 
the war she was forced to rigid ration¬ 
ing and control, and even her farmers 
were compelled to produce what they 
were told to produce, or get off the land. 
To fairly distribute limited quantities 
of food during the war years, she was 
forced to create the Ministry of Food, 
by which the government bought great, 
quantities of foodstuffs from other 
countries. 

Today, Britain is rationed even more 
rigidly than during the war years, and 
the present British government has 
deemed it necessary to continue and in¬ 
sist on bulk purchases of food from 
other countries. If the biggest cus¬ 
tomer of any business insists on certain 
quantity orders and certain methods of 
doing business, he is almost certain to 
get them if they are at all practicable. 
Similarly, the biggest purchaser of food¬ 
stuffs in the world has been able to 
bring the governments of several other 
countries into the business of selling 
food. When governments make deals 
between themselves, it generally hap¬ 
pens that some section or sections of 
the population suffer, and are helpless 
under it. They do not have the privilege 
of making their own mistakes and pay¬ 
ing for them. The government makes 
the deal, and the injured parties pay, 
notwithstanding that the entire country 
may be the gainer. 

S OMETHING of this is true with re¬ 
gard to contracts which the Can¬ 
adian government has made for the 
sale of Canadian farm products. Can¬ 
ada is one of the important, surplus- 
producing countries of the world, the 
reason being that we have about seven 
acres of land per person in Canada, as 
compared with around two acres per 
person the world over. We have very 
large quantities of surplus wheat to 
sell each year, and lesser quantities of 
such products as eggs, cheese, apples, 
wheat, pork, lamb, coarse grains, and 
(.Turn to page 48) 
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Wheat surplus and wheat deficient areas in Europe . Note that all the wheat deficient 
areas are on the western side of the Iron Curtain • 
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Only a man like Silver could appreciate a wolf like Frosty. 
When they meet, anything could happen--- 

By MAX BRAND 

SERIAL—PART I I I 


8 

T was very good reasoning 
that the lady had applied to 
that question, but Frosty 
only laughed his red laughter. 

He looked at the beauty of his 
mate and remembered her speed 
of foot and all the cleverness that 
she had showed along the trail, 
and he felt a great happiness be¬ 
cause he knew that he was going 
to have a proper audience to ap¬ 
preciate his efforts. 

The scent of poison and the 
sight of what it could accomplish 
had made her almost sick with 
fear, but she followed Frosty 
slowly across the fields, and then 
he showed her some good hunting. 

The wind came always in puffs, 
slowly and gently, the very best 
sort of a wind for the carrying of 
scents of every kind, and, getting 
to the right quarter of the com¬ 
pass, Frosty worked up that wind 
to the edge of a big field where a 
great mound of something living 
slept upon the ground. 

Since the wires of that fence 
were strung closely together and wickedly barbed, he 
leaped lightly and trotted on. 

Over his shoulder he saw her slenderer body follow, 
arching against the stars, and he was immensely 
pleased to see this blind faith in her. But he paused 
to give her caution. 

“This is a trick,” said Frosty, “which I have 
learned. But it has cost a good many other wolves 
their lives. It is all a matter of foot and eye and tooth 
and quick thinking. I have seen three wolves gored to 
death in this game—yes, and each time they were 
hunting in packs. Perhaps they were a little too 
hungry to have clear wits. Sit down and watch me 
work. That is a bull yonder, and a bull fights to the 
last gasp. One thing is to make the kill swiftly, be¬ 
cause a bull roars as he fights. And then men come 
on horses!” 

“Ugh!” shuddered his mate. “The wind changes, 
and I smell dogs and the scent of many men.” 

“There are always dogs about this place,” said 
Frosty carelessly. “The trouble with dogs is that when 
they can run fast enough to catch you, they have no 
jaw muscles for biting. And when they are big enough 
to take a grip, they are too clumsy to put a tooth on a 
wolf that has his wits about him. Besides, the fools 
are easily made to change their minds.” 

fJE thought, as he said that, of the two great dogs 
* *■ of the trapper that had not been made to change 
their minds till they were dead. And back in his mind 
there was the memory of a certain great mastiff that, 
in the midst of a mob scene, had once managed to lay 
its deadly grip on Frosty. The pain of the wound 
ached right up into the back of his mind as he re¬ 
called it. 

His mate obediently sat down. He could see the 


stars in her bright eyes, and it made him laugh to 
observe her fear. However, she said nothing. Only the 
fur of her mane lifted as she saw him actually turn 
toward that monstrous antagonist. 

IJE went up softly toward that mountain of danger- 
“ ous flesh. There had been a night when he had 
slit the throat of a sleeping steer just as it tossed up 
its head. Perhaps he would have equal luck on this 
occasion and make the battle end in blessed silence. 
However, he was not surprised when the big brute 
lurched suddenly from the ground, rear end first, and 
swung to face him. For a range bull is only a shade 
less wary than any meat eater, and fully as savage. 

This was the hardy veteran of a score of battles 
with his kind, a true champion of the range. He got 
the wind of Frosty, came to his feet like a wild cat, 
and charged without even waiting to bellow. 

He missed Frosty. 

The she-wolf did not rise from her haunches. She 
remained in the near distance, lolling her tongue, ap¬ 
parently indifferent. In reality, she was taking stock 
of her mate’s talent as a provider. She saw Frosty 
avoid that thrusting of sharp horns, swing to the side, 
and sway back again to get behind the monster. 

But the bull was wary, and spun about in time. 

He put down his head and pawed the earth, pre¬ 
paring to bellow. Frosty made a bluff of charging 
straight at the head and lowered horns. It was a very 
good bluff. It looked to the watcher as though her 
mate were hurling himself right on those terrible, 
curved spear points. The bull took three little running 
steps to meet the shock—and Frosty floated away to 
the side, slid like a ghost under the belly of the bull, 
and danced away on the farther side. 

The bull whirled again. Muttering thunder was 
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forming in his throat. The she- 
wolf heard it, and she smelled 
fresh blood — beef blood. She 
could even hear it trickling to 
the ground, splashing in a pool. 
Frosty had used his teeth in that 
last maneuver. 

He was ready to use them 
again. He went in at that huge'* 
bull like a snipe flying against the 
wind. The bull backed, checked, 
charged furiously. In the dullness 
of the starlight high overhead, ' 
the she-wolf saw the clots of turf 
flying. The ground trembled with 
the beating of hoofs. 

The horns missed Frosty by a 
margin so slight that the bull 
paused to hook two or three times 
at the spot in the air where the ^ 
grey wolf had seemed to be. Then 
he jerked up his head with an al¬ 
most human groan of pain, for 
Frosty, twisting about to the rear, j 
had chopped right through the 
great tendon over the hock as 
cleanly as a butcher could have 
done with a sharp cleaver. <: 

The bull started to spin, but it was hard to 
maneuver rapidly on only one rear leg, and the she- 
wolf heard the dull, chopping sound as the great 
fangs of Frosty struck through the tendon of the y 
other leg. 

The bull dropped to his hind quarters, still formid- ( 
able, for with the sway of his monstrous horns he 
could guard his flanks; in the meantime, out of his , 
throat rolled a thundering call of rage, and appeal, 
-and helplessness. 

Frosty sat down five yards away, as though he en¬ 
joyed that music, but in the middle of the lowing he 4 
flashed off his feet and dipped right in under the 
stretched-out throat of the bull. He cut' that throat 
wide open across the tender narrows just beneath the 
jaws. The bull, trying to bellow again, only belched , 
forth a stream of blood. 

Frosty went back and stood beside his mate, 
panting. 

The bull, slumping suddenly forward, struck the < 
earth in a loose, dead bulk. Now he was still, and 
the banquet table was spread! 

The she-wolf delayed only to see her mate put 
tooth to the hide. Then she was instantly at work. 

IJROSTY was hungry; he was very hungry. It was a 
* long time since he had had a chance to enjoy the 
sort of diet that he relished most, but all of his 
hunger and all this delicious smell of fresh blood 
could not hide in his mind the knowledge that he was 
dining on the very verge of destruction. 

Now and again he would lift his great, wise young 
head and survey the country around him, and the 
obscure lines where the starlit sky met the thicker 
night of the earth. It took eyes and some knowing to 
observe the movement of forms at a distance against 



Jim Silver lay on the edge of a bluff with a Held glare pretmed to hi* eyes- 



such a background. But, when danger threatened a 
moment later, it took nothing but ears and nose to 
understand. 

It was the scent of man and dogs in the distance, 
and the sound of a man calling, and the answering 
high yip-yipping of the dogs. 

^INSIDE the house of Truman they had been talking 
* late, smoking, telling old tales of hunting, listening 
to Thurston’s description of some of the great runs 
the pack had made; and then, out of the distance, 
they heard the booming, thundering call of the bull. 

Truman got out of his chair at once, crossed the 
room, and opened a window wide. He leaned into the 
night and listened. The bellowing of the bull was cut 
t off short. In the middle of the great, angry lament 
the thunder ended. 

Truman turned back to the others. 

“There’s something wrong,” he said. “That’s a 
mighty expensive bull I’ve got out yonder, and I don’t 
like the way he cut off that bellow, as though some¬ 
body had just laid a whip on him!” 

Christian said: “Maybe it’s Frosty come down to 
* dine.” 

Truman shook his head. “It won’t be Frosty,” he 
said. “Frosty wouldn’t waste as much effort as that 
killing old beef when there’s so much young stuff 
scattered around the place. He’d rather have veal 
than beef. I know his tastes.” 

He leaned out through the window again, shaking 
his head, very worried. 

» Thurston stood up and said: 

“I’ll take a walk with a few of my dogs and see 
what I can turn up.” 

“No good doing that,” answered Truman. “No good 
trying to run that devil of a wolf in the dark of the 
moon, and he very well knows it.” 

Thurston turned and smiled. It Was not a real 
smile, but merely a baring of the teeth. 

► “You’re rather proud of what your Blue Waters 
wolf can do, Truman,” he said, “but I’ll tell you this: 
My pack will find in the dark and it will nan in the 
dark, and it will kill in the dark, too. If friend 
Frosty is anywhere around, he’s a dead wolf before 
morning.” 

With that Joe Thurston walked out of the house 
and got his selection from the dogs. He simply took a 
' pair of pointers so perfectly trained that they would 
obey gestures as far as the wave of the hand could be 
seen. Whistles could give them further orders. 

Barry Christian walked out with Thurston and the 
dogs into the field, and saw, almost at once, the out¬ 
line of the bulk of the bull, prostrate. Asleep, perhaps, 
as Barry Christian thought. But then the dogs, scout¬ 
ing close to the bull, failed to rouse it to its feet, which 
was strange, and a moment later the pointers were 
kiting across the field and giving trouble. 
r “Wolves, by thunder!” shouted Thurston. 

His whistle shrilled into the night to call back the 
pointers before they ran themselves into hopeless 
trouble. 

“Come back to the house!” he shouted to Christian. 
“Weil saddle up and hit the trail.” 

Christian had lighted a match close to the bull. He 
saw the terribly tom throat; he saw a big patch of 
1 blood, and in the softness of the ground that was out¬ 
lined, the huge print of a wolf’s foot, a print so big 
that it started his heart racing. 

“Thurston!” he cried. “We’ve got on his trail at 
last. It’s Frosty, or his twin!” 

W HEN Frosty heard the outbreak of the dogs and 
the voice of the man, he had to snap his big 
teeth close to the head of his mate before she would 
leave off her greedy feeding and lift her red, dripping 
i mzzle. 

She was reluctant. He urged her with the powerful 
thrust of his shoulder, and at last she slunk away, re¬ 
gretfully, slackening her pace every now and then. He 
studied her with a critical eye. She had eaten like 
fire. Already she was loggy with food. She ran with 
her head down, and her tail down, also. She kept 
coughing, and she stumbled over small obstacles. 

Behind them the noise of the dogs and the man 
ceased. Then it came once more, and a pair of dogs 
rushed straight at Frosty through the starlight. He 
turned back to get ready for them. 

No matter how unfit she might be for battle, she 
fell in behind him and faced to guard his back. But 
the two big dogs that came glimmering out of the 
starlight veered off to this side and that. They re¬ 
treated to a little distance and sat down and howled. 

Both Frosty and his mate charged the pair. The 
pointers turned and fled faster than the wolves could 
follow. For a timber wolf is not very fleet of foot. He 
is made for endurance and the shock of hard fight¬ 
ing, not for flight, like the fox or the coyote. Only in 
the rough country of the uplands will a timber wolf 
pull away from a pack of dogs. The she-wolf managed 
to slash the hip of one of the dogs; that was all. 

Then she turned with Frosty and started to race off 
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at lull speed. He calmed 
her and made her come 
back to a dogtrot. For it 
was plain that she could 
not stand the test of a 
hard run at once. Frosty 
himself was not exactly 
comfortable, for there 
was a considerable bur¬ 
den of meat inside him, 
and yet he had eaten 
nothing in comparison 
with his companion. Her 
sides thrust out with her 
meal. Her panting was a 
painful thing to hear. 

It was better to go on 
rather slowly, always in 
the direction of the 
higher foothills and the 
mountains beyond them. 

He tossed his head, 
and the collar on his 
neck slid a little upward 
through his fur. Already 
he had some cause to be 
grateful for the protec¬ 
tion it had given to him, 
for in the battle that 
won him his mate, the 
second big wolf had 
struck for the throat of 
Frosty, and merely snap¬ 
ped a fang short on the 


metal that ran around his throat. For all that, it was 
a hateful thing, because it continually reminded him 
of the most dreadful moment of his life. 

Still, he could not conceive what had happened 
after the blow that knocked him senseless. During 
the interval, in the darkness of his mind, the steel 
teeth of the trap had been removed from his hind 
leg and the steel bondage of the collar had been 
placed around his neck. The man had withdrawn and 
sat against a tree, bleeding. And he, Frosty, had been 
free to escape. 

S OMETIMES he felt as though that collar were 
man’s claim upon him, a detached hand that had 
him by the throat, and by which he might be one 
day throttled, as he had seen a brute of a wolf trap¬ 
per once throttle a litter of helpless young puppies 
at the mouth of a cave. Or perhaps a mysterious 
agency was attached to the steel and would one day 
draw him back to mysterious man. 

They got out of the low, rolling ground and climbed 
to the top of the first steep rise, where the she-wolf 
flung herself down on the ground suddenly. She was 
sick, and she could hardly travel further. 

Frosty looked down at her heaving sides. Then he 
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Behind them, in 
the valley, they 
heard the cry of 
the dog-pack. 


scanned the dark shadow of the lower ground beneath 
him. It might be, in fact, that no more dafiger was 
coming toward them, though in that case it was very 
strange that the two dogs, alone, dared to remain so 
close. Here they were again, glimmering shapes in 
the starlight, and pausing at a little distance, they 
sat down to howl at the enemy. The lips of Frosty 
twitched as he considered the keen edge of his teeth 
and the softness of their throat, but he was not a 
witless one to try to catch four faster feet than his 
own. 

Then out of the distance he heard a deadly 
chorus. There were more voices like those of the 
pointers. He could hear the keen yelping of the grey¬ 
hounds, thin and far away, and above all, the harsh 
cries of dogs whose voices were exactly like those of 
the ugly pair of monsters that had fallen upon him 
when he was in the trap. 

There were more than a score of throats giving 
music to that chorus. The heart of Frosty suddenly 
grew small in him. He stood, over his mate. 

She rose with a lurch so slow and so heavily that the 
heart of Frosty failed in him again. Certainly she was 
hard spent, and yet the worst of the run might re¬ 
main all ahead of them. In this condition he dared 
not lead her at a rapid pace. He could merely pick 
rough going, always, so that their trail would furnish 
as much difficulty as possible to the dogs in the 
distance. 

But what great difference did the trailing make 
when the two pointers, always near by, guided their 
companions out of the night with their outcry? 

Moreover, the grey of the morning began now, 
streaking around the rim of the horizon and making 
the mountains stand up black and huge against the 
eastern sky. 


(Turn to page 82) 
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' T used to be a tradition in this part of 
Canada—one that goes back to the first 
Selkirk settlers—that the farm break¬ 
fast begins with oatmeal porridge. Some 
city folk who have given up their old con¬ 
ception of a hayseed still believe, though, 
that porridge starts the farmer’s day 365 
times a year. It’s just not true. 

I got an eye opener on a visit to a big 
tractor outfit last summer where 40 men 
were working in shifts around the clock. 

They lived in cabooses and ate out of a cook 
car. There was the widest possible choice 
of breakfast foods, and yet I noticed that 
only one out of three ate cooked cereals. 

The Country Guide sent out 5,000 ques¬ 
tionnaires in 1947 to unearth further information on 
this subject. One-third of the letters went to residents 
of small country towns, the balance to farmers. The 
replies disclosed that 93 per cent of village and farm 
dwellers used one or more kinds of cold breakfast 
cereal, the farm families showing a trifle higher 
percentage. 

If these observations require confirmation, here it is 
from the man who has probably sold more of this 
type of food than anyone else in Canada. “In recent 
years,” he says, “farm consumption of cold breakfast 
foods has increased at a faster rate than city sales, 
always remembering that it started from a lower 
base.” 


BREAKFAST 

IN-A-HURRY 


Farmers are interested in the growing use 
of cold breakfast cereals both as consumers 
and as suppliers of the raw product 


OUT the farm dweller has an interest beyond that of 
" a consumer. He provides the raw material out of 


which these foods are made, and he is interested in 
them as a market for his produce. 

Take the case of wheat. It appears on breakfast 
tables in many forms, the best known of which are 
puffed, shredded and flaked. What does it mean to 
the wheat farmer? 

The ideal wheat for the 


breakfast food manufac¬ 
turer is soft, white winter 
wheat. Western hard 
wheats are too brittle. 
When puffed the kernels 
tend to break up in 
handling. N o customer 
wants a nicely labelled 
package full of dust. Red 
wheats owe their color to 
a substance called “caro¬ 
tin.” It darkens whatever 
breakfast food made from 
it. Only white wheats 
work up into products 
with the bright color 
which customers favor. 
More important still, 
carotin has a distinctive 
odor. It does not affect 
the flour miller because 
the carotin goes into the 
by-products. But the 
manufacturer of breakfast 
foods has to put the whole 
of the wheat into his spe¬ 
cialty and there is no es¬ 
caping the mildly dis¬ 
agreeable carotin odor. 

At one time Ontario 
was producing 50 million 
bushels of wheat a year 
and breakfast food manu¬ 
facturers felt no concern 
about future supplies. But 
in the space between the 
two wars the 50 million 
shrank to a normal of 20 
million. Ontario’s wheat 
fields are principally in 
the southwest part of the 
province. Other more pro- 


By PETER MACDONALD 


fitable crops have invaded the territory—tobacco, 
corn, sugar beets, and soybeans. As only the best of 
the winter wheat crop can be used for making break¬ 
fast food, the manufacturers have been hard put to 
it to obtain their requirements. 

A recent development, the high price of feed grains, 
has accentuated the trouble. Ontario home-grown 
wheat has been going into poultry and stock feed, 
for it is cheaper pound for pound than western coarse 
grains. In some cases breakfast food makers have 
bought western hard red wheat and traded it to On¬ 
tario farmers for the white winter wheat that would 
otherwise have gone into the pig trough, giving the 
farmer a handsome premium for his winter wheat. 


IN times when the shoe pinched worst, breakfast 


1 food companies have tried a wide variety of substi¬ 
tutes to eke out their supply of winter wheat. They 
have used American wheat, much higher in price, 
from the Pacific northwest. They have used Alberta 
red winter wheat. Strangely enough, they have used 
with some success the lighter colored Durums which 
Manitoba usually sells to macaroni millers only. 


The latest development is an experiment - 
in growing white winter wheat in western 
Canada. One breakfast food company distri¬ 
buted selected seed in 1947 to recommended 
growers at widely scattered points, among-*’ 
which I might name Beausejour and Carman 
in Manitoba; Cayley and Red Deer in Al¬ 
berta; and in Saskatchewan’s Swan River 
valley. It is too early to say what the " 
results will be. It is believed that the On¬ 
tario sorts will survive the low western win¬ 
ter temperatures. The crucial test will be 
its resistance to heaving after the com-#} 
mencement of the late winter thaw. 

Sure enough the Ontario wheat grown in 
its new environment will lose its valuable 
characters after a few generations, but this can be h 
overcome by renewing the seed from the original 
source. There will be plenty of opposition to the 
introduction of white varieties into the western 
trade, but the hope of the promoters is that the ^ 
premiums which they will be able to pay will assure 
farmer support for their plan. There is an annual 
market for 50 million bushels of the stuff in Canada 
for baking and manufacturing, so the food processors ' 
say. 


r Photo—Press Association Inc. 

Soft , white winter wheats get the preference from manufacturers of cold breakfast cereals • 


T HE technique of manufacturing wheat into break- — 
fast food is a novel one for westerners to see, par¬ 
ticularly the making of puffed wheat. The ads are 
literally true. It is shot from guns. After the grains 
have been cleaned they are put in bronze cylinders 
which an old soldier would promptly designate six- 
inch mortars because of their build and their angle 
of elevation. The cylinder is filled two-thirds full of 
wheat and then sealed. The cylinders are then re¬ 
volved for 10 to 15 minutes in ovens at a temperature 
of 800 degrees. This high temperature cooks the grain 
and turns its natural moisture to steam. When the 

grain has reached the re¬ 
quired temperature, which 
is shown by pressure in 
the cylinders, super-heat¬ 
ed steam at a pressure of 
275 pounds is injected 
into the cylinder. 4 

Housewives familiar 
with the operation of a 
pressure cooker operating 
for a few minutes at 15 
pounds pressure can 
imagine the result. The 
grain is instantly heated 
to a further intensity ^ 
without driving out its 
moisture, which safe¬ 
guards the grain from 
burning. Then comes the 
explosion. A battery of 
them makes a racket like 
a first class barrage. Out 
of the mortar mouths ■ 
comes a spurt of wheat 
kernels which explode in¬ 
ternally as soon as the 
pressure is removed. The 
discharge is caught in a 
cage, cooled and pack¬ 
aged. 

Shredded wheat is the 
product of a less dramatic 
technique. The grain is 
first cleaned and cooked 
and then cooled. The 
swollen grain i s then 
passed through grooved 
steel rollers under 1,700 
pounds pressure from 
which it emerges in con¬ 
tinuous strands on a mov¬ 
ing belt below. Layer on 
(Turn to page 73) 
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N APOLEON declared that every sol¬ 
dier carries a baton in his knap¬ 
sack. J. Chas. Yule of Calgary has 
demonstrated that it is as true of 
an agricultural career as it was among 
the reckless guardsmen who starved and 
triumphed with the Little Corporal. For 
the little boy who 50 years ago kept watch 
beside his placid charges in the show 
barns at Toronto, nodding at times as he 
reclined in the straw and dreamed his 
dreams, reached the peak of a stockman’s 
strivings at Perth this year. 

Perth is Scotland’s premier bull show 
and sale. Here buyers from all over the 
world congregate to bid for the best that 
Scotland can produce. Perth sets the 
fashion in Scotch Shorthorns, along with 
the great Highland show. No Canadian had 
ever before been assigned the tremendously 
important task of making the Perth 
awards. But once the Scots had decided to 
invite overseas appraisals of Shorthorns, 

Charlie Yule was an obvious choice, as 
anyone familiar with his achievements in 
the realm of purebred livestock knows. 

The late Jan Masaryk used to say that 
his success was due to his wise choice of 
parents. Charlie Yule tells you the same 
story. In truth, to have been born in his 
father’s household was indeed a short-cut 
to success with livestock. The son says 
that his father was the best judge of beef 
cattle that he ever knew. There are still a 
few old Shorthorn men in Manitoba and 
Ontario who remember the dynamic little 
Aberdonian who successively founded four 
great Shorthorn herds and burned himself 
up at the early age of 52. Because of better 
formal education the son has gone further 
than his father, but he has never gone so 
far as to warrant the use of his first name. 

There was only one “Jimmy,” and J. Chas. 

Yule can at best be only Charlie. 

Yule paterfamilias migrated to Sunderland, Ontario, 
where Charlie was born. He promptly set himself up 
in the Shorthorn business, but it was not long before 
others perceived his skill. In 1897 Hon. Thomas Green¬ 
way, then Premier of Manitoba, founded a famous 
herd at Crystal City with Jimmy Yule as manager. It 
gave the little Scot command of resources which he 
would have been a long time accumulating for him¬ 
self, and speeded his wide recognition as a construct¬ 
ive breeder. But the darkening shadow of Roblin crept 
over the province. Greenway’s ministry was defeated. 
Greenway died, and the herd was dispersed. 

Jimmy Yule’s reputation by this time was such that 
he was eagerly snapped up in 1902 by Sir William 
Van Horne, vice-president of the fc.P.R., who had 
established a farm on the east side of the Red River 
at Selkirk. There Yule built a herd which was 
second to none on the continent, and left it only 
when injury by a bull forced him for awhile into 
semi-retirement. After his recovery the indefatigable 
Jimmy founded his fourth and last herd at Oak 
Bluff, a few miles southwest of Winnipeg, for H. L. 
Emmert, a city real estate operator. This herd swept 
the Canadian show circuit in the years immediately 
before the first Great War. 

I RECOUNT these enterprises of the elder Yule’s 
because they were the early grades of Charlie’s 
livestock schooling. John Miller, Jr., well-known 
Ontario Shorthorn breeder, writes this paragraph 
which portrays Charlie Yule in his Shorthorn 
kindergarten before his father moved West. 

“When I first met Charlie Yule at Toronto In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition in 1894, he was a small boy with 
his father and grandfather. Their exhibits com¬ 
posed of an entry in each class, and two in a num¬ 
ber. Needless to say they got the lion’s share of the 
prizes. One cow I well remember in particular. She 
seemed to get Charlie’s personal attention when 
shown by him. When she was feeding he was busy 


to reminisce over old show experiences, 
occasionally sipping comforting draughts 
from a bottle. The young lads, Miller, Bill 
Dryden, Tom Russell, Charlie Yule, and 
others were allowed to sit up because their 
fathers regarded the conversation as the 
most useful*education they would ever ac¬ 
quire. The earnestness of the debates over 
pedigrees impressed the lads, for they knew 
nothing of the strength which the disput¬ 
ants drew from the bottle. The talk died 
down only when some compassionate father 
picked his sleeping boy from the pile of 
fresh straw and tucked him beneath the 
blankets, usually in an empty stall. 

T HE successive herd headers at Crystal 
City and Selkirk gave Charlie a fam¬ 
iliar knowledge of what the show circuits 
of that day demanded. Photos of Judge, 
and Caithness, and Spicy Marquis, make 
them look over-long and over-refined to 
modern eyes, but all these companions of 
Charlie’s working hours left their stamp on 
the Manitoba herds of those days. 

The great show bull, Gainford Marquis, 
which Jimmy Yule bought for the Emmert 
herd, marked the turn of an epoch in Can¬ 
adian Shorthomdom. Father Yule confided 
to Charlie that new times would demand a 
new type of cattle. Jimmy was one of the 
first to see that changing city habits would 
create a demand for smaller roasts. The 
next herd header which he bought was the 
smaller Browndale. Yule, Sr., did not live 
to see the change this bull wrought on 
Canadian Shorthorn type, but the discern¬ 
ing son saw the plan unfold in the herd of 
James Douglas, Caledonia, Ontario, to 
which the bull passed. 

When Manitoba opened its agricultural 
college in 1906, Charlie could not escape 
attendance, nor could he afterward escape 
the vigilant eye of the autocratic and 
bigoted principal. Charlie claims the distinction of 
being the first student to have been “fired” from that 
institution. He is just boasting. He was not fired. He 
was merely denied the privilege of living in residence, 
probably because his clothes smelled of tobacco smoke 
or he was known to approve of dancing. In any case 
he came to share that disgrace with so many others 
who achieved success and respect in later life that it 
signifies nothing. 

In his two years at M.A.C., however, Charlie Yule 
came under the influence of W. J. Rutherford, who 
then taught animal husbandry and later became dean 
of the new college founded at Saskatoon. After the 
frown descended on him at Winnipeg, Charlie found 
it more congenial at the Ontario College of Agri¬ 
culture at Guelph. There Rutherford’s lessons were 
supplemented by Prof. George E. Day, dean of the 
Shorthorn judges in his time. Charlie does these men 
ample credit. They rounded out the rough edges of 
his early training. They made him more articulate. 
They provided him with reasons to support his 
intuitive choice of good beasts. They gave him 
confidence. 

DOUBT if any amount of polishing at the hands 
of Rutherford and Day could have made a book 
farmer out of Charlie Yule. In any case before his 
final year was over at Guelph his father’s death, and 
his own involvement in livestock business deals, 
made it imperative for Charlie to quit school. As a 
barefoot boy, he had set himself three aims. He 
would some day show his own herd among the con¬ 
temporary greats. He would import some high 
grade cattle from Scotland. He would judge at 
Chicago, the recognized livestock centre of the North 
American continent. The livestock deals into which 
he had drifted while still a student lay along the 
highway to his dreams. Academic pursuits looked 
like a detour. 

About that time, two fine 


J. CHAS. YULE 

ROAD TO PERTH 

From humble beginnings Charlie Yule has advanced 
step by step to the highest recognition within the 
gilt of the international Shorthorn fraternity 

By P. M. ABEL 

keeping the flies off her. When she was lying down he 
was on her back. She was a cow with style, size and 
smoothness. Shown by one so small she caused sen¬ 
sational remarks from the spectators. She won her 
class three years in succession, and if shown today 
would be at the top. I still remember the bloom of 
the Yule cattle; all of them at twelve o’clock and not 
any past.” 

Small wonder. Charlie was then six years old. The 
cow weighed 2,260 pounds. 

And there were late evenings when the cattlemen, 
mostly Old Country Scots, foregathered in the bams 


Charlie Yule in 1913 with Gainford Marquis. 


(Turn to page 52) 










HIGH 

CLIMBER 

in a 

HURRY 

By CLAY PERRY 

Jack Rennie was an old 
paratrooper and therefore 
no novice in tackling 
jobs where the odds 
against him were unknown 
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ACK RENNIE was one hundred feet up in the 
air, topping a big Douglas fir, making a lobstick 
out of it, the head spar for a high lead into the 
Camp Nine cut. It was too steep up the side of 
Mt. Siskiyou for cat tractors to operate. The timber 
had to be snaked down by means of a steel sky-line 
and chokers and a donkey engine, and this head spar 
had to be unusually high to rig to another up the 
grade, on the same level as its top. 

Jack didn’t mind being up in the air, clinging to a 
tree trunk by his spurs and pass line. It was his job. 
He was a high climber by profession and in the 
Douglas fir country they come high, up to two 
hundred feet, the trees. But Jack smelled smoke and 
didn’t like it. It wasn’t camp smoke. It was resinous 
and the woods were as dry as two months’ drought 
could make them. He couldn’t see the smoke for he 
was on an airy island amid a sea of green fir 
branches, trimming the tall tree with his double - 
bitted axe up to the place where he would begin 
sawing off, fifty feet or more from the top. 

It was mid-morning, beginning to be hot. Jack 
had worked through the hoot-owl shift, starting at 
3.30 a.m., when the humidity is greatest from fog, 
mist and dew. Around this tree a clearing had been 
made but the branches of the grenadier-like firs 
thrust out to within ten feet of Jack and he could 
just about see the ground at the butt of his tree. 

Jack had sent his ground man down the skid road 
to town to have an ulcerated tooth yanked and he 
was alone, between Camp Three, two miles below, 
and Camp Nine, a mile up. 

The smoke was not much of a smudge as yet, but 
Jack knew it must be from nearby for there was no 
Wind. There should not be any brush burning in the 
slash, for no permits had been issued by the Forest 
Service for weeks. Jack had been a smoke-chaser 
himself, before he took to swarming up tall trees, and 
he decided he had better report that smoke. Besides, 
it would give him an excuse to talk to Fay Somers at 
the Mt. Emily Fire Tower. That was about as far as 
his two-way walkie-talkie set would reach, five miles. 

He swung his little portable battery set off his 
shoulders and began to call: 

“Hello, hello! High Climber Rennie, Siskiyou, call¬ 
ing Tower Twenty-three, Mt. Emily. Calling Fay 
Somers, hello, hello!” 

Jack had got Fay interested in his hand-made 
walkie-talkie. She was interested in radio, meteor¬ 
ology, ballistics, aeronautics and a lot of other scien¬ 
tific things, which was natural; for her father, the 
professor, was a science shark who was now occupied 
in experimenting secretly with a new type plane that 
would fly straight up. This much was all Fay would 
tell anyone. Jack called Fay his science teacher, in a 
semi-derisive sort of way. He could not quite under¬ 
stand why a girl with so much beauty as well as 
brains seemed interested more in things than in 
people, especially men, more especially himself. But 
radio helped draw her attention to him. It was 
gradually replacing or augmenting the wired phone 
between fire towers and headquarters. The severe elec¬ 
trical storms that send flashing fire, in the shape of 
lightning, down into the woods, often without rain, 
kindled forest fires and literally melted wires to grey 
ashes, leaving a towerman isolated at critical times. 

Fay’s voice came in, faintly at first, then clearly: 

“Hello, High Climber. This is Tower Twenty-three, 
Mt. Emily. Fay Somers speaking. Hello, Jack Rennie. 
What is it?” 

“Top of the morning to you, High Holder. I’m talk¬ 
ing from a spar tree. I can smell smoke down here. 
Can you locate it?” 

“Just a minute! It’s been very hazy and I thought I 
saw mist rising over your way . . . I’ve got it now! 
Jack, it’s very close to you. Wait! I’ll take a pro¬ 
tractor reading with Tower Twenty-three. Keep on 
the wave!” she warned. 

Jack did, but to waste no time pulled his cross-cut 
saw up by the rope to his belt and sliced off a big 
limb. It floated down through the branches of other 
trees to the ground and he tackled another. The spar 
was needed today. The company was snaking out wood 
at the rate of thousands of feet a day for a hundred 
different uses. Jack worked hard at his job. He was 
the best of the breed of human wildcats who rigged 
spars in this neck of the woods, absolutely fearless of 
high places, had been a para-jumper, able to steer his 
chute down into a hole in the woods from a plane, 
which was the latest way of getting to a fire, fast. 

J ACK could hear the sounds of machinery down at 
Camp Three, giant cats roaring and snorting, the 
donkey puffing, the drum that wound the cable whin¬ 
ing, block and tackle squealing, a steam jammer 
groaning as it lifted the logs the high lead brought to 
the yard on the bunks of gigantic cats, capable of 
toting 20 tons of timber in one load. Only buckers and 
fallers were working at Camp Nine. Tomorrow they’d 
start hooking the stuff down on this new sky-line. It 
was a hurry-up job and took a lot of push and pull 
and high climbing. 
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The company had sent in a new bull-of-the-woods 
to put some push in it, “give her the snoose,” as the 
loggers say. Jerry “Sock-em” Haskins was the bull, 
a hard-head, young and rather handsome, a bear 
with machinery and a real bull with men. He was 
making a play for Fay Somers, who was fascinated by 
machinery, and he had an edge on Jack because of 
transportation. A mountain pony took him up to ^ 
Tower Twenty-three when he felt like going to see 
her. And although a high climber in a logging camp 
is, figuratively as well as literally, a lot above anyone 
else and his own boss, Haskins had tried to sneer 
Jack into leaving his walkie-talkie on the ground 
when he rigged a spar. He said he thought it was 
slowing him up with its extra weight. 

“Next thing you know you’ll be so loaded you’ll ^ 
have to be dropped into a tree from a plane,” Haskins 
had said, sarcastically. 

“I’ll climb any tree in the woods with forty pounds 
more on me,” Jack had retorted. “And I’ll climb you, 
any time.” 

He meant that two ways and Haskins knew it and 
said something about smoking Jack out, sometime 
soon. Jack didn’t take that seriously for he believed , 
Haskins was yellow inside. He had the rep of having 
been a slugger, playing pro football. 

Jack’s receiver crackled and Fay’s voice came in. 
He stopped sawing, sat on a limb and rubbed his 
eyes, now smarting from smoke. 

“Listen, Jack! That smoke is at the lower end of 
the Camp Nine cut. That’s where you are, you tell me. 

It looks like a slash burn. Don’t you see it?” * 

“No. But I can smell and taste the smoke. Say, did 
Sockem file for a permit to burn brush?” 

“Not with me, Jack. You’d better slide down and 
chase that smoke on the ground, I can’t get anyone at 
Camp Nine.” 

“That job is up to Haskins. Where in-?” 

“Mr. Haskins is coming up the trail right now,” 
Fay broke in. 

“Oh, yeah? Then you send him right down to get 
the jacks onto this fire! The smoke is thickening 
fast and there is no watcher crew on the slash area.” 

“Maybe I ought to try for a plane to spot that 
smoke closer,” Fay suggested. “Wait a minute, I’m 
getting another protractor reading.” 

“If this jumps into a crown fire I’ll be a roast 
monkey,” Jack mumbled. •« 

“You’d better get down while you can, Jack,” she 
warned, with a sort of gasp. “I’m sending a chaser 
crew up from town. I’ll try to get that fast truck and 
some of the sawdust eater from the mill in. But, Jack, 
you get down!" 

“I’m going to top this tree now,” he replied stub¬ 
bornly. “It will give me more air up here. I can hear 
the jacks at Camp Nine yelling. I reckon the fire’s 
heading that way. I can’t- 

m 

HE broke off, choking, as smoke drifted up through 
the dense foliage, strong with the scent of burn¬ 
ing dead needles, pitch and punky wood. He couldn’t 
see the ground now, and didn’t know what he would 
drop into if he went down. He wished for wind but 
knew it would be worse for the woods if it came. He 
removed his headset to wipe his face and fan smoke 
with his hat, pulled out his little flat canteen, snatch- 4 
ed a bandanna from his pocket, wet it and tied it 
loosely about his neck so he could pull it over his 
nose if needed. As he replaced his earphones he heard 
Fay in the middle of something:’ 

“. . . . will be here in a minute and I’ll send him 
right down. Jack! Are you getting down? Are you 
down? The fire is jumping up! Hello, Jack Rennie!” 

“Not—just—now,” he managed to gasp, thrilling ^ 
because Fay’s voice was so sort of personal. “Got to 
clear—away more stuff—get more air—be better then.” 

He strangled on his words and pulled the wet ker¬ 
chief over his face and went to work, hard. Looking 
down, he saw the reason for Fay’s alarm. The fire was 
right beneath him and was burning high in the pile 
of green boughs he had lobbed off and which his 
groundman would have removed had he been there. < 

The flames couldn’t reach him of course, but he was 
trapped in a smother of acrid smoke and flames were 
licking hungrily at the base of the tree. 

He kept on working madly. It was the only thing 
he could think to do. The limbs, when they struck 
the ground, had the effect of smothering out the 
reaching flames—but only temporarily he discovered, 
for they sprawled out and landed lightly, forming a 
fine pile of tinder. Spurts of flames began to lick at 
the lower branches of young trees, left for seed for 
future tall timber. If they caught they would make 
torches that would blaze into the higher boughs of 
the big trees, those boughs that were so close to 
Jack’s hot seat. 

He began to saw off the top, slicing swiftly at the 
two-foot thick fir. When he had knocked off that 
bushy fifty-foot length, he would have a hole in the 
sky around him that ought to relieve him. Fighting 
fire on the ground a man could get a clean breath 
now and then by lying flat. (Turn to page 64) 
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It is a known fact that the C.C.P. 
has been courting the A.F.U. for several 
years now and not without good reason. 
There has been a lot of talk of present¬ 
ing a common front. The A.F.U. stem¬ 
med from a group of left wing members 
of the United Farmers of Alberta and 
several months ago it claimed active 
membership of 60,000. 

It is just possible therefore, that 
Premier Manning and his Social Credit 
party have more to worry them than it 
appears on the surface. 


I S the province of Alberta nearing 
the political crossroads? Is the world 
famous “Alberta Experiment” near¬ 
ing an end? 

Political observers all across Canada 
were asking this question today in ad¬ 
vance of a possible provincial election 
in the summer of 1948 or 1949 and in 
the wake of 12 years of Social Credit 
administration and repeated charges by 
the Opposition that the Manning gov¬ 
ernment has not yet implemented its 
1935 pre-election promises of Social 
Credit dividends of $25 per month and 
a “lower cost to live.” 

A lot of water has flowed down the 
River since the tub- 


WHat does the future hold for those who crossed 
over into the promised land with "Bible Bill?" 

By FRED KENNEDY 


T HERE is another important matter 
which is giving Social Credit party 
leaders considerable concern and that 
is the possible successor to Premier 
Manning. 

Following the death of Premier Aberhart, only two 
ministers were mentioned as his possible successor. 
One was Hon. E. C. Manning, Mr. Aberhart’s protege, 
and the other was Hon. Solon Low, provincial 
treasurer. 

No one, outside of the cabinet, knows just what 
happened, but one bright day Albertans awoke to 
learn that Mr. Low had been named leader of the 
Canadian Social Credit League, and he was out of 
provincial politics. He now is leader of the Social 
Credit group in the Commons. 

There was a suggestion at that time that some 
members of the provincial cabinet hailed Mr. Low’s 
exit from the provincial government with consider¬ 
able relief. He was regarded as an able, ambitious 
young man who commanded the respect of a number 
of the government backbenchers. The latest report 
in provincial government circles is that the Douglas 
Social Crediters would very much like to see the Hon. 
Mr. Low back in Alberta. They feel that he is the 
only member of the party who is capable of rallying 
the rank and file of the party around the Social 
Credit banner in the event of Premier Manning’s 
resignation and subsequent general election, and the 
boom for Low for Premier is said to be gathering 
momentum. 

Because of this situation. Premier Manning is said 
to have been urged to stay in office as long as possible 
and to stave off a general provincial election as long 
as possible. 


Saskatchewan 
thumping days of 1935, when the late 
William Aberhart, first Canadian 
apostle of the theory of Social Credit, led his fol¬ 
lowers to an overwhelming victory in the provincial 
general election of that year. 

The Social Crediters then captured 57 seats out of 
a total of 63 in the Alberta Legislative Assembly, 
staved off a concerted attack by Liberals and Con¬ 
servatives under the Independent banner in the 1940 
general election, and then won another signal victory 
at the polls in the general election of 1945. 

Party supporters predict another easy win for the 
social credit administration at the next general elec¬ 
tions, but experienced political observers profess to 
see signs which lead them to believe that the days 
of the Social Credit administration in Alberta are 
numbered. 

In the first place, they do not believe that the 
condition of Mr. Manning’s health would permit him 
to lead his party through the rigors of another 
political campaign. It is for this reason that a major¬ 
ity of the government backbenchers are in favor of 
the administration continuing in office until the 
summer of 1949 at least before seeking another man¬ 
date from the electors. 

They would be willing to change their stand in the 
matter only if the federal government decided to call 
a general election this year. If a general election is 
called for 1948, the Alberta government also would go 
to the country. This strategy has been employed on 
previous occasions with marked success. 


ment backbenchers would rally to his support on 
the floor of the legislature. He had been known as 
the leader of the Douglas Social Credit group in Al¬ 
berta even before the 1935 elections and also was 
recognized as an expert on the Douglas theory of 
Social Credit. 


S TRANGELY enough, Mr. Ansley’s transfer from 
the treasury benches to the back benches did not 
cause even the slightest ripple in the House. Political 
observers could not make up their minds whether Mr. 
Manning’s speedy purge had whipped the rebels into 
line or whether they were biding their time and wait¬ 
ing for a more opportune time to show their hand. At 
the moment, the strength of the Douglas Social Credit 
supporters in the ranks of the government back¬ 
benchers is an unknown quantity, a fact which is 
worrying party leaders not a little. 

A second problem facing the government is the 
potential voting strength of the Opposition—-not in 
the House, but at the polls. 

On the face of it, the Social Credit administration 
does not appear to have a worry in the world. They 
have driven the Liberal and Conservative opposition 
practically out of existence. The Independent move¬ 
ment is on the political rocks, the Liberals have de¬ 
cided to fight the next provincial election under the 
party banner. The Conservatives have decided to 
ignore the next provincial election so far as party 
candidates are concerned, and that leaves only the 
C.C.F. party to be reckoned with. 

* And what of the C.C.F.? On the face of it the 
C.C.F. could not* win a provincial election in the 
next 50 years in Alberta. Despite this, Premier Man¬ 
ning has been paying special attention to the two 
C.C.F. party members in the House. He has slugged 
it out with them, toe to toe, on numerous occasions, 
and this has given rise to the belief that the govern¬ 
ment is of the opinion that the socialist party has 
some hidden reserve strength. 

There is just a chance that Premier Manning is 
correct in his assumption. The C.C.F. has publicly 
spurned the Labor Progressive Party (Communists) 
a group that could not muster enough strength at 
the polls to elect even a dog catcher. 


IfOWEVER, there are other serious problems facing 
^ the administration. One is the internal party 
revolt which recently resulted in the dismissal of 
the Hon. R. E. Ansley, minister of education and an 
ardent Douglas Social Crediter, and the dismissal 
of L. D. Byrne, deputy minister of reconstruction 
and one of the two men sent to Canada by Major C. 

H. Douglas in 1937 to quell the revolt of government 
backbenchers at that time. 

These dismissals were preceded by the dissolution 
of the Alberta Social Credit Board, a committee 
which had been set up by the Legislature following 
the party revolt in 1937. 

When Mr. Manning announced that he had asked 
for the resignations of his minister of education and 
the deputy minister of reconstruction, 
it was generally believed that Mr. 

Ansley’s supporters among the govern- Above: The legislative building at Edmonton, Alberta 


TTHIS mysterious thing called “Social Credit” has 
1 puzzled a lot of people for a long time, and even 
after 12 years of Social Credit administration, there 
are thousands of Alberta voters who are still hazy 
about the whole thing. 

The following definition of Social Credit was given 
to members of the Agriculture committee of the Al¬ 
berta legislature on April 6, 1934, by Major C. H. 
Douglas, founder of the theory: 

“Social Credit, in its essence, is a correct estimate 
of the productive capacity of a given unit based upon 
that which is real Social Credit of the unit. 

“You have something which we call financial 
credit which can also be made to be the reflection of 
this real Social Credit, and that, I should 
say, can be defined as the power of 
(Turn to page 74) 
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tour to make a great educational film based on 
food and peace and harmony? Nobody in Hol¬ 
lywood was interested unless it was in com¬ 
bination with a silly love story. That I did not 
want. I approached Motion Picture Production 
Services of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and our own National Film 
Board. The idea and the ideal clicked simul¬ 
taneously in both places. 

But there still remained the great problem 
of short supply. Trucks were almost impos¬ 
sible to secure. But General Motors helped us 
by supplying three trucks. Finally, we had 
everything rounded up, and what a nightmare that planning and 
preparation had been all through the winter months. 

Spring came at last—rather a late one—rushing in the seed, 
ground saturated with moisture from the preceding fall. Day and 
night we worked, as always. Getting stuck in wet ground, the ever¬ 
present nightmare of unobtainable repairs. All this, and then it 
happened. 


Above : Strings of 
laden trucks at an 
internal terminal . 


From Texas 

One night I woke up at three a.m. My son, John, 
came in and said, “Dad, the transmission is gone out 
of the tractor.” With light we found that an im¬ 
portant shaft was broken. Where could we get it? 
There was none in Calgary. The company searched 
by plane and wire but no shaft could be got. Finally, 
a machine company made one. But nearly two weeks 
of irreplaceable time had been lost. In the end we 
were able to borrow a tractor from a neighbor. We 
hired some seeding done by a custom worker, and 
then our tractor came on the job. 

In the meantime, the promise of a bumper crop in 
the United States had become a certainty. Rains in 
April and May completed the picture, so Uncle Sam 
would need lots and lots of combines to save this 
crop in time. 

r IEN the National Film Board camera crew came 
along, Roger Morin of Ottawa, an experienced and 
capable director with many successful projects in 
Film Board work to his credit, and Johnny Martin, 
his assistant, from Calgary. 

On the third day of June we were all loaded up, 
permits and insurance secured, and we were ready to 
start. We had to have a sunshiny day because a full 
color picture requires clear, brilliant sunshine. Lots 
of the neighbors gathered to see us off and to ac¬ 
company us as far as our home town of Hanna, where 
our Mayor Shacker was to wave us goodbye. 

Let us take a brief glance at our line-up. In the 


Two Canadian combines working in a 
Texas field . 


lead was our smaller ton-and-a-half 
truck, with grain box, trailing a 16- 
foot modern house trailer. In the cab 
was my son, John, Frank Simpson, a 
neighborhood bachelor who was going 
along as cook, and myself. In the rear 
of the truck, protected by a tarpaulin 
top, were the two National Film Board 
men, their equipment, groceries and 
various assorted items of baggage. 

Next was my own two-ton truck, 
driven by Roy and Dave Monroe, with 
my Massey-Harris 14-foot self-propelled 
combine loaded on it, and pulling a 20- 
foot sleeping and equipment trailer, on which was a 
tent fourteen by nine, with sleeping accommodation 
for six men in the rear. The front was loaded with 
spare tires, dual wheels, National Film Board equip¬ 
ment, air compressor, etc. 


A NEIGHBOR, Ted Quaschnick, had decided to 
■** come along, so his three-ton was next, with his 
12rfoot, self-propelled Cockshutt combine, and pull¬ 
ing another 20-foot trailer on which was loaded the 
combine platforms, grain loaders, repairs, pick-ups, 
and many other pieces of spare equipment. Along 
with him as his crew, were Ray Hoffman and George 
Edwards. 

We left the home farm with a long string of cars 
and trucks behind us. With the Hanna pictures and 
goodbyes over, we rolled east over No. 9 highway to¬ 
wards the Saskatchewan boundary. Here, as usual, 
we gambled a little. From our home there were two 
choices of routes. We could go west on No. 9 high- 


Below: Crossing the Missouri 
at Pierre , S.D. 


First day out. Caught on the 
mud grade at Flaxcombe, 


W HAT a great human drama is the march of 
the harvest northward across the American 
plain! While we up here in the north are 
using every daylight hour, and many of the 
hours of darkness, in rushing in the seed of our 
spring wheat and other grains in April and May, our 
brothers and sisters in Texas and Oklahoma are 
starting to worry about the approach and arrival of 
the harvest of their early winter wheat; the seeding 
at one end of the great wheat belt—the ripening 
harvest at the other. 

All my life I have wanted to see this slow march of 
the harvest, about 13 to 15 miles a day ever north¬ 
ward. In 1947 I was able to take a small and insig¬ 
nificant part in it. 

Away back in the late ’30’s a Saskatchewan farmer 
conceived the idea, “Why not, when my own seeding 
is finished, load my combine on a truck and go south 
to Texas and follow the harvest north back home 
again?” The idea was taken up by his neighbors and 
others in the province. Botn national governments 
were favorable to this new development of interna¬ 
tional co-operation. 


1ITHEN World War II began, saving of food became 
™ paramount. So that new feature of international 
co-operation known as American-Canadian Combine 
Exchange came into being. We Can¬ 
adians took our combines and went 
down there to help save their crop. That 
job done we came home and some of 
the Americans came up here to help 
save our harvest from the ever-present 
danger of the enveloping snow of win¬ 
ter, a practical demonstration of co¬ 
operation, tolerance and harmony be¬ 
tween common, ordinary, everyday 
farmers of two great friendly nations. 

All this had developed till in the 
spring of 1947 over a thousand com¬ 
bines from Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Manitoba crossed the border and helped 
save the bumper crop which Uncle 
Sam was fortunate enough to 


have grown. Not many Americans 
crossed over to Canada this year 
because drought in the month of 
July had played havoc with large areas in the 
Canadian prairies and in all too many localities 
there was little or no harvest to save. 

As 1946 went the way of passing years, I became 
convinced that 1947 would be the year for me to cast 
in my lot with this growing international harvest 
migration. The indications were that the southern 
winter wheat crop was in splendid condition. A great 
area had been sown; a good yield was in prospect. So 
I got busy in the late fall of ’46 with the almost in¬ 
numerable details and plans for such an undertaking 
—crop reports as to states, roads, routes, contacts with 
U.S. authorities with regard to combine exchange, 
orders for trucks which were not in existence, house 
trailer, rubber-mounted speed wagons for equipment, 
trailers, tools, spare and repair parts for combines 
and trucks. 


ALL this was ordinary, but in my case there was 
■** more, very much more. I wanted a historical 
record to be made of this international co-operative 
effort. I wanted the fear-stricken people of Europe 
to see ordinary dirt farmers travelling 2,000 
miles to co-operate with fellow farmers across a boun¬ 
dary line, all this in peace and harmony. I wanted to 
have a belated tribute paid 
by way of the illustrated film 
to those farm people of the 
great plains for their supreme 
effort i n food production 
when the need was great. 

I approached the giants of 
Hollywood. Would they take 
advantage of my harvesting 
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In 1947 J. K. Sutherland of Hanna, 
Alta., took his combine down to 
Texas and worked his way back with 


the ripening harvest. He was accom¬ 
panied by camera men who recorded 
a film about to be released. Here is 
his own intimate story 

To Alberta 




way, via Drumheller, Calgary, Lethbridge, Coutts, 
and east in Montana; or we could go east on No. 9 
highway, away south and east in Saskatchewan and 
cross over at Oungre in Saskatchewan into North 
Dakota. This route was 332 miles shorter. But there 
was a catch in it. There were 80 miles of highway 
without any gravel on it, and if you got caught with 
a rainstorm on it you might have to pay a heavy 
price. We took the chance on the ungravelled high¬ 
way. 

Y ES, we lost. Rain and dusk hit us two or three miles 
from Alsask, on the boundary line between the 
two provinces. We had about 35 or 40 miles to go to 
hit the gravel, and the rest of the way was gumbo. To 
anyone who knows anything about trucking or soil 
conditions, ’nuff said. We limped and slid into park¬ 
ing positions with the aid of a tractor in Alsask, and 
all that night it poured and most of the next day. It 
was three days before we decided the road condition 
was fit to travel on with our heavy, cumbersome 
loads. 


The Sutherland outfit pulls into a small American town. 

On the road that day we had lots of trouble. On 
some of the worst stretches of gumbo all hands 
had to push for every inch that was in us, to get 
our equipment through. This was a real test of pull¬ 
ing ability and was tough on the motors. With a sigh 
of relief and a lusty cheer, we hit the gravel at 
Flaxcombe. 

Our original plans were to cross the Saskatchewan 
River by ferry south of Elrose. We did want to have 
the ferry and the river crossing in our picture. The 
Saskatchewan Department of Highways said, “Better 
not take a chance on trying to load your string on 
the ferry; very high water, better cross the river by 
bridge at Outlook.” So, despite Roger’s tears and 
lamentations, we struck east a few miles south of 
Rosetown. 

D ARKNESS overtook us before we hit Outlook. But 
we kept going. We had already lost so much time 
on the road. Down the steep banks we went, always 
hoping that each brake would do its duty, and also 
to be safe, in low gear. 

Finally, the black structure of the bridge loomed 
ahead. There were no lights visible on the other side, 
so we pulled on with the whole string. Some fool 
driver of a car suddenly appeared around a curve 
and, with no judgment worth mentioning, pulled 
on to the bridge. We pulled our outfits as far to one 
side as we could—too far, in fact, as the top of our 
radiator screen caught in one of the overhead braces. 
That was our first damage. 

With the bridge safely behind us we pulled on 
into a strange town, the first of many we had never 
seen. It was always a problem to arrive in a strange 
town at night, to find a parking place for our line-up. 
On the whole trip we found police officers, patrol 
men and service station people most helpful in find¬ 
ing parking locations. It was an unwritten law with 
us always to try to find a camping place near some 


small town before darkness overtook us. But 
sometimes we got caught on long miles of high 
grade with no place to turn off, and fields and dirt 
roads were quite often a sodden mess in Sas¬ 
katchewan and through at least four States ahead 
of us. 

Roger and Johnny were sleeping when we came 
to the magnificent view of the crossing of the 
north end of Buffalo Lake. We had to take some 
pictures here so Buffalo Lake would be in the 
film. More miles of splendid, good wheat soil 
and Moose Jaw in the distance. On we went, and 
then bump—our first low underpass, beneath the 
Canadian Pacific main line. We took a quick 
measurement, just a little ovey 12 feet, and we 
needed at the very least, 13 feet four inches. 

It was a high grade, no place to turn around. A 
passing farmer told us that there was a level 
crossing a mile east. Sandwiches and coffee again 
as we mulled over this problem. I noticed a gate 
going into a golf course to one side. Everybody on 
the course seemed to be a long way off. Finally I 

located a caretaker and 
asked if the organization 
would allow us to come in 
and turn around on the 
grass and drive out again. 
There was hesitation. 
Then, as it dawned on the 
worthy caretaker that we 
were both racially Scots 
akin, he gave the nod. 
Once more we rolled 


State officials assist in securing 
contracts with farmers. 


with a fervent resolve 
to try to spot low 
underpasses before we 
got too close to them, 
and with a further 
resolve to do our best 
in our United Farm¬ 
ers’ of Alberta to get 
a resolution through 
to have all such un¬ 
derpasses sign-board¬ 
ed a good distance 
away with the ap¬ 
proximate height. 

Going through the 
eastern side of Moose The heat was terriKc - 

Jaw on Highway No. 1 we stopped at a service 
station to load up some gas. Just as I finished, a 
nice new car drew up. The driver stopped and said he 
had been told we were on our way to Texas. Then a 
young lady got out, and was she something to behold! 
Dorothy Lamour and Hedy Lamarr and our own Barbara 
Ann Scott, all of them rolled into one. Her folks were in 
Texas. She wanted to go down and see them. She was a 
good cook, so the man-said. She would cook all the way 
down and back. Would we take her? 


proposition that can 
be with this type of 
load. Gas just rolls 
out by the gallon, and 
the miles just seem 
to creep and drag 
away. 

Weyburn, and 
darkness, and a nice 
camp by a service 
station. They told us 
of Saskatchewan out¬ 
fits by the score and 
more, all pulling for 
Texas. On Sunday, 
June 8, we rolled past 
the last Canadian 
flag going south as 
the rain commenced 
to fall. 

It was seven miles 
to where Uncle Sam’s 
customs men were in Fortuna, North Dakota. So, clicking 
cameras, we rolled out of Oungre across to where it said 
gravely and with dignity, “You are now entering the 
State of North Dakota,” the first of many similar signs 
we would meet and leave ere our long harvest tour would 
be finished. 

F ORTUNA, the American port of entry; still raining, 
and Roger in deep, dark, despair. The U.S. customs 
and immigration, fingerprints, papers, but courtesy and 
efficiency and more pictures. Occasionally a cloud would 
break and allow a few seconds of sun, just to tempt 
Roger. However, we did our best between splashes of 
rainfall, and then on we rolled, thankful that we were 
on the first of Uncle Sam’s hard surface roads. That 
night in good time we bivouaced at Ray. 

Again next morning fog and drizzling rain and, yes, 

southeast head 
winds. Breakfast 
at Berthold, and 
still east we roar¬ 
ed against the 
wind to Minot. 
Here we saw two 
outfits from Sas¬ 
katchewan rolling 
south. They had 
their combines 
loaded different 
from ours. They 
had the platforms 
of their combines 
still on above the 
cabs of the trucks, 
(Turn to page 38) 


Below: 

Grease monkeys • 


R ELUCTANTLY, we told her of the bachelor cook we 
already had—’nuff said. Slowly, sadly, we rolled out 
of Moose Jaw, each one of the nine of us (the cook ex¬ 
cepted) all taken up with the sad implications of what 
might have been. 

That afternoon we bucked the first of many hundreds 
of miles of head winds, and what a tough, expensive 
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to show how important a place 
the school board may be 


By H. GORDON GREEN 


ting out on the veranda with a bunch cl other tobacco 
spitters and he said “Hey lad, what’s going on up 
there? Where did the flag come from?" Bull was 
trustee. Chairman. 

“Joe Blanding put it up. It’s his,” I told him. 

Bull untipped his chair. “Now what business has 
he got sticking his nose into school affairs!” he said. 

One of the other men started to laugh. “Looks like 
you got competition Bull. Better look into it.” 

Everybody in the section knew that Bull was sweet 
on the teacher. At a barn dance another guy couldn’t 
look sidewise at her without getting invited outside. 

Bull said “Competition hell! From that little Moses? 
That isn’t what I’m worried about. I just don’t like 
people sticking their noses in school business when 
they’ve got no right to. If there’s got to be a flag why 
didn’t the teacher ask the board for one? What do 
we need one for anyhow? Guess I’ll have to see Joe 
about this.” 

That night I told Joe that Bull was going to see 
him. Joe smiled and said he wasn’t worried. “Men 
like Bull don’t go around talking things over man to 
man,” he said. “Unless it’s to a woman or some kids 
they have to be in front of a crowd when they do 
their talking.” 

But I wasn’t so sure about it because I’d seen Bull 
put a Frenchy to sleep for two hours one Saturday 
night over an argument on conscription. And Joe 
had a game leg. 

Joe saw me looking worried. “Scared I couldn’t take 
him, lad?” He reached up to a stable peg and took 
one of the Hackney’s old shoes and worked on it till 
it tore right apart in his bare hands. I never knew 
Joe was so strong like that. He wasn’t the kind to 
brag generally. 

But like he said Bull never came round to see him 
and every nice day when Joe drove us to school, the 
flag went up and waved there all day till he came to 
take us home again, and nobody ever said anything 
to him. 


^ "W T"OU would think our hired man would be the 
last person in the world to start trouble, be- 
: _ cause Joe Blanding is just about as quiet a 

r 1 man as you ever see in our parts. He was so 

quiet we didn’t even know where he came from or 
anj thing much about him. Not that he would tell you 
to mind your own business if you asked, but Joe was 
just the kind who would talk about anything in the 
jSj; world except himself. You would never think that he 
could start a revolution. 

You would never think of him as being flag-happy 
either. Didn’t seem loud enough for that. Of course 
us kids knew that Joe was always doing queer things; 
like feeding a pair of pet crows and collecting differ¬ 
ent kinds of rock and carving the Lord’s Supper out 
of a hunk of pine stump. But that about the flag beat 
anything, and that’s what started all the trouble. 

It was one morning along about the first of March 
when my kid brother Marvin said something at the 
breakfast table about how our teacher Miss Harris 
was trying to get Ole Larsen to pronounce his words 

\ right and how funny it sounded. “We call him the 
dumb Dane,” Marvin said. “Danes are all dumb 
mostly.” 

Dad looked at Mom and Mom told him he shouldn’t 
talk like that. But he just laughed and said he was 
saying the same as all the rest of the kids. 

I saw Joe look up from his porridge and before he 
hitched up the Hackney that morning to drive us to 
school he went upstairs and got a big Canadian En¬ 
sign out of his room and brought it along. 

Our school down in New Brunswick had a flag-pole 
like any other school but the last flag it waved was 
one we got for selling war stamps and when that went 
<, to tatters nobody ever bothered about getting another. 
pS' Like Joe said that morning on the way over, “People 
are always patriotic lad, when there’s a taste of blood 
in their mouth. When the fighting is over the flag is 
*. u ; just like your old winter underwear is in the spring. 
% Dirty and all worn out and you don’t care anyhow.” 

,/ While Joe was standing there in the school yard 
■jjflft with the flag slung over his shoulder and fixing the 
ji y.,x ro P e > he gave us a little lesson about it. “See this 
yA little shield in the red part? Not one person in a 
dozen knows what that stands for.” And he told us. 
/X The yellow lions for England, the red lion for Scot- 
'/// land, the woman with the harp growing out of her 
y/A back for Ireland, and the fleur-de-lis for France. 

“All equal, see?” 

kk Same old guff, I thought. Joe’s going politician 
X on us! 


'I’HEN one evening about the middle of March when 
* winter was just beginning to drain down the hill¬ 
sides, and the ditches were all full of white water and 
brave frogs and kid’s racing boats, Joe asked Mom 
for the lend of her sewing machine. Joe could do any¬ 
thing. Jack-at-all-tradeS. And that night he took 
three big pieces of tough cloth, one orange, one white 
and one green and he sewed them into another flag. 

Dad kept looking over his shoulder. “Never saw a 
flag like that.” 

“Irish,” Joe said. “Tomorrow’s St. Patrick’s Day. 
Good people, the Irish. Give you the shirt off their 
backs.” 

“And you’ll be needing a shirt if you fly that to¬ 
morrow,” Dad told him. 

But Joe flew it anyhow. He let Tommie Ryan take 
care of the raising, and he made a little speech about 
the Irish and told us a joke about how the shamrock 
became Ireland’s emblem. And after he had gone we 
all scurried around for bits of green clover where the 
snow had gone away, and when the bell rang we all 
went into class with something green stuck some¬ 
where or other, and giggling because we had done 
something new. Everybody was Irish that day. 

But when I went down to the store for the mail at 
noon, Bull Hallatt was roaring. “And now what kind 
of a flag have you got!” he asked. 

“It’s the Irish flag. For St. Patrick’s Day.” 

“What has St. Patrick or Ireland to do with this 
country!” He yelled at me as if I were to blame. 

“Joe says the Irish are good people. Give you the 
shirts off their backs.” 

“I suppose it was good of them to sit the war out 
when the rest of us were struggling on our knees to 
keep going? I always wondered what kind of a queer 
that Blanding was. So he’s Irish! Well by the Lord 
Harry if he wants to fly a rag like that let him go 
back to Ireland where it belongs! That’s an insult to 
every single man who ever went across to fight, and 
I’m going to see that something is done about it!” 

I guess he did do something about it too because 
next morning at the table Dad said “Bull and Mickej 
Ryan had quite a go of it down at the village Iasi 
(Turn to page 54) 


OUT I could see what he was getting at, all right, 
? ^ because we live up in the potato section of New 
q Brunswick where we’ve got more kinds of people 
| than Heinz has pickles, and we used to fight about it 
* at recess time like the big folks fought about it down 
town Saturday nights. We had English, and Danes, 
I and Irish and French and Yanks; besides a lot of 
| other families like ours without any special pedigree 
| of any kind, in which case we just bragged about be- 
| ing 100 per cent Canadian. We used to fight about it 
so much in the school yard that sometimes the par¬ 
ents would demand a trustee meeting and then there 
] really would be a scrap. Once we went back to school 
next morning to find half the seats ripped loose and 
ink bottles smashed on the wall where they had miss¬ 
ed somebody, and poor Miss Harris looking like she 
wished she’d been a missionary to Tibet instead of a 
j teacher. 

\ So when Joe started talking about the shield on the 
flag that morning I had an idea what he was aiming 
] at. “And see this part down here at the bottom with 
j the maple leaves? That’s left over for other kinds of 
\ people,” Joe said. And I saw him looking up at Ole 
A Larsen. 

So we ran the flag up the pole and stood there for 
a minute watching her flap red and pretty against 
the blue sky. Then Miss Harris came up the walk and 
Joe smiled and lifted his old fedora and got red in 
x the neck and said he would have to be going. He was 
\ awful shy that way, Joe was. 

Well, you wouldn’t have thought there was any- 
H thing wrong with that, but when I went down to the 
store for the mail at noon hour, Bull Hallatt was sit¬ 












Forage crops and purebred sires are bringing results for Athabaska farmers 

By H. S. FRY 


rough land for pasture. They help to maintain the 
fertility of the soil and are something of a guarantee 
of good crops in the future; and Anally, since the 
area is not adapted to quality wheat, they provide a 
balance for the home-grown grain of the district 
which can be. marketed to best advantage through 
livestock. 

The next step in the program was the improvement 
of purebred sires in the area. In a district suitable to 
the production of market cattle, both breed and 
purity of breeding are important. The end to be 
achieved is an output of uniform, quality cattle. This 
seemed to call for the selection of some one breed 
on which to place the emphasis, and the breed 
chosen for the Athabaska area was the Shorthorn. 

Today, in the Municipal District of Athabaska, 
there are more than 200 registered bulls in service, 
of which a minimum of two-thirds are Shorthorns. 
In one group of four townships, and in another group 
of six townships, Shorthorn sires are used exclusive¬ 
ly. In the areas where the district policy has made 
most progress, it is now possible for any farmer to go 
in any direction to breed his cows to a Shorthorn sire. 

The cattle improvement policy has been based on 
the bull improvement policies of the Dominion and 
provincial departments of agriculture. Twenty bull- 
loaning clubs under the Dominion government policy 
were started in 1947 and the entire district still 
needed an additional 20 clubs, although the total 
number of bull clubs already in existence was 59. 
These clubs were pretty well distributed over the 
district, three of them as far north as Smith, 12 in 
the area north of Athabaska, 13 southwest of Atha¬ 
baska, 15 southeast, three in the Blue jay district, and 
seven in the Wandering River district north of Plam- 
ondon. In addition there were three Angus clubs 
south of Collinton. 

Mr. Godel made it plain that bull clubs were not 
being organized unless there was a genuine desire on 
the part of farmers in the district, and an undertak¬ 
ing not to go back to scrub sires later. It is calcu¬ 
lated that one club bull probably replaces Ave scrubs. 
One of the advantages of planning to have the cattle 
of an area nearly all of the same breed is that if 
diAiculties arise leading perhaps to disputes or a de¬ 
sire of some one or more breeders for a sire of better 
quality, any individual can always acquire his own 
herd sire without disturbing the general improve¬ 
ment program of the area. Moreover, it is always 
possible to move a particular sire from one club to 
another, and quite quickly adjust the details in any 
way without disturbing the program for the whole 
area. 

Where groups of farmers or individuals want to get 
and own their own purebred sire, the provincial 
cattle improvement policy is available to assist pur¬ 
chases up to 25 per cent of the purchase price, with a 
maximum loan of $100. This policy offers encourage¬ 
ment to those who, either individually or in small 
groups, prefer to choose a bull of type and breeding 
which they believe will best suit their individual 
herds. 

1^|EXT to the increase in the number, of purebred 
* ’ sires through the use of bull clubs and assisted 
bull purchase, is a plan for purebred sire areas. In 
mid-1947, the area north of Athabaska River, con¬ 
taining about 200 farms, was all signed up ready for a 
purebred area to be established last fall. Another area 
of 33 townships was expected to be signed up for a 
similar area before the turn of the year, and it is 
hoped that the entire municipality of Athabaska, 
comprising 50 townships, will be signed up by the fall 
of 1948. In any district 
established as a purebred 
sire area, about two-thirds 
of the ratepayers must be 
signed up. The area may 
apply to any or all types of 
livestock, but there cannot 
be any restriction as to 
breed. The Arst purebred 
sire area in Alberta was 
(Turn to page 31) 


Richard Rawlings, 
Mcanook, Alta., in a 
field of crested wheat 
grass. 

E. S. Parsons, Boyle, 
seeks fruit advice 
from Dr. R. J. Hilton, 
Univ. of Alta. 

A splendid field of 
Altaswede clover on 
the Rawlings farm. 
The Parsons farm 
house is well kept 
and roomy. 


T HE town of Athabaska, an old Hudson’s Bay 
Company fort, is located between 90 and 100 
miles almost straight north of Edmonton. It 
takes its name from the Athabaska River, on 
whose bank it is located, and is situated on the 
southern tip of a deep bend which the river makes 
to avoid the Pelican Mountains northwest of Smith. 
The Athabaska has its source almost on the boundary 
between Alberta and British Columbia, almost due 
west of Penhold, Alberta. It is at this point where the 
waters Aowing into the mighty Columbia and thence 
into the PaciAc Ocean are divided from the waters 
which form the Athabaska River and ultimately And 
their way into the mighty Mackenzie and thence into 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Northward beyond the town of Athabaska lies a 
comparatively narrow strip of country leading past 
Lesser Slave Lake into the Peace River district of 
Alberta via High Prairie. East of Athabaska about 40 
miles is Flatbush and west about 60 miles is Lac La 
Biche. Surrounding Athabaska in all, is a territory of 
about 9,000 square miles of irregular shape, approxi¬ 
mately 60 miles wide and 160 miles long. It therefore 
contains approximately 5% million acres, of which 
about half a million acres, or nine per cent, is 
estimated to be cultivated. Living in the area are 
approximately 3,000 farm families who are served by 
55 post offices. This area is served by the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture through its office in 
Athabaska in charge of District Agriculturist G. L. 
Godel. 

Now, something is gping on in this territory which 
the casual visitor wouldn’t suspect for a moment. 
The country is fairly rough in parts. It contains a 
great deal of wooded land as might be expected. The 
cleared land is not continuous and its extent is, 
therefore, not readily appreciated. It is not a farming 
area where market grains, especially wheat, can be¬ 
come a major source of income, and this means that 
the farmers of the district must rely on the develop¬ 
ment of livestock as a main source of income. 


pORTUNATELY, also, the area has been found well 
* adapted to the production of forage crop seed, and 
when I visited the area last summer, Mr. Godel in¬ 
formed me that the annual production of alfalfa seed 
was approximately one million pounds, Altaswede 
clover 750,000 pounds, sweet clover about 750,000 
pounds and alsike 250,000 pounds. Actually between 
80,000 and 100,000 acres of forage crops are located in 
the district. 

What is going on in this whole area, sponsored by 
both Dominion and provincial departments of agri¬ 
culture, and centred in the office of the District Agri¬ 
culturist, who works closely with the Municipal 
Service Board, is a consistent and well-planned pro¬ 
gram of agricultural improvement designed to develop 
a successful farming area by a series of well-planned 
steps. Until this program was started around five 
years ago, forage crops hadn’t been given much em¬ 
phasis. The livestock of the district was notable for . 
its poor quality. The truth of this could be demon¬ 
strated almost any time market cattle came up from 
the north to the Edmonton yards. Visitors who saw 
a poor bunch of cattle were almost certain to be told 
“these are Athabaska cattle.” 

One of the reasons for poor cattle from the district 
was a chronic deficiency in feed supplies. Forage 
crops were not grown to any extent. The quantity of 
hay that could be harvested in any year was vari¬ 
able. Pastures might be uncertain and the cattle 
were the proof of it. 

It was logical, then, that the first step in the pro¬ 
gram was to improve the feed supply of the district. 
Forage crops were the answer. Emphasis on forage 
crops makes possible a four-way answer to the prob¬ 
lems of the area. They provide a 
cash crop for farmers in years 
when the seed sets well, making 
possible substantial quantities of 
hay when the seed is not promis¬ 
ing. They build up an adequate 
feed supply and in this way 
tie in with the utilization of 
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graduate studies in the field of scientific 
agriculture. This represents the third 
year in which the Institute has sponsor¬ 
ed such a competition which has been 
made possible by contributions made by 
Canadian firms interested in the pro¬ 
gress of Canadian agriculture. 

During the previous two years, 42 
outstanding Canadian agricultural stu¬ 
dents have been assisted by scholarships 
which are open to graduates in agricul¬ 
ture and to holders of other degrees 
providing a suitable background for 
graduate work. All applicants must be 
residents of Canada, and applications 
must be made by June 1 to th^ General 
Secretary, Agricultural Institute of Can¬ 
ada, Ottawa, on forms available for the 
purpose. Final selection of the success¬ 
ful applicants will be made by a special 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. R. D. Sinclair, Dean, Faculty of 
Agriculture, University of Alberta, Ed¬ 
monton. 
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Distributor* of: 

“OOMO” AND “STANDARD" CRfAM 
SEPARATORS; "FORDS" MILKERS AND 
HAMMER MILLS; “STANDARD" GRAIN 
CRUSHERS AND ELEVATORS, "GILSON" - 
“SNOW BIRD" WASHING MACHINES, 
REFRIGERATORS, FREEZERS, ETC, “GILSON" 
FURNACES, OIL BURNERS, STOKERS, FANS 
AND AIR CONDITIONERS, CHICK BROODERS, 
ETC, "STANDARD" RANGES AND HEATERS, 
"STANDARD" BINDER TWINE, GARDEN 
TRACTORS, UTIUTY MIXERS, PUMPS, FOOD 
CHOPPERS, ETC 
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9 ESI JASPER AVENUE 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Hay and Pasture Crop Seed 1947 

W ITH the exception of alfalfa seed, 
none of the important hay and 
pasture seed crops in Canada was pro¬ 
duced as abundantly in 1947 as in 1946. 
The value of production declined by 
$1,713,000. The 10,835,000 pounds of 
alfalfa seed produced last year was 
worth $53,000 less than the 8,300,000 
pounds produced in 1946. 

The most important hay and pasture 
seed crop was timothy. In 1946 produc¬ 
tion was 14,705,000 pounds, but the 
quantity in 1947 was only 11,261,000 
pounds. Sweet clover production drop¬ 
ped from 11,903,000 pounds of seed to 
9,632,000 pounds. Brome grass also de¬ 
creased from 8,850,000 to 7,570,000 
pounds. Although the quantities produc¬ 
ed of sweet clover, timothy and brome 
grass differ very considerably, the 
money value of the three crops was 
pretty much the same in each of these 
two years, running a little less than 
$900,000 for each crop in 1946 and av¬ 
eraging about $775,000 for each of the 
three crops in 1947. Production of crest¬ 
ed wheat grass seed in 1947 was less 
than half that of 1946, and the value 
was cut from $111,000 to $63,000. 

Last year, Saskatchewan produced al¬ 
most as much alfalfa seed as the other 
three western provinces combined. Her 
production was five million pounds. Al¬ 
berta produced 2.5 million pounds, 
Manitoba 2.1 million pounds, and Brit¬ 
ish Columbia 825,000 pounds. Alberta 
led in sweet clover production with five 
million pounds, and Manitoba followed 
with three million pounds, Saskatche¬ 
wan 1.25 million pounds, and British 
Columbia 152,000 pounds. Alberta also 
led with brome grass production at 
four million pounds, Saskatchewan fol¬ 
lowing with two million pounds, and 
Manitoba with 1.5 million pounds. 
British Columbia produced only 70,000 
pounds of brome grass seed last year. 
Only Saskatchewan and Manitoba pro¬ 
duced crested wheat grass seed in 1947, 
Saskatchewan leading with 500,000 and 
Manitoba supplying the remaining 25,- 
000 pounds. British Columbia led the 
western provinces in production of 
timothy seed. Alberta produced none, 
Saskatchewan only 15,000 pounds, Mani¬ 
toba 200,000, and British Columbia 
450,000. 

The total value of all hay and pasture 
seed crops is estimated for last year at 
$8,877,000, or 17 per cent less than the 
$10,490,000 estimated for 1946. 


HI-POWERED RIFLES 

Write for descriptive folders and prices. 

SCOPE SALES CO. 

326 Uueen Street Ottawa, 


Crieffvechter Empire, champion Shorthorn at the Perth ( Scotland) sale in February, 
bought by Richardson Stock Farms, Winnipeg, for 3,000 gs. ($12,700). 


other fields for study. A third important 
field will be the question of levels of 
living among farmers the world over 
and the consideration of world farm 
welfare generally. There will likewise be 
many current problems relating to in¬ 
dividual farm products: The production 
of milk, the world cereals position, as 
well as that of dairy products. 

In the face of political conditions in 
Europe, there has been some uncertainty 
as to whether the meeting in Paris could 
actually be held, but at this writing the 
latest information is that it will proceed 
as planned. 


Perth Sales 

T HE annual Shorthorn sale at Perth, 

Scotland, early in February, follow¬ 
ing judging by J. Charles Yule, manager 
of the Calgary Exhibition and Stam¬ 
pede, saw 306 bulls sold for an average 
of £365 and 67 heifers for an average of 
£178. One hundred and seven bulls were 
bought for export, including 81 for Ar¬ 
gentina, 15 for the United States and 
seven for Canada. Top price was 6,000 
gs. paid for the Reserve Champion and 
sold to Argentina. Richardson Stock 
Farms, Winnipeg, bought the Supreme 
Champion, Crieffvechter Empire, a red 
January bull bred by W. D. Dron, and 
sired by Millhills Yesteryear, for 3,000 Agriculture Recovers in Belgium 

A GRICULTURE in Belgium was badly 
interferred with during the war. In 
pre-war years Belgium grew about 80 
per cent of her own food requirements 
in terms of money, and provided about 
one-sixth of the national revenue. Dur¬ 
ing the war, the soil was exhausted, 
livestock much reduced and equipment 
worn out. Poultry was reduced to 20 
per cent of the pre-war numbers, pigs 
to 40 per cent, and cattle to 75 per 
cent; but poultry now is back to 60 per 
cent of normal, pigs to 65 per cent, and 
cattle to 88 per cent. 

Since the war it has been impossible 
to import cereals and other basic food¬ 
stuffs, which meant the switching of 
much pasture and horticulture land to 
the production of cereals, potatoes and 
sugar beets. In 1945, the value of agri¬ 
culture production was about 66 per 
cent of that in 1938 and about one- 
sixth of the population works directly 
or indirectly in agriculture. The in¬ 
dustry is primarily of a family charac¬ 
ter which makes for high social stability 
owing to the fact that there are pro¬ 
portionally more independent people to 
be found among farmers than in-other 
classes of Belgian society. 

Farm organizations are taking a 
prominent place in Belgian recovery. 
The largest of these is the Boerenbond, 
which is confined almost exclusively to 
the Belgian Flemish party and has 
about 100,000 members, formed into 
guilds in each locality. Within the 
society there is an insurance society 
covering all farm risks, a technical 
service, which makes available to mem¬ 
bers first-class modern agricultural 
equipment, and many other specialized 
branches. 


There were 23 four-figure prices for 
bulls, 13 from Argentina, five from home 
breeders, two from South Africa and 
Canada, and one from the United 
States. 

At the Perth Aberdeen-Angus sale a 
week earlier, the 1946 breed record of 
7,500 gs. was threatened when Emor of 
Derculich sold for 7,100 gs. to a Scot¬ 
tish purchaser. Unlike the Shorthorn 
sale, at which exactly the same number 
of bulls were sold, the 1948 average of 
£297 was higher than in either of the 
previous two years. There were 16 four- 
figure prices, six of which came from 
exporters who bought in all 40 bulls and 
11 heifers. Thirty-five bulls went to 
Argentina and the remainder to the 
United States and New Zealand. 


I.F.A.P. Will Meet In Paris 

O N May 19-29, the International Fed¬ 
eration of Agricultural Producers 
will hold its second annual general 
meeting in Paris, France. It is expected 
that there will be a number of important 
constitutional, membership and finan¬ 
cial questions to be dealt with affecting 
the organization itself, in addition to 
which the Policy Committee will have 
many other important problems to con¬ 
sider and report back to the general 
meeting. These will include the general 
policy of the Federation on national and 
international levels, the relationship be¬ 
tween the I.F.A.P. and the United Na¬ 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion, as well as many other problems 
having to do with developments now 
taking place in world agriculture. 

National agricultural programs in re¬ 
lation to their effect on trade will come 
under careful scrutiny by the meeting. 
The question of commodity agreements 
and other forms of international trade 
development as they affect agriculture, 
and the stabilization of commodity 
prices internationally, will be carefully 
reviewed. The development of co-opera¬ 
tion among farmers the world over, and 
the supply of fertilizers, will provide 


M aking repairs or sharpening cut¬ 
ting implements—you can usually 
do the job in half the time when 
you’ve a batch of fresh, fast-cutting 
Black Diamond files on hand. Your 
hardware merchant or implement 
dealer can help you make a good 
selection of file types and sizes for 
your particular needs. 

Shown above: Flat File, Mill File, Websaw 
File and Half Round Wood Rasp. 

NICHOLSON FILE CO., Port Hope, Ontario 


I he Gosts ot harming 

D URING 1947, the cost of commodities 
and services used by farmers shot 
up at a more rapid rate of increase than 
at any time since 1939. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics issues a bulletin on 
farm costs in January, April and Aug¬ 
ust of each year. Data are available 
back as far as 1922, though from 1922 
to 1939 they are on an annual basis, and 
from 1940 to 1943, for April and August 
only of each year. 


Agricultural Scholarships 

A N announcement was recently made 
by Dr. J. F. Booth, president of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada, that 
again this year an open competition 
will be held for 20 scholarships of $800 
each, which will be available for post- 
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They’re here! Tractor Tires that have been proven "Tops” 
in actual field tests ; ; ; Tractor Tires that are built to meet 
and beat the worst field conditions. Gutta Percha Tractor 
Tires are designed to cut deep, grip firm, roll clean. And 
they carry a lifetime guarantee against faulty workmanship 
and materials. Equip your Tractor and Farm Implements 
with these PROVEN Gutta Percha Tires. They’ll give you 
satisfaction—PLUS! See your Gutta Percha Tire Dealer today! 


480-T-7 


GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER. LIMITED 
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Land is valuable for food production 
and in future the various armed serv¬ 
ices will require to use 1,027,000 acres, of 
which only about 14 per cent will be 
cultivable land, and only about 14,000 
acres good agricultural land. Of the re¬ 
mainder, the greater part of the moor- < 
land, heathland or forest land will be 
available for grazing. a 

Britain must conserve her land for 
food production as much as possible in 
view of her current financial difficulties. 
Substantial portions of the grain, meat 
and dairy produce she has to import 
comes from hard-currency countries. In ^ 
1947, for example, she imported £122 ■ 
million worth of grain and flour, of | 
which £76 million was paid to Canada, 
£19 million to. the U.S., and £18 million 
to Argentina—all dollar or hard-cur¬ 
rency countries. She also bought meat 
to the value of £125 million, and £110 
million worth of dairy produce. Canada » 
supplied £17 million pounds worth of 
meat and £11 million worth of dairy ■* 
products. Dairy produce from the Unit¬ 
ed States cost her £37 million and meat 
£7 million. From Argentina Britain 
bought meat to the value of £43 million 
and grain and flour £18 million. 


The Bureau was careful to point out 
that these indexes reflect actual price 
changes only. They do not show varia¬ 
tions in total farm costs resulting from 
the changes in quantity of items pur¬ 
chased. Neither do these indexes repre¬ 
sent all the factors of farm operation. 

Such items as repairs to machinery 
and other equipment, insurance, vet¬ 
erinary charges, blacksmithing, breed¬ 
ing fees, sacks and containers, hired 
threshing and capital expenditure for 
livestock and automobiles represent 
about 40 per cent of total expenses, but 
about two-thirds of their value repre¬ 
sents capital expenditure and, there¬ 
fore, these costs are not incorporated 
into the composite index. 

The composite index, intended to 
represent the over-all level of farm 
costs, consists of four separate indexes, 
namely those for equipment and ma¬ 
terials, tax and interest rates, wage 
rates, and farm family living costs. 

The over-all level of farm costs in 
1939 stood at 99.3. By January, 1947, 
this index stood at 141.8, and by Jan¬ 
uary, 1948, it had climbed to 168.5. This 
was for all of Canada. For western Can¬ 
ada, the composite index for 1939 was 
99.6. It rose to 132.6 by January, 1946; 
to 138.9 by January, 1947, and to 162.1 
by January, 1948. 

Between 1939 and January, 1948, 
equipment and materials rose from 96.1 
in Canada to 167.5; in western Canada 
from 96.7 to 157.7. Tax and interest 
rates in Canada rose from 100.6 in the 
same period, to 116.4, and in western 
Canada from 102.7 to 130.8. Farm wage 
rates in Canada rose from 108.1 to 303.1, 
and in western Canada from 108 to 
274.9 (363.1 in August, 1947). Farm 
family living costs in 1939 were 99.5 
and 155.2 in January, 1948. In western 
Canada, the increase was from 99.5 to 
155.7. 

Among the principal items making up 
the equipment and materials index, 
implements, in western Canada, rose 
from 103.3 to 121.7 from 1939 to Jan¬ 
uary, 1948; fertilizers from 107.2 to 
133.9; seed from 76.9 to 253.6; feed from 
78.7 to 196.2; gasoline, oil and grease 
from 93.9 to 126.6; building materials 
from 108.1 to 225.6; hardware from 101 
to 143.3, and binder twine from 93.8 
to 226.2. 

Property taxes increased in cost from 
108.8 to 165.8 from 1939 to January, 

1948, and interest on mortgages de¬ 
creased from 95.2 to 87.8. 

Of the items making up the composite 
family living costs in western Canada, 
food increased from 95.7 in 1939 to 177.1 
in 1948; clothing from 101.1 to 157.8; 
fuel from 100.2 to 162.7; household 
equipment from 101.2 to 170.6; health 
maintenance from 100.9 to 134.4, and 
miscellaneous items from 100.5 to 113.2. Saunders; also the rusil-resistant spring 

wheats Coronation and Cascade for east¬ 
ern Canada; the rust-resistant Van¬ 
guard and Beaver oats; Garnet and Re¬ 
ward wheat (started by Dr. Saunders). 

Born August 31, 1881, at Merrickville, 
in eastern Ontario, Dr. Newman will 
retire to his 100-acre farm there, on 
which his grandfather settled a few 
years after the Rideau Canal was com¬ 
pleted in 1832. Dr. Newman has operat¬ 
ed this farm for many years, and 
returning to it from time to time was 
one of his principal pleasures. 

He was educated at Merrickville and 
was later graduated from the Ontario 
Agricultural College in 1903. Later he 
took post-graduate work at Iowa State 
College, at Cambridge University, Eng¬ 
land, and at Svalov, Sweden, then and 
now one of the greatest plant breeding 
centres of the world. In 1903, Dr. New¬ 
man joined the old Seed Branch of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture 
and was appointed secretary of the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association in 
1905, one year after its organization. He 
remained secretary of the C.S.G.A. for 
18 years and until he was appointed to 
succeed the late Dr. Saunders. Dr. New¬ 
man’s retirement went into effect Feb¬ 
ruary 28, and his very many friends 
across Canada will wish him well. 
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Dr. L. H. Newman Retires 
rvR. L. H. NEWMAN has retired after 
** 25 years as Dominion Cerealist at 
the Central Experimental Farm, Ot¬ 
tawa. He succeeded the late Dr. Charles 
Saunders who developed Marquis wheat; 
and during his own regime there has 
been developed the rust-resistant hard, 
red spring wheats, Renown, Regent and 
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Rain-making in Australia 

AUSTRALIA has experimented with 
* * artificial rain-making to an extent 
that is said to be of greater probable 
significance than has been achieved 
elsewhere. Eight different clouds were 
used. In one test, declared to be the 
most spectacular, 150 pounds of dry ice 
or granulated carbon dioxide was drop¬ 
ped from an aircraft into a cloud. Rain 
echoes were detected on the radar 
equipment of the plane within five min¬ 
utes. A further 150 pounds of dry ice 
was released, and 21 minutes after the 
first release, heavy rain came from the 
base of the cloud. One hour and six 
minutes after the first release, the air¬ 
craft descended well below the cloud 
base and saw a pillar of rain reaching 
the ground over at least 20 square miles. 




Sold at leading feed dealers 
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Britain's Food Problem 

I N Britain, there are less than 57 mil¬ 
lion acres of land to support approxi¬ 
mately 47 million people. During the war 
the armed services utilized 11.$ million 
acres, but of this, more than 10 million 
acres has been released for civilian use. 








FARMERS! SAVE YOUR LAND! 


Stop erosion, rebuild soil, speed planting 
with this amazing money-making machine! 


It’s the famous FARMHAND Prairie Mulcher. 
Big rotary rake spreads loose straw, stubble 
and vegetation from unplowed land onto freshly 
plowed soil. Mulch binds soil in place . .. elimi¬ 
nates plow plugging and necessity for straw 
burning . . . checks weeds and erosion ... in¬ 
creases crops. The only machine in the world 
that does all these vital jobs. Ask your FARM¬ 
HAND Dealer. Or write us for free booklet. 
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"I add 6fteHoroy stacks with my 

Hish-reach farmhand loader 

-plusTOSH-OFF" 

I’m getting better hay... with less spoilage, thanks to the new Push-o£f 
attachment that makes my FARMHAND Hydraulic Loader 
the high stacking champion of them all! 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? The Push-off attachment adds 
6 extra feet to the gigantic 21-foot reach of my 
FARMHAND Loader . . . gives me high, firm, rounded 
stacks that weather well and retain top quality. If you 
own a FARMHAND Loader, a Push-off on your hay 
basket will make your haying completely mechanized. 


HYDRAULIC CONTROLLED ! The Push-off fits on the 
hay basket easily . . . operates from its own control 
valve through the same hydraulic pressure system as your 
FARMHAND Loader. Pushes loads off ends of basket 
tines to center of the stack. Light aluminum construction. 
Folds flat. . . doesn’t cut down basket capacity. 


SAVES ME $3.50 A TON in haying. My FARMHAND 
Loader with hay basket sweeps up windrows at speeds to 
15 m.p.h.... takes a half-ton at a time . . . clears from 15 
to 20 acres a day with no waste of time or labor. If you 
put up 20 tons or more of hay each year, as I do, you can’t 
afford to be without a FARMHAND Loader! 


STACKS 5 TO 6 TONS PER HOUR .. . with no extra 
hired help needed! My FARMHAND Loader with Push- 
off makes haying practically a one-man operation. 27-foot 
reach (including Push-off) puts the hay where I want it. 
3,000 lb. lift speeds the job. “Wrist Action” hydraulic 
control deposits loads gently, evenly, where I want them. 


LOADS SPREADERS IN 3 MINUTES! Another big 
job I do quickly with my FARMHAND Loader. You’ll 
never guess how handy and versatile this amazing loader 
can be until you see it in action on your own farm. It lifts 
and carries almost anything . . . hoists it higher ... un¬ 
loads it better than a crew of men. 


DOES MORE THAN 50 FARM TASKS! Hoists sand 
and gravel. . . plow? and scoops snow . . . moves earth 
i. . carries wood . .. pulls fence posts and well rods . .: 

lifts huge rocks_hauls pipe, poles, machinery and bulky 

loads . . . stacks lumber . . . provides sturdy scaffold for 
painting and repairing. A year-around farm necessity! 


See your FARMHAND dealer! 

Get the facts and you'll get a FARM¬ 
HAND—proved on thousands of farms for 
more than seven years. Service and re¬ 
placement parts ALWAYS available! 


Farmhand W H loader 

designed by a farmer, built for farmers by 'v—\\ 

SUPERIOR SEPARATOR COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. • 797 Notre Dame Avenue - Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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The horns just drop off. The calf doesn’t bleed, feels no irritation 
or pain. A new Dr. Hess product called POL does the job. 

POL was developed right in our own laboratories. We knew 
a modern chemical dehorner was badly needed. We knew old- 
type caustics had many bad features and that everybody hates 
the blood and mess of mechanical dehorning. 

POL sticks, the calf doesn’t rub it off. 
Horn buttons treated with POL don’t 
ooze. POL is not dangerous to calf’s 
face and eyes or cow’s flanks or udder. 

If you’ll just try POL, we don’t be¬ 
lieve you’ll ever want to dehorn any 
other way. Use it on calves 3 to 10 
days old. Enough for 10 calves is $1. 
Get it from your Dr. Hess dealer. 
Hess & Clark, Ltd., London, Ontario. 

ANIMAL HEALTH -the control of Internal and 
external parasites and diseases — is the full-tim^ 
job of Dr. Hess research. 




NEW 

EASILY APPLIED 
MIXTURE 

Osmose brings 3 to 5 times 
added life to native posts; poplar, 
willow, spruce, pine or tamarack 
. . . dry or green . . . doubles the 
life of cedar. Good for any wood 
in contact with the ground. 
Costs only 3 to 4 cents per post. 

Over 2,000,000 power and 
telephone poles treated in the 
U.S. and Canada are your guar¬ 
antee. Your dealer can supply 
you. 


GOOD ALL ABOUND FOR ANY WOOD IN OR NEAR THE GROUND 


OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING CO. OF CANADA LIMITED 

Head Office and Plant.: Pratt Ave., Montreal 
1465 Yonge Street, Toronto • 83 Union Building, Calgary 


LIVESTOCK 



[Guide photo. 

Peter Jamieson Sr., Mrs. Jamieson, with Eric and his small daughter, 
all of Rodono Farm, Alix, Alberta. 


Dual-Purpose Cattle and Yorkshires 


These are the mainstay at Rodono Farm, 

R ODONO FARM is rather a nice 
farm name, don’t you think? It 
sounds wholesome, pleasant and 
unusual. I have no idea where it 
originated, though it probably is of Old 
Country vintage. In any case, I found 
the Peter Jamiesons of Alix, Alberta, 
nice people to visit. What with Peter 
Jamieson Sr.’s geniality, to say nothing 
of his rheumatism which kept me from 
believing that I was taking him from 
more important work, and Mrs. Jamie¬ 
son’s hospitality and their son Eric’s 
lively and intelligent interest in the 
farm and its herd of Dual-Purpose 
Shorthorns, I came away feeling that 
my visit had been both pleasant and 
profitable. Having also met their second 
son, Peter Jr. (Terry, to the family), 
now District Agriculturist for the Al¬ 
berta Department of Agriculture at 
Claresholm, it had been all the easier 
to become acquainted. 

Peter Jamieson Sr. was a Scottish 
manufacturer. Like many another hope¬ 
ful investor, he had bought land in 
western Canada as far back as 1911. 
When he brought his family out after 
the war, he found that he had a fairly 
hilly, and rather sandy farm, with about 
30 acres cleared, and no buildings other 
than the present rather large house 
built in 1908. It wasn’t long, however, 
before the combined enthusiasm and 
good sense of the family led him into 
livestock. 

Sheep were an early venture, and in 
1927, Mr. Jamieson bought his first 
three purebred Hampshire ewes, to¬ 
gether with two ewe lambs, from the 
University of Alberta. In five years the 
flock was built up to 90 head. Not only 
that, he sent out grand champions to 
Alberta shows, and for many years Mr. 
Jamieson was a prominent sheep 
breeder in the Province. I learned at the 
time of my visit that coyotes had 
eventually forced him out of the sheep 
business. 

The farm comprises a full section 
and the pride of the place now is the 
herd of Dual-Purpose Shorthorns. Care¬ 
ful records are kept, and not only is all 
the milk weighed and recorded, but the 
more promising females are put on 
R.O.P. test. One of them, Claribel, on 
305-day test, made 9,979 pounds of milk 
in 305 days with 402 pounds of fat, as 
a two-year-old. She milked 348 days 
during the lactation and produced 10 ,- 
608 pounds of milk and 432 pounds fat 
testing 4.07 per cent during the period. 
At the time of my visit, she was four 
years old and would probably produce 
12,000 pounds by the end of her year. 
Another, older cow, Rodono Irene, had 


supplemented by thrifty Scots husbandry 

!i 

made a record as a nine-year-old of 
10,025 pounds milk and 441 pounds fat 
in 269 days. 

The Jamiesons, however, are not 
particularly interested in high produc¬ 
tion. They like cows that give from 7,000 
to 8,000 pounds of milk, and are at the 
same time good representative beef 
animals. This means an excess of 
neither beef nor milk. Claribel, inci¬ 
dentally, weighed 1,500 pounds at the 
start of her current test. 4 

Eric told me that he tries to have 
cows dry at least two months before ■* 
freshening. “It is much better to have 
them calve when they are in first class 
shape,” he said. “It is hard to get high 
milk production and condition at the 
same time.” 

Four bulls from the herd have been 
qualified, which means that they have 
each sired four qualified daughters. 
Vanguard Robbie, the sire then in use, 
is expected to qualify this year. His first 
daughter, Rodono Doris, produced 6,195 
pounds of milk in 245 days. “Most 
Shorthorns will milk,” said Eric, “but 
they have to be the Shorthorn type as 
well, and that is where selection comes , 
in. Sometimes one makes a mistake, 
especially in the selection of a bull, but * 
generally this is because you are misled 
by some big record. With heifers, you 
can pretty well tell by looking at them 
and knowing their sires and dams, 
how they will do.” 

The herd is accredited, and generally ' 
numbers from 30 to 40 head. It is never 
up as high as 50. The Jamiesons would ' 
rather feed fewer fat animals over 
winter, than a large number of thin 
ones. 

The cattle originally were grade cows. 
About 1927, Mr. Jamieson tried to buy , 
some purebreds from E. K. Allonby, of 
Crossfield, Alberta. Mr. Allonby wouldn’t 
sell him any, at first. He managed to 
buy one bull, and was told to go home 
and raise some good grades. He did this 
and started weighing and testing his 
milk. At the end of the year he sold 
five of the nine cows he had and found 
he was getting practically the same 
cream cheques from the remaining four 
that he had got from the nine. A neigh¬ 
bor, more recently, had somewhat the 
same experience, when he discovered 
that after milking five to six cows and 
testing some of them out of the herd for 
poor production, he was getting about 
the same cream cheque for the remain¬ 
ing three as from the original larger 
number. 

“Some cows will fool you if you don’t 
watch out,” Eric told me. “They milk 
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well at first, but are good only for a 
short time. Others will milk, say, 15 
pounds a day and keep it up.” And some 
of the Jamiesons’ original cows that 
they thought were the poorest did the 
best under actual weighing and record¬ 
ing of the milk. 

Rodono cows are milked regularly, 
approximately 12 hours apart. They are 
never milked after supper, “not a half 
a dozen times in the last 25 years.” 
Chores are a part of the day’s work, and 
field work stops at 5:30. 

Moreover, no concentrates are ever 
bought for the cattle. The cows calve 
in the fall, beginning in November, 
Which gives the winter to look after 
them and get any records that are de¬ 
sired. This makes milking light in hay¬ 
ing and harvesting time, and the cows 
are never milked more than twice daily. 
They get all the protein each individual 
requires, and all the alfalfa hay they 
can consume. Eric says' he doesn’t dis¬ 
approve of protein and mineral supple¬ 
ments, but they just don’t seem to be 
needed in the herd. Iodized salt is made 
up on the farm, and particular care is 
taken to see that it is dried for two 
or three days in the granary. Bran is 
fed for about three weeks before calving. 

Rodono Farm also has purebred 
Yorkshires, although not as many as 
formerly. Last summer there were only 
four sows and the practice is to get only 
one litter per year, in April. Although 
small litters were quite common 
throughout Alberta, in the spring of 
1947 Mr. Jamieson’s four litters con¬ 
sisted of 12 pigs each. One of the dif¬ 
ficulties with two litters per year, in Mr. 
Jamieson’s opinion, is that the first 
litter must come in January and 
February. If the spring is late, as it was 
last year, the pigs are too old before 
they can get outside. 

The Rodono Farm owners believe hogs 
are good if the feeder raises his own 
grain, though at last-summer prices, 
they felt it hardly paid to buy grain to 
feed. Forcing growth of pigs tends to in¬ 
crease the percentage of fat and shorten 
them up. By the time spring opens up, 
thfe Jamiesons’ April pigs are ready to go 
outdoors and get accustomed to pasture. 
They do not seem to need reduced iron. 
At the time of my visit the spring pigs 
were on a pasture secured by sowing 
oats and barley on land seeded down 
to brome and alfalfa. 

Brome is the natural grass in the dis¬ 
trict. Quite a few people are growing 
crested wheat grass, but the Jamiesons 
believe there is really nothing to touch 
creeping red fescue in their area. “I 
have taken neighbors out on Christmas 
day,” said Eric, “and shown them the 
creeping red fescue green under the 
snow. It doesn’t seed heavily in heavy 
land, but we have noticed that wherever 
creeping red fescue grows is a favorite 
place for the deer all winter.” 

It is easy to see that Peter Jamieson 
Sr. likes pigs. We went out to the yards 
and after a few calls by name, three- 
year-old Susie came trotting in from 
the pasture, a very typey three-year-old 
of excellent length, and gentle. Across 
the fence by himself was Leslie, the 
6 %-month Essondale boar, who oblig¬ 
ingly lay down to be scratched and 
talked to. Young pigs were growthy but, 
not fat. Out on pasture they get plenty 
of exercise and acquire desirable length. 
As protection against the hot sun they 
get a coating of crankcase oil. 

Light Sussex poultry are also kept on 
Rodono Farm. Last year was the first 
year that day-old chicks were pur¬ 
chased, and the experience was very 
satisfactory. Incidentally, Mr. Jamieson 
contends that the meat of the Light 
Sussex has a distinct flavor. 

Mr. Jamieson tried to show me how 
to “witch” for water, but it wouldn’t 
work for me. He had a piece of wire, if 
I remember correctly, and we stayed 
near the well house, where he knew 
there was water, but I couldn’t get a ' 
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WEED 



When I read about killing weeds The agricultural representative 
chemically in crops with 2-4 DOW endorsed Chemical weed control, 
—it seemed too good to be true. I bought a drum of 2-4 DOW. 



2-4 DOW Weed Killer—used Free from weeds, my grain crop 
according to directions—was flourished—and the total yield was 
thoroughly sprayed in my fields, really something to brag about! 




Seems I grew 
dollar bills 
when I stopped 
raising weeds! 

You, too, should 
learn of the excellent results 
—the bigger crop yield folks 
are getting by going after 
weeds with 2-4 DOW. 
Simply mix and apply 2-4 
DOW as recommended. Kill 
the weeds easily—effectively 
— economically. 


FIELD NOTES 


"ARTIFICIAL FROST" 

GIVEN CREDIT FOR 
SUPERIOR POTATO CROP 

Many potato growers harvested bet¬ 
ter crops last year through the use 
of Dowspray 66 Improved to kill 
potato vines (and weed top growth); 
Dowspray 66 Improved contains a 
very active toxicant which acts as 
an "artificial frost.” It kills vines in 
1 to 3 days, allowing normal ripen¬ 
ing and permitting early digging 
without waiting for natural frost. 
Growers who used this spray to 
spread the harvest season reported 
less loss from blight in storage, the 
elimination of off-type growths— 
and easier digging, and no vines to 
clog diggers. Seed growers use it 
to control size of seed stock, by 
killing vines as soon as tubers reach 
the desired size. 

NEW CHEMICAL COMPOUND 
POTATO SPROUT STOPPER 

Each year several million bushels 
of table stock potatoes sprout in 
storage and, as a result, lose weight, 
food value and storage life. Now 
chemistry has found a growth-regu¬ 
lating compound that retards sprout¬ 
ing and saves food for the world and 
money for the potato farmers and 
processors. The material is methyl 
ester of 2-naphthalene acetic acid; 
On most varieties it retards sprouts 
so well that potatoes stored over the 
winter still approach the appearance 
and quality of new potatoes. Testing 
of this new growth-regulating com¬ 
pound has been extensive. Dow 
Sprout Inhibitor for commercial 
producers and handlers of potatoes 
is now on the market. 

DDT CREDITED 
WITH INCREASED 
BEEF PRODUCTION 

DDT is now being credited with 
adding valuable pounds in Canadian 
beef and milk production by the 
simple method of controlling flies, 
lice and ticks on beef and dairy 
cattle. Additional gains of from 30 
to 60 pounds of beef per head were 
reported recently by stock raisers 
using Dow DDT formulations. Pres¬ 
ent recommendations are a mini¬ 
mum of 4 pounds of Dow DDT 50% 
Wettable Powder in 100 gallons of 
water. For complete fly control, live¬ 
stock growers are spraying barns 
and sheds as well as the animals, 
themselves. The addition of under¬ 
line spraying alone is reported to 
increase protection as much as a 
week. 


See your Dealer today! M ,„ r 

dealer to recommend the right Dow Weed Killer—there are 
several for specific purposes. Ask your neighbors who have 
tried 2-4 DOW—ask your agricultural representative — 
or write to Dow. 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 

204 Richmond St. West, Toronto 1, Canada 
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Make money with 
horses. Every farmer, 
every lover of horseflesh should have 
a copy of this booklet. If you want 
to know how to break, train and 
make money with horses, write today 
for fun information FREE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
Animal Breeding. If you are inter¬ 
ested in Galtlng and Riding the 
saddle horse check here. □ Do it to¬ 
day — now. You'll never regret it. 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 574 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


SOLVE YOUR FENCING PROBLEMS 



(MAiunan rtncen.) 


HflLLmfln 

SENIOR &. 
STANDARD 

MODE L_ S 
sold across Canada 


(HAumnn prodocr) 


j. c Hflumnn mFc. co. lhtuted 

WATCPI.OO ONTARIO 



RELIEVE 

Sore 
Shoulders 


KEEP HORSE AT WORK 

Th. best way to keep bruises. 
Strains, swellings from causing ex¬ 
pensive “lay-up” is to attend to 
them right away with Absorbine. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, Absorbine 
is used by leading veterinarians to help 
r prevent such congestive troubles from be¬ 
coming permanent afflictions: By speed¬ 
ing blood flow to injury it helps carry off 
congestion. Absorbine rubbed on swelling 
usually relieves soreness in a few hours! 

Absorbine costs only $2.50 for a long- 
lasting bottle. When Absorbine works 
to clear up injury, as it has on many 
others, you’ll agree Absorbine is worth 
many times its cosL_At all druggists. 
W. F. Young Inc. Lyman House. Montreal. 


ABSORBINE 


AN 

OPPORTUNITY 

One of the Nation’s largest companies, 
catering principally to farmer’s needs is 
ready to replace a valuable contract which 
should mean complete independence for a 
man fortunate enough to have the follow* 
ing qualifications . . . character record 
that will withstand investigation and proven 
ability to efficiently manage both himself 
and his own business. Financial status or 
age are not extremely important, but a car 
is necessary. Write the advertiser Box 201, 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
on mink, muskrat, fox, rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

588 Mt. Pleasant Rd._ Toronto, Ontario 



• Don’t let COUGHS due to COLDS lay up work 
stock. Gi \e SPOHN’S COMPOUND — for 54 
years America’s favorite COUGH remedy lor 
horses and mules. Acts on nose, throat and bron¬ 
chial tubes. Relieves difficult breathing. Used by 
most famous horsemen. Ask any drug store . 
SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY, Goshen, Ind. 


SPO 


COMPOUND 

for COUCHS DUE TO COLDS 
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move out of it, although there was no 
doubt about it turning strongly in his 
hand. 

All during my visit I was regaled 
with little stories about this and that 
and people and things. There was Ad¬ 
vanced Registry which Mr. Jamieson 
said was not utilized owing to some 
previous difficulties and, of course, the 
Scottish flag which he unearthed after 
much difficulty in some city store, buy¬ 
ing it for 25 cents, though it had been 
priced at $1.85. On a hill near the barn 
stands the flag pole, visible from any 
part of the farm. If the flag is up, Eric 
knows he is wanted at the house. 

During World War I, Mr. Jamieson 
was an officer instructor in the Gordon 
Highlanders. He still shows the effect in 
his carriage and bearing, of that early 
military training. Nowadays, however, 
he finds it difficult to get out to live¬ 
stock meetings the way he used to do. 
—H.S.P. 


duced iron, to the individual pigs once 
each^week from the time they are three 
or four days old until they are about a 
month old, must be resorted to. A small 
amount of reduced iron is all that is 
needed in one dose—enough to half 
cover a ten-cent piece, and placed well 
back on the tongue with a flat stick or 
spoon handle. 


Feed Pregnant Animals Well 

REGNANT breeding stock, whether 
cows, mares, ewes or sows, that are 
to farrow within the next few weeks to 
two months, should now be getting the 
most carefully arranged rations of any 
time in their lives. Whether milk is to 
be produced for market and therefore 
is desired in large quantities, or the 
young raised for market, the female 
must produce a good milk supply and 
for as long as necessary. The best time 
to guarantee that is before the young- 
are born. Inadequate feeding before 



Eric Jamieson tempts Claribel with a pail of chop. She possesses good Dual-Purpose Type 

and has plenty of milk as well. 


Protect New-born Pigs from Anemia 

T has been calculated that four out of 
every ten pigs that die do so as a 
direct; or indirect, result of anemia. 
Anemia is a reduction in the amount of 
the substance which gives blood its red 
color. This substance is hemoglobin. 
Lack of hemoglobin almost always 
results from a lack of iron in the body. 

Anemia is probably the most im¬ 
portant killer of suckling pigs. Losses 
due to it are not necessarily direct, but 
anemic pigs lose vigor and vitality, 
which makes them subject to infectious 
troubles of various kinds, and they are 
very likely to get a very costly setback, 
if they do not eventually die, from 
some cause traceable to a weakening of 
the blood system. 

Symptoms of anemia are a change in 
the skin color from a healthy pink to a 
greyish white. This is particularly 
noticeable in the ears. The jowls be¬ 
come puffy and the pig generally list¬ 
less. Sometimes respiratory or digestive 
disorders are associated with anemia. 

Pigs are born with some reserve of 
iron in the body, but it is not sufficient 
to last more than a few days. A re¬ 
newed supply is not possible from the 
sow’s milk, nor is it possible to feed 
the sow iron and have it transmitted 
through the milk. Pigs in the natural 
state or late spring litters allowed to get 
outside, do not suffer from this trouble 
as a rule, because they have access to 
soil and manage to get sufficient iron to 
keep them in health. 

Obviously, the logical and most 
natural method of applying iron to pigs 
inside, is to have stored up in the fall 
a supply of sods about a foot square, so 
that one can be thrown into the pen 
each day. This method may be found 
inconvenient and is certainly often 
neglected, so that the second treatment, 
that of feeding ferric hydroxide, or re¬ 


birth may well mean weak offspring and 
milk of low vitamin content. 

A pregnant animal can store consider¬ 
able protein in her body, so that she 
should be well fed during the last 
period of pregnancy in order to build up 
the necessary reserve for' this purpose. 
Alfalfa hay will help to insure strong, 
young animals as well as a supply of 
milk, since it is very high in protein. 
Legume hays surpass other common 
feeds in calcium content, but cereal 
grains are higher in phosphorus. Well- 
cured legume hay is rich in Vitamin A 
and D which makes it very useful for 
young growing animals and for the 
breeding herd. Where sufficient phos¬ 
phorus is not available, bone meal or 
monocalcium phosphate should be fed 
in a mixture with iodized salt. 

The foetus of the pregnant animal 
makes most of its growth in the last 
period of pregnancy, and since it is also 
desirable that the dam should increase 
in weight without becoming too fat 
during the same period, the importance 
of liberal and judicious feeding is 
evident. 


Canadian Bacon in Britain 

ANADIAN bacon arrives in the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom at Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Bristol and Newcastle. R. L. 
Layton, representative in the United 
Kingdom of the Canadian Meat Board, 
was in Canada not long ago after two 
years overseas. He reports that he made 
a canvass before leaving Britain of the 
leading wholesale and retail buyers of 
Canadian bacon and received no com¬ 
plaints. This he believed was due to the 
fact that while the British people liked 
Canadian bacon during the war years, 
there has been an improvement in both 
the quality and the butchering since the 
war ended. Moreover, Canadian bacon 
is arriving in a more even flow than 
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ever before, and is cleared into cold 
storage without delay. He also reports 
that consumers in London and the 
southern part of England prefer their 
bacon smoked, but in the other parts of 
England and Wales, and in Scotland, it 
is preferred green or unsmoked. * 

Hog Marketings Show Increase 4 

T HE Dominion Department of AgricuN 
ture has announced that hog mar¬ 
ketings in January throughout the 
country were about 46 per cent above 
the marketings of January, 1947, and in 
eastern Canada constituted a record for J 
the month of January in any year, show- 1 
ing a gain of nearly 49 per cent over the 
same month last year. 

The Department believes these figures 
do not indicate serious liquidation of 
pigs, and calls attention to the fact that 
the proportion of sows (one in 30) was x 
identical with that of January, 1947. 
There was some tendency in November _ 
and December and to a lesser degree in 
January, to market lighter hogs. It is 
believed that some of the increased 
marketings may be due to higher re¬ 
ceipts in inspected and approved pack¬ 
ing plants, following on the lower , 
domestic consumption and the desire of 
producers to obtain government prem- ■, 
iums which can be secured only through 
inspected plants. 

In 1947, Manitoba marketed fewer 
hogs than in 1939, and was the only 
province in Canada to revert to below 
the pre-war level. Saskatchewan, which . 
rose from 312,188 hogs marketed in 
1939, to 1,934,112 in 1944, dropped in 
1947 to 434,849. Alberta which increased 
from 979,898 hogs in 1939 to marketings 
of 2,981,940 in 1944, marketed only 
1,105,222 last year. 

All eastern provinces increased hog 
marketings last year. The percentage in- - 
creases by provinces varied from 11.1 per 
cent in Prince Edward Island to 101.5 ■ 
per cent in Nova Scotia. However, On¬ 
tario’s 18.2 per cent represented 95,000 
more hogs than the increase from all 
the other eastern provinces combined. 

Of 229,487,803 pounds of bacon ex¬ 
ported last year to the United King¬ 
dom, 171,045,982 pounds represented A1 
bacon, of which 114,902,765 pounds were 
of sides weighing from 55 to 65 pounds. 
This was almost 50 per cent of the total 
bacon exported. 

Eastern and western Canada each 
produced about the same percentage of 
B1 hogs last year, but eastern Canada 
marketed 36.8 per cent Grade A hogs 
while western Canada only put 23.5 per 
cent into this grade. This was a lower 
percentage of Grade A hogs than in any 
year since 1941. Western Canada mar¬ 
keted higher percentages of B3, C, 
heavy, and extra heavy hogs than the 
east, while the percentage of total mar¬ 
ketings in the west consisting of No. 1 
sows was higher than in any year since ' 
1941, amounting to 7.3 per cent, com¬ 
pared with 4.4 per cent for the previous 
year. Alberta marketed the lowest per¬ 
centage of Grade A hogs last year, and 
it is not too satisfying to see that the 
poorest percentage in the eastern 
provinces was better than the highest 
percentage in the west. 


Annuals Here Now 

f*OPIES of the Farming News An- 
^ nual and Scottish Farmer Album 
are again available for 1947. These 
are the famous livestock annuals 
which many of our readers have been 
securing through The Country Guide 
for years. The price is still $1.00 each, 
postpaid, and orders will be filled in 
the order in which they are received. 

The Country Guide also has a 
number of Stallion Record Books on 
hand which stallion owners have 
used satisfactorily for a number of 
years. The price of these is also $1.00 
each, postpaid. Address all orders to 
Book Department, The Country 
Guide, 290 Vaughan Street, Winni¬ 
peg, Manitoba. 
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The BIG MOMENT —the body drop! The shining, neatly-trimmed 
Plymouth body is about to be lowered and securely fastened to 
its sturdy chassis with rubber-cushioned mountings. This is 
one of the most spectacular sights in the automobile plant of 
the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, at Windsor. 

Earlier, on the production line, the sturdy chassis has been 
fitted with Plymouth value features, such as—Front-end Sway 
Eliminator—Amola Steel Springs—famous Plymouth Safety- 
Rim Wheels and Super Cushion tires for blowout protection 
and Plymouth’s big, 95 horsepower, floating-power engine. 
When the handsome Plymouth comes off the assembly line, 
lubricants are added and it is ready for a final thorough check 
and road test. After being put through its paces by expert 
Chrysler inspectors, the necessary adjustments are made and 


another fine Canadian-built Plymouth rolls out of the busy 
plant ready to give reliable performance, greater safety and 
increased economy to its new Canadian owner. 



^ The Chrysler Corporation's passenger car plant at Windsor, 
Canada. This huge plant contains over 13 acres of floor area, 
where 2,265 skilled Canadian craftsmen, modern machines and 
equipment produce fine Canadian automobiles. 
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FIELD 


Help yourself to bigger yields—extra dollars—from your 
grain fields this year. Put in your crops with a dependable 
John Deere-Van Brunt Grain Drill that promotes quick germi¬ 
nation, rapid growth, full, even stands, and bigger yields by 
placing uniform quantities of seed at even depth in the soil. 

Get Better Stands . . . Bigger Yields 

There are two big reasons why John Deere-Van Brunt Grain 
Drills promote better stands and bigger yields. First, the 
adjustable-gate fluted force-feeds, which plant many different 
crops in almost any desired quantity per acre, operate with 
unfailing accuracy. 

Second, spring pressure on the furrow openers always re¬ 
mains uniform because it is applied with jackknife effect. 
This exclusive feature assures even depth of planting—pro¬ 
motes better stands and more uniform ripening of the crop. 

There's a Drill to Suit Your Needs 

Whether you choose a Model “B” Low-Wheel Grain Drill, or 
a Model “LL” Press Grain Drill, you are sure of accurate, de¬ 
pendable planting. These drills are famous for their ease of 
operation and long life. They can be equipped with your 
choice of furrow openers. Grass seed attachment and other 
optional equipment can be supplied. 

See your John Deere dealer for full information. 


The Model “B” Low-Wheel 
Drill, which plants accurately 
at speeds up to 6 M.P.H., is 
shown above. The Model “LL” 
Drill is pictured below. 




Tree-Planting Pays On This Farm 

He gets the effect of 50-acre protected fields with 100-acre fields 
for power equipment to work in 


I T’S a long way from PembHdge 
Castle in Monmouthshire, England, 
to the flat plains southwest of 
Netherhill, Saskatchewan. C. R. 
Jones was born in the Castle and now 
farms one mile west and six miles south 
of Netherhill. This doesn’t mean, he 
told me, that he was born in the purple, 
or with a silver spoon in his mouth, but 
merely that the old castle, in which it 
is said that Oliver Cromwell once lived, 
stood on the border of Herefordshire as 
late as 1932, complete with courtyard, 
stone wall, turrets, dungeon and moat. 
It had become, in fact, a farm house, 
serving the 300-acre farm which Mr. 
Jones’ father operated, and on which he 
raised principally wheat, Shire horses 
and race horses. It was being rebuilt 
when Mr. Jones went back home in 1932, 
but he showed me a picture of it as it 
had been, and one could well believe 
that it had stood the storms and tests of 
time since the stirring days of England’s 
history when Cromwell and his Puritans 
cut off the head of Charles I. 

At Netherhill in 1913, conditions were 
quite different from those along the 
southern part of the boundary between 
England and Wales. Not being familiar 
with Canadian farming methods, Mr. 
Jones thought he could probably make 
more money by breaking land for those 
more experienced, and he broke a lot 
of it between Netherhill and Kindersley. 
He acquired two big old Rumley trac¬ 
tors, and one year one of his outfits 
did between $13,000 and $14,000 worth 
of work in nine months. Whatever 
money he made, he put into land, but 
during these early years he says he 
wasn’t very successful as a farmer. He 
did the other fellow’s work at the right 
time and his own work whenever he 
could get at it. 

This appears to have continued for 
quite a long time, as it wasn’t until 
sometime in the ’30’s that he settled 
down to good farmine, and stopped 
doing outside work for others. Now that 
prices are good, he thinks farming is 
easy, but says he worked too long for 
other people. One thing that amazed 
him during the ’30’s was that when the 
government wasn’t getting much in the 
way of taxes, they continued to pay out 
“heaps of money to keep farmers.” 

Although he farms 12 quarters, Mr. 
Jones says he doesn’t need" nearly that 
much land to make a living. He could 
make a good living on a half-section, 
and it was easy to see that he kept 


thinking of that 300-acre English farm 
from which, incidentally, a Shire stal¬ 
lion had been sold as a colt for around 
$9,000, which was the highest price ever 
paid in England for a Shire until 1911. 

Ambitious, and willing to work hard, 
he knew that he could make a go of 
farming in Canada. His land was good, 
though not in as good shape as now; 
and in 1937, the driest year ever, he was 
able to sell a carload of wheat and keep 
650 bushels for seed, in addition to 
growing enough oat sheaves for feed— 
and this on stubble. 

MR JONES now grows registered seed, 
and in 1947 had close to 900 acres 
of registered seed crops. These con¬ 
sisted of second generation Apex wheat, 
in addition to Royal flax and Valour 
oats. He has never exhibited seed at 
Chicago, but has shown at Saskatoon, 
and has won a’number of prizes, al¬ 
though he has never spent much time 
in fixing up his samples. He did wish 
he had sent seed to Chicago from one 
or two crops, because for two years in 
succession his wheat weighed 68% 
pounds per bushel straight from the 
combine. 

To keep his land as free as possible 
from weeds, he invariably follows the 
combine with the tractor, on all land to 
be summerfallowed the following year. 
This practice, he believes, gets the seeds 
off the surface and into the ground so 
they get a start early in the spring and 
can be killed with subsequent cultiva¬ 
tions. 

He began using large equipment about 
1930, starting with a small combine. In 
1938 he used a binder for the last time, 
and in 1939 he began using the combine 
for harvesting altogether. The tractor is 
equipped with a cab built by his 
nephew; and an interesting sidelight on 
the extent to which farm boys are 
trained in the use of machinery at an 
early age, is the fact that a boy 10 years 
old has handled the tractor for com¬ 
bining. 

Large equipment, of course, means a 
good farm shop, and winter repair of 
machinery. One by one they are looked 
over and made ready for early seeding 
in the spring. The shop is not elaborate, 
but it is fairly well equipped, with good 
bench tools, a forge, power drill, emery 
wheel and other similar equipment. A 
10 -foot door allows implements to be 
taken inside during the winter, and an 
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C. R. Jones, Netherhill, Sask., stands in a field of young flax, on level, treeless land 
touching the home half-section. For contrast see second picture with this story . 
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850-watt, 32-volt Delco plant lights the 
shop at night, if necessary, in addition 
to lighting the house and operating an 
electric iron and washer. A gas engine 
operates a pump, as well as the power 
drill and emery wheel, and a chain hoist 
in the shop is one of the most useful 
pieces of equipment. 

O NE of the most striking things about 
the Jones farm is the eight miles of 
trees to be found on the home half¬ 
section. The farmstead itself is well 
sheltered, and includes 12 acres sur¬ 
rounded by trees with four garden areas, 
a five-acre permanent pasture, and an 
unusually large dugout 260x44x10. 

The dugout was installed before 
P.F.R.A. assistance was available, 
but it has been enlarged since. 
Targe as it is, it fills sometimes to over¬ 
flowing in the spring though it drains 
only a small area. Mr. Jones says if he 
could only get it empty he would like to 
deepen it by four feet, and would then 
have a two-year water supply. 

This snow water in the dugout, in¬ 
cidentally, is used for drinking and 
household use. It is first filtered through 
about 15 feet of sand, however. A trench 
was dug about half way along the side 
of the dugout nearest the house, and 
at the end of the trench a pump is in¬ 
stalled, which, at the time of my visit, 
was being operated by the engine of a 
garden tractor. The trench is filled with 
sand, which extends out to the centre 
of the dugout. The water thus filtered 
has been analyzed at Regina and 
pronounced very satisfactory for human 
use. Before this the well water avail¬ 
able on the farm was declared too highly 
mineralized for human consumption. It 
should be added that water from the 
dugout is also used to some extent for 
irrigating the garden. 

The Jones field shelterbelts consist 
mostly of single rows of tall growing 
trees such as ash and poplar alternately, 
with three caraganas between each pair 
of tall trees. By this means the snow is 
held and ground drift is prevented. He 
has the home half-section divided into 
three approximately equal fields. A line 
of trees runs around the entire half 
section, and between each two fields. 
Two or three years ago, the interesting 
discovery was made that still more trees 
were needed. It happened this way: A 
100 -acre field of flax that averaged nine 
bushels per acre was being harvested. 
When half the field had been com¬ 
bined, Mr. Jones calculated the yield on 
the 50 acres, and found it was going 12 
bushels per acre. When he had finished 
the field, he found that the centre half, 
away from the trees, only gave him six 
bushels per acre. 

How to get more trees and still be 


able to use his large equipment effi¬ 
ciently was the question. Eventually, he 
decided to put another shelterbelt 
lengthwise on each 100-acre field, but 
only in the centre half of the length. 
This left one-quarter of the length of 
the field free of trees at either end, so 
that with his large equipment he could 
keep going around and around the field 
without any interference from the 
centre line of trees. As fast as possible, 
he has been completing these final 
plantings in each 100-acre field and this 
spring the third and last field will get 
its centre row of trees, and will complete 
a total of eight miles of trees on the 
half section. 

This is in flat* treeless country. I stood 
on a stone pile at the lower corner of 
the half section, and couldn’t see a tree 
of any kind between me and the nearest 
elevator several miles away. What a 
contrast! Sometimes we hear people 
suggest that the government ought to 
operate a number of demonstration 
farms so that farmers in a community 
could copy the methods used after see¬ 
ing them applied in a practical way. 
One wonders what good this would do, 
when such a very small percentage of 
farmers seem to be able to apply 
the ideas put into practice by successful 
independent farmers who have been 
demonstrating in the community reg¬ 
ularly year after year.—H.S.F. 

Barnyard Manure Superior 

UDGING by results secured on sandy 
and partly eroded soil at the Do¬ 
minion Reclamation Station, Melita, 
Manitoba, barnyard manure is superior 
to commercial fertilizer for increasing 
yields of wheat on light-textured and 
eroded soils. Applying rotted manure 
during the fallow year at 10 tons per 
acre resulted in 23.5 bushels per acre 
after fallow, over an 11-year period, and 
17.4 bushels of second crop wheat per 
acre. Ammonium phosphate, 11-48-0, at 
40 pounds per acre, applied to both first 
and second crop wh§at per acre, result¬ 
ed in yields of 22.1 bushels per acre for 
summerfallow wheat and 15.4 bushels, 
per acre for second crop. Ammonium 
phosphate 16-20-0 at 100 pounds per 
acre gave 20 bushels of summerfallow 
wheat and 16.8 bushels of second crop 
wheat. When triple super-phosphate 
was used, the corresponding yields were 
21.2 and 14.1 bushels per acre respect¬ 
ively. Land not fertilized averaged 18.3 
bushels after fallowing and 13.2 bushels 
on second crop. 

£jl Crops in the Right Order 

OMPARISON for a period of 30 years 
of two systems of crop sequence, or 
rotation at the Dominion Experimental 
Farm, Brandon, has yielded a valuable 
lesson. 



[Guide photo. 

There are nearly eight miles of trees on C. R. Jones* home half-section. 

All around is bald, flat, treeless prairie. 



• Behind the 6-plow “Caterpillar” Diesel D4 Tractor- 
is a 36-foot hitch of grain drills. Behind the owner are 
120 acres of wheat drilled in a 10-hour day. There’s a 
big bonus of drawbar pull to take extra-wide hitches or 
extra tools in tandem, to speed preparation and seeding 
with this tractor. 

Part of the answer is: the broad tracks stay on top 
of the seedbed. The D4’s tracks, for example, provide 
11 square feet of plank-like support. This tractor puts 
less pressure per square inch on the soil than a man’s 
foot exerts! And each track keeps 10 wide grousers in 
soil-gripping position. 

That adds-up to positive traction without wasteful 
slippage, and without harmful soil packing. Traction 
harnesses the heavy-duty engine’s power to give you 
the drawbar pulling bonus—to gain important yield¬ 
boosting days when time counts. 

Here’s power to beat time and meet emergency, 
teamed with modern Diesel economy—backed by 
“Caterpillar’s” exclusive 40 years of track-type tractor 
experience! Prairie Province farmers whose “Cater¬ 
pillar” Diesel Tractors already have “bought themselves” 
in fuel dollars saved, know what that means! 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATE RPI LLAR DIESEL 

ENGINES • TRACTORS •MOTOR GRADERS • EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Quick-penetrating 


THE CANADA PAINT CO. THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
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same time was 72.5 tons of soil per acre. 

During two successive growing seasons 
when a total of 34.81 inches of rain fell, 
the total soil run-off on a summerfal- 
lowed plot cultivated up and down the 
slope unmanured, amounted to 132 tons 
per acre. Where corn had been planted 
and was cultivated up and down the 
slope, the loss was 126 tons per acre. 
Making the soil more porous by adding 
manure to a summerfallowed field re¬ 
duced the loss to 114 tons during the 
same period, while the manuring of a 
corn field reduced the loss still further 
to 100 tons per acre. When the com 
was planted on the contour, the run-off 
was so far reduced as to bring the soil 
loss down to 34 tons per acre, and when 
soil was covered by a cover crop of 
alfalfa, loss of soil during the same 
time was only one-quarter of a ton. 

These figures indicate that it is pos¬ 
sible to reduce the loss of topsoil from 
water erosion by careful farm practice. 
The seeding of gullies to grass or clovers 
and the avoidance of up-and-down cul¬ 
tivation of fields are the two principal 
measures to be taken. Contouring has 
not been practiced much as yet on the 
prairies, but there are undoubtedly 
many fields now cultivated which would 
greatly benefit from contouring owing 
to the fact that the land slopes so much. 
The biggest step for the control of 
water erosion is taken, however, when 
the extent of the loss is realized. 


During all these years, a four-year 
rotation of fallow, wheat, wheat and 
oats has been practiced in one field. In 
recent years this field has been yielding 
threshed grain which contained from 
eight to 15 per cent of wild oats by 
weight. It is reported that the second 
crop of wheat has been particularly 
dirty. Another rotation has been follow¬ 
ed for the same length of time in an ad¬ 
joining field. Here the rotation of crops 
has been fallow, wheat, hay, hay, wheat 
and oats, a six-year rotation with two 
years of hay between the two wheat 
crops. In this field, the dockage for wild 
oats in the grain crop in recent years 
has averaged only one-tenth of one per 
cent. 

All weeds that grow readily with 
grain flourish in land sown to grain. 
But also, according to Assistant Super¬ 
intendent D. A. Brown, sawfly is en¬ 
couraged by wheat following wheat. The 
same is true of root rot which is defi¬ 
nitely propogated by repeated crops of 
the same kinds of grain. 

Likewise, it is very difficult in dry 
years to prepare a satisfactory seed bed 
by surface tilling only, if the land is 
covered with a heavy mulch of combine 
thresher straw and stubble. 

Brandon concludes that for all annual 
crops, the summerf alio wing either of 
stubble or sod land is the best prepara- 
aration. If annuals must follow each 
other it is advisable to avoid using the 
same class of crop two years in suc¬ 
cession. 


Farm Labor Earnings and Wages 
WITH regard to the Field article on 
™ page 15, January issue: “Average 
farm 543 acres, average net income in 
terms of labor earnings $1,109 per 
farm.” I would like to know what they 
would consider I could pay a man, in¬ 
cluding board, for a year according to 
this survey. That one paragraph could 
be the basis of a future Field topic of 
interest to all farmers. 

My farm is 640 acres, 450 broken; 70 
cattle including 10 milk cows. I sell 
100 pigs a year and have 100 hens. 
Suppose they allowed interest on cap¬ 
ital at, say, 640 acres at $20 equals 
$12,800, stock $5,000, machinery $5,000, 
and also added depreciation according 
to income tax allowance. 

Possibly you consider it foolish to 
expect interest from capital invested 
in farm property. I know plenty of 
farmers who do not expect interest on 
their investment. But they certainly 
pay interest till it is paid for. I like 
farming but consider it a depressed 
occupation with regard to convenience, 
365 days on the job. Also, the amount 
of capital in proportion to income re¬ 
ceived from it, and the risk. We not 
only have the high cost of living com¬ 
mon to everybody, but also high 
machinery and operating costs. I be¬ 
lieve every farmer would be broke if 
he worked an eight-hour day, a six-day 
week, and his wife did not help. 

Would like to know according to this 
survey what a hired man is worth, be¬ 
cause I cannot earn as much wages 
for myself on longer hours, as I have 
to pay for help—G. W. Fee, Viking, 
Alberta. 

(Note: Labor earnings are what is 
left after all expenses are provided for, 
including interest, depreciation, taxes 
and operating costs. They include in¬ 
come in kind such as meat, milk, eggs, 
and garden vegetables and fruit. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
gives the average wages of male 
farm help in Alberta at January 15, 
1948, as $68.83 with board, per month, 
and $101.00 without board. Daily wages 
average $3.41 with board and $4.53 
without board. Wages are lower in 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Mani¬ 
toba, and Saskatchewan, higher in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
and British Columbia. Alberta wages, 
with board a year ago were $63.31 per 
month, and two years ago, $60.25.— Ed.) 


Fencings That Last 

T HE difference between economical 
and expensive fencing is often the 
difference between treating fence posts 
for long wear, and not treating them at 
all. Probably hundreds of thousands of 
poplar posts have been used in the 
prairie provinces without any treat¬ 
ment, and ought to be renewed after 
they have been in the ground, per¬ 
haps, two or three years. On the other 
hand, if poplar posts are properly treat¬ 
ed with a bluestone solution, they may 
last as long as 40 years. For a split 
cedar post costing about 35 cents last 
fall, a coal tar treatment, which would 
cost an additional five cents, would 
double or treble its life and would, 
therefore, be a splendid investment. 

Swift Current authorities state that 
the hot coal tar treatment has proved 
satisfactory for most dry posts, whereas 
the bluestone treatment gives good re¬ 
sults for poplar and willow posts. Dry 
cedar posts can also be given reasonably 
long life if given prolonged soaking in 
a bluestone solution. 

Contrary to some opinion, charring a 
post does not seem to add more years 
to its usefulness than if it were left 
untreated. Split cedar posts, given simi¬ 
lar conditions, will outlast a round cedar 


(The Quick-Penetrating BUTYL ESTER of 2,4-D) 

T HIS year, don’t gamble. Rout the weeds in 
your grain or flax with sure-killing Green 
Cross Agricultural Weed-No-More. Experience 
on 250,000 acres in the Prairie Provinces last year, 
proved that Weed-No-More kills more weeds more 
effectively than any other weed-killing formula¬ 
tion. That’s performance backed by fact . . . per¬ 
formance you can rely on right down to the 
last drop. 

Plan to spray early for best results. Weed-No- 
More, applied at the proper time and at strengths 
indicated on label, will 

completely eliminate most ^ ||L[ A _ |1| _ 

weeds in your fields with- ^ ! 

out harming your crops. j*** -| 

Every drop goes to work v 

the “VL’S chat (SrS I 


penetration 
rainfall minutes later can¬ 
not spoil its effectiveness. 

Place your Agricultural 
Weed-No-More orders 
now, to be sure you get 
adequate supplies. 


Reducing Soil Loss from Water Erosion 

pVERYONE knows that water runs 
A-* downhill. Everyone knows, too, that 
if it runs downhill over bare ground it 
becomes muddy from the soil that it 
washes loose and carries with it. This 
is water erosion and, in the aggregate, 
water running downhill over bare 
ground is responsible for moving mil¬ 
lions of tons of soil every year. 

Unless one sees a field that has been 
badly gullied during one heavy rain¬ 
storm, it is sometimes hard to imagine 
that the loss of soil is as severe as it is. 
Here are some figures as a result of 
careful tests made at the Central Ex¬ 
perimental Farm in Ottawa: 

In one four-month summer period, 
when 15 inches of rain fell, 31 tons of 
soil per acre were washed from the sur¬ 
face of a corn field planted and culti¬ 
vated up and down a 10 per cent slope. 
One day in the following year, 45 tons 
of soil per acre were washed from the 
same field in one hour when three 
inches of rain fell. In a summerfallowed 
field adjoining it the run-off at the 


Insist on 


GREEN CROSS’’ 

INSECTICIDES 

for PROVEN results 
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and NEW HI Equipment for Modern Farming 


HARVESTER 

It represents a century 
of progress in the produc¬ 
tion o f better f arming 
equipment. 


New FARMALL SUPER- 
A tractor with drill planter 
and fertilizer attachment. 
Farmall is a registered trade¬ 
mark. Only International Har¬ 
vester builds Farmall Tractors. 


A Speed up the hay harvest 
with the new No. 45 Pickup 
Baler. Self-feeding, fully auto¬ 
matic. Farmall H (or tractor of 
equivalent power) handles it 
nicely. No auxiliary engine 
needed. 


-4r The new, small No. 4-E 
hammer mill to be powered by 
a 3, 5 or 7 hp. electric 
motor or the Farmall Cub 
Tractor. Handles all types of 
grains and feed. Ideal for over- 


New Farmall C . . . one of five all-purpose tractors for every size farm and for every 
crop and soil condition. 

It’s Spring, 1948 . . . and new International Harvester Farm 
Machines are out in the fields, all over Canada. 

What an array of new IH equipment it is! Every machine is 
the leader in its field, made by International Harvester, pace¬ 
setter in farm equipment manufacture. Every machine has been 
designed and built to make farm mechanization more complete 
and to bring additional time and labor-saving advantages to 
the family farm. These machines are as up-to-date as tomorrow. 
They fit today’s way of farming, with the emphasis on soil con¬ 
servation and better land use. They’re made for simple, convene 
ient one-man operation. 

Your IH Dealer is the man to see about all that’s new in IH 
Farm Equipment. Every effort will be made to provide you 
with the machines you need. 

International Harvester Company 

OF CANADA LIMITED 
Hamilton Ontario 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

Leader in Farm Equipment 


Progress 
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FRANKLIN Protection Helps Increase Livestock Production, 


Immunize 

with 

FRANKLIN 

Vaccines! 



DRUG STORE DEALERS 


Franklin Serum Co. ot Canada Ltd. 

110A-7th Ave. E. Calgary, Alberta 



comes in. A concrete poultry house is warm and 
dry, ratproof, sanitary, work-saving. In the winter months 
of higher egg prices such a house will mean more eggs, 
healthier flocks, better profits. Our free book gives many 
helpful hints on farm improvements with concrete. Send 
for your copy today. 

CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

Canada Cement Company Building, Phillips Square, Montreal 
Sales Offices at: Quebec Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 

4802FS 

Canada Cement Company Limited, 

32 Canada Cement Company Building, Phillips Square, Montreal. 

Send me your book — 

□ “What the Farmer can do with Concrete” 

□ "Improved Poultry Housing with Concrete” 

Name.. 

Address. 


Under the Peace Tower 

The Kingjadministration lays itself open to the charge of becoming 
a tell-nothing government 

By AUSTIN F. CROSS 


T HE government is beginning to 
feel its oats. This means an ad¬ 
ministration where you have a 
touch of bureaucracy, a tincture 
of Divine Right, a good mixture of Star 
Chamber Methods, and more than a 
little of The Public Be Damned. 

Most governments bring about their 
own end, and like Samson in his blind¬ 
ness, pull down about their ears their 
own administrative edifice. You re¬ 
member, too, what happened to Samson. 
By and large this gov¬ 
ernment has been a 
good government, and 
has administered wise¬ 
ly and well. But they 
have got to a point 
now, in many particu¬ 
lars, where it would 
seem they think they 
can do no wrong. Or 
hardly any, anyway. 

We now come to the 
Beginning of the End 
Department. 

The Beginning of the 
End manifests itself in 
a cockiness that the 
government mistakes 
for competence, in a 
benevolent attitude to¬ 
ward the public which 
implies: We’ll tell you 
what we think you 
ought to know. 

Let’s go down the 
line and examine the 
cases, just as a doctor 
goes down the ward in 
a hospital to look at 
the sickness there. For, 
make no mistake about 
it, there is sickness in 
this government just as 
there is in a hospital 
ward. What’s more, 
some of the patients 
can be cured, just as some of the gov¬ 
ernment’s faults can be cured. But there 
will be casualties too. 

B USINESS men come away talking to 
themselves, after a session with some 
of the pipsqueak functionaries in War¬ 
time Prices and Trade Board. One 
business man from western Ontario ex¬ 
claimed to said official: “This will put 
me out of business.” 

“We expect that,” said the govern¬ 
ment official blandly. “There will be 
many people out of business by our 
policy.” 

This from a civil servant whose salary 
is paid by you and me, and whose fat 
pension is sure at 65. 

Then there is this matter of Abbott 
Austerity at the border. Those who have 
gone through the customs recently at 
American points know what a humilia¬ 
tion it is. Canadians are searched on 
Canadian soil before they leave the 
country, and the Third Degree is not 
always pleasant. This writer has seen 
them probing into old ladies’ purses, and 
the female customs attendant stands as 
a constant threat to every woman, that 
she is liable to be stripped to the skin 
and searched. The customs people are 
looking basically for two things: (a) 
machinery or objects which you might 
export and sell for American funds; 
(b) or American currency for which 
you have no Form H. Now the customs 
men tell me that the real money 
smugglers don’t expose themselves to 
search. The fellows who smuggle the 
big money out do it in neatly folded 
hundred or thousand dollar bills. More 
often they send it back with Americans, 
who are more or less immune. 

“The only people we catch,” confided 
a customs officer to Peace Tower the 
other day, “are a few honest Canadians 
who have three bucks they forgot about, 


and didn’t declare. We’re not catching 
anybody big.” 

In any event, it is a humiliation to 
Canadians. But here is the angle: Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance, 
has said we are going behind with the 
States about $100,000,000 a month. Well, 
you can’t balance that adverse trade 
by frisking a lot of decent Canadians. 
The point is the government no longer 
cares about what its own Canadians 
think. They make an unwilling Gestapo 
of their embarrassed 
customs and immigra¬ 
tion personnel, and 
don’t give a hoot about 
the wishes or feelings 
of their fellow Can¬ 
adians. That’s another 
chapter in the Begin¬ 
ning of the End. 

Not so long ago, a 
delegation o f news¬ 
papermen called on Mr. 
Abbott, in his East 
Block office. A minor 
functionary without 
consulting the Minister, 
decided he was “too 
busy to be bothered” 
with the press. Well, 
that’s too bad. You can 
be sure that the press 
did not want to see 
Abbott because they 
loved him. They had a 
job to do. A vigilant 
press represents the 
public. Obviously, a 
farmer in Manyberries 
or Morden can’t stop 
plowing and rush all 
the way down to Ot¬ 
tawa to see what Ab¬ 
bott is doing. Neither 
can a fellow in Mont¬ 
real or Vancouver. So 
the press, as represent¬ 
ing the public, go to see him. When 
minor officials decide for the Minister 
that he is too busy to see the press, and 
inform the public what’s going on, that’s 
bureaucracy at its worst. 

There are worse cases than that. 
There is the Civil Service Commission 
gent who criticized the press for dis¬ 
turbing him in his home, and yet his 
job was to give out news. The govern¬ 
ment functions night and day, and so 
do newspapers. A civil service day is 
from nine till five, and with an hour 
and a half for lunch. As you can see, it 
is a slave-driving routine. Well, this 
poor, tired press officer would not dis¬ 
cuss government business over the 
phone in the evening at home, and in 
daytime was “too busy” to see the 
newspapers. Here again is a sad chapter. 
You get press officers who become 
prima donnas, and whose main job is 
not to get news to the press, but to 
glorify the Minister. 

OUT to put the blame where it be- 
® longs, it should be lodged squarely 
on the shoulders of Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King. For all his disarming 
style, and his graciousness toward the 
press when he does see them, he has 
pretty well got by this last quarter 
century by telling them nothing. Then 
when he meets the newspapermen, he 
disarms them by telling them how sorry 
he is that it has been so long since he 
saw them last. King has always felt 
that the least said, the easiest mended, 
and he has operated behind a cloak of 
secrecy these many years. He is also as 
sore as a boil when the press pries a 
secret out of his office before he gives it 
out. 

It is he who is responsible for the 
hush-hush policy which has pervaded 
not only in his own office, but any 
{Turn to page 55) 
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PLANNED IMPROVE¬ 
MENT PAYS OFF 

Continued from page 17 


the old Municipal District of Nelson, 
established as a purebred sire area on 
November 15, 1946. This comprised nine 
townships, and at least during the first 
eight months of operation there had 
been no prosecutions. 

Enforcement of the area regulations 
is in the hands of the agricultural sup¬ 
ervisor of the Municipal District Service 
Board. The same is true of weed control 
and other regulations which the muni¬ 
cipal district may see fit to enact for 
the good of the area. In all these mat¬ 
ters, co-operation between the agricul¬ 
tural supervisor of the Service Board 
and the district agriculturist of the 
provincial Department of Agriculture 
is close, and friendly. It was interesting 
to learn that the bull clubs and the 
purebred sire area policies seem to work 
together. One group in the municipality 
always seemed difficult to persuade to 
form a bull club. The farmers in this 
area held back until eventually they 
were surrounded by bull clubs and the 
purebred sire area was voted in. This 
particular district was therefore isolated 
and subsequently fell in line with the 
livestock improvement policy. 

N EXT in importance in the over-all 
program was the improvement of 
livestock feeding in the Athabaska dis¬ 
trict. This, of course, is not an easy part 
of the program to achieve. Since it is 
expected that it will take 15 or 20 years 
to really complete the entire program, 
it is probable that feeding efficiency will 
develop along with, but more slowly 
than, most other parts of the program. 

Similarly it is hoped that the district 
will eventually become a T.B.-free area. 
This, however, will be largely dependent 
on the availability of veterinary serv¬ 
ices. At the present time the Dominion 
division of Animal Pathology finds it 
impossible to secure sufficient trained 
veterinarians to keep up with the work 
which it already has in sight. The Al¬ 
berta government is now willing to pay 
up to $2,000 as a grant to municipal 
service boards for the employment of 
municipal veterinarians. The latter, if 
and when appointed in any area, would 
work on salary, but would make a 
charge to the farmer who was assisted, 
and the money received would go to the 
service board. Under the provincial 
policy, a maximum salary for veterin¬ 
arians assisted would operate. 


Ultimately, too, the plan envisages an 
annual livestock fair for the Athabaska 
district. This is not possible at the 
present time, because there is not a 
sufficient concentration of good market 
cattle as yet. Nevertheless, a number 
of calf clubs are being organized, and 
the improvement that has taken place 
in cattle quality from the Athabaska 
district is illustrated by the fact that 
in 1946, the Athabaska club secured an 
average of 21.7 cents per pound at the 
Edmonton show, which was the highest 
average price at the show, aside from 
the Grand Champion, which sold for 
50 cents per pound. 

Other evidence of the fact that im¬ 
provement is paying off, was the experi¬ 
ence of Joe Eherer, who in 1946 picked 
out six calves to make five to be shown 
at the Livestock Show in Edmonton. All 
six were fed the same, but the spare 
calf went to the stockyards and the 
other five to the show. At the stockyards 
the one brought 13 cents a pound and at 
the show the other five averaged 25% 
cents per pound. 

I WAS able to visit a number of farms 
in the Athabaska area, one of them 
being that of E. S. Parsons, of Boyle. 
Mr. Parsons, who is a burly, energetic, 
jovial farmer of Swedish nationality, 
came to Canada in 1913 and home¬ 
steaded in 1914 in the district. He and 
his two sons, each of whom is farming, 
operate two full sections, more or less 
as a unit, one quarter not being cul¬ 
tivated. Mr. Parsons has a herd of about 
50 head of Shorthorns, including six 
purebreds and two purebred bulls. He 
keeps from five to seven sows and mar¬ 
kets about 150 pigs per year; has a few 
Hampshire sheep as an experiment; is 
much interested in his garden and or¬ 
chard; and seeded about 20 acres to 
alfalfa last year. He has grown up to 
125 bushels of Ajax oats on peat soil and 
plans to establish a six-year rotation on 
about 60 acres of land in each of the 
two sections he operates. 

This farm was more or less typical of a 
number we visited, each with a herd of 
Shorthorn cattle, each one placing some 
emphasis on alfalfa or other leguminous 
forage crops, and each one being de¬ 
veloped along diversified lines but based 
on rough land grass and cultivated for¬ 
age crops. 

Now in the sixth year of the district 
livestock improvement program, i t 
would seem that the farmers of Atha¬ 
baska stand to benefit substantially 
from a continuation and intensification 
of it. Co-operation from municipal, 
provincial and Dominion governments is 
paying off in a district which, at the be¬ 
ginning of the program was backward 
as a farming area. 
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^^^EED-BANE provides safe, 
sure weed control in cereal 
crops, flax, grazing lands and 
fence lines. WEED-BANE is safest 
—non-toxic, non-corrosive, non¬ 
flammable — harmless to grass, 
soil, animals, humans. Will not 
harm spraying equipment. Host 
crops have greater tolerance to 
variations in solution strength 


SAFE FOR CEREAL CROPS 

Spray WEED-BANS in the post seedling 
stage, when grain is usually 6" — 10" 
high. Kills mustard, stinkweed, other 
annual and perennial weeds. Increases 
crop yields. FLAX: safely and effectively 


THE SAFEST, SUREST 
2,4-D WEED KILLER 


kills weeds in flax. 


and method of application. 



WEED-BANE is surest — its 
apparent slower action permits 
penetration through entire weed 
system; roots are destroyed as 
effectively as tops; re-growth 
and re-seeding are prevented, 
dockage minimized. Rain follow¬ 
ing application does not impair 
effectiveness. 


MORE STOCK ON SAME ACREAGE 

WEED-BANE greatly improves pasture 
and range lands by killing noxious weeds. 
Result: healthier animals, more stock on 
same acreage. 


WEED-BANE is the preferred 
triethanolamine formulation of 
2,4-D, formerly known as Nauga¬ 
tuck 2,4-D Concentrate. For safest, 
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surest weed control, insist on the 
green liquid — WEED-BANE! 


EASY TO USE 

WEED-BANE is a liquid soluble in water, 
easily measured, mixed and handled. 
Spraying equipment readily cleaned by 
several flushings with water. 


Ask Your Nearest Weed-Bane Dealer for Your 
Free Copy of the Folder 11 Why Grow Weeds? 


Naugatuck Chemicals 

^ / DIVISION Of DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 



Part of 900 feedlot cattle being fed at the Union Packing Company 
plant at Calgary in mid-March. 
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then you’ll like the 

1948 USd 


Your mowing gets done 
quicker, easier with the 
Clemson Model E-17 because 
it cuts a full 17-inch swath yet 
weighs only 29 pounds com¬ 
plete. Less hand clipping too, 
because the compact Clemson 
cuts closer to front and side 
obstructions. Bracket carries 
your clippers right on the 
handle — another Clemson 
time-saving exclusive. Shear 
and cutting height are finger¬ 
tip adjustments — no tools 
needed. 

You’ll like the 1948 
Clemson from every angle— 
appearance, performance, 
long-life engineering. See it 
today at any leading hard¬ 
ware, seed, or department 
store. It’s the easier way to 
cut grass! 


J. H. ASHDOWN HARDWARE CO. LTD. 
Exclusive Distributors for Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


Be right! There’s only 
one Clemson — the 
canary-colored mower 
with the three-piece 
Tenite roller and the 
name Clemson 
Bros. on the black 
bub caps. 



HORTICULTURE 


Choice Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering- Shrubs, Perennial 
Flowering- Plants, Fruit Trees, 
Hedge Plants, Hardy Rugosa 
Rose Bushes, Etc. Deal direct 
and save at least 2 5 per cent. 

It interested write for your copy of 
descriptive price list (it's free) and 
place your order early for spring 
delivery. 

West End Nurseries 

2227—33 St. West Calgary 
W2812 


SEEDS — Registered, Certified 

and Selected Grades In 

Royal Flax, Thatcher and Carlton Durum 
Wheat, Montcalm Barley, Ajax and 
Exeter Oats. 

E. A. Kjellander & Son 

1739 Hamilton St. Regina, Sask. 


SEEDS 
PLANTS 

AND 

GARDEN 
SUPPLIES 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

FREE 42 

M)N 

SEEDSMEN £. NURSERYMEN 
935 ST.LAWRENCE BLVD. MONTREAL 


Tent-shaped cage trap suitable for patching bush or jack rabbits, for jacks they should 
be 30 X 36 inches wide and 30 inches high. Photo and recommendation by 
W. L. Kerr , Forest Nursery Station , Sutherland , Sask. 
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Prairie Horticulturists Meet at Saskatoon 

Annual meeting of the Western Canadian Society of Horticulture reviews newer 
knowledge of fruits, vegetables and ornamentals 

By E. T. ANDERSEN 

the Hardy Plant Nursery, Dropmore, 
Manitoba. The Morden Experimental 
Station will serve as the main breeding- 
station, with facilities and varieties 
available for use in producing the 
crosses and seedlings required by the 
other stations for testing. Approval has 
been given to the project by the various 
institutions concerned. 


O N March 2nd and 3rd, members 
of the Western Canadian Society 
of Horticulture met together in 
Saskatoon for the fourth time 
since their organizational meeting held 
in November, 1943. In attendance were 
most of the horticultural research and 
extension workers of Alberta, Sas¬ 
katchewan, Manitoba, and northern 
British Columbia. Present also were 
many men representing commercial 
plant nurseries located in the prairie 
region. In all, about 40 persons took 
part. 

In addition, M. B. Davis, dominion 
horticulturist, and N. M. Parks, potato 
specialist from the C.E.F., Ottawa, gave 
much support and encouragement by 
their active participation in the pro¬ 
gram. 

This body of prairie horticulturists 
organized in 1943 to promote greater 
co-operation and co-ordination in hor¬ 
ticultural research and extension, has 
a very creditable record of achievement 
and has amply proved the value of its 
existence. 

Dr. C. P. Patterson, president of the 
Society for the past two, years, reviewed 
past accomplishments and stressed the 
need for even greater co-operation 
among workers in the future, in order 
that more effective progress might be 
made. Credit for the excellent program 
arrangement is largely due to his un¬ 
tiring efforts on behalf of the Society. 

Progress reports presented by the 
various standing committees revealed 
achievements in many ways. This brief 
account permits mention of only a few. 

The fruit and vegetable processing 
laboratory under the direction of Mr. 
A. L. Shewfelt, is now in its second 
year of operation at the Morden Ex¬ 
perimental Station. The building of this 
laboratory resulted from a proposal by 
the Society that it was essential to 
progress in developing high quality 
varieties of fruits and vegetables suit¬ 
able for canning and freezing. A second 
laboratory of a similar nature is plan¬ 
ned for the Dominion Experimental 
Station, Lethbridge, Alberta. 

The Dominion Experimental Farms 
Service is now in the process of imple¬ 
menting a much enlarged and invigor¬ 
ated fruit breeding program following a 
pattern outlined by the Society. As the 
program develops, three key testing 
stations of 25 acres each will be estab¬ 
lished; one in each of the three prairie 
provinces, at the University of Alberta, 
the University of Saskatchewan, and at 


T HE Society has recognized the great 
amount of injury caused to fruit 
trees and ornamental plants by high 
lime chlorosis, or yellowing of the fol¬ 
iage, and has been active in urging that 
early work be undertaken to develop 
remedial measures. As a result plans 
are being formulated by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture to undertake 
such work at the Soils Research Labora¬ 
tory, Swift Current, Saskatchewan, un¬ 
der Dr. J. L. Doughty. 

Dr. F. L. Skinner, Dropmore, reported 
on his visit to Europe the past summer. 
He had observed that a number of 
species which were thriving at his 
nursery and at Morden, Manitoba, were 
doing poorly at Kew Gardens, England. 
He believes that many other such un¬ 
thrifty species at Kew may likewise be 
of much value with us. 

A significant number of these un¬ 
thrifty species were native in areas of 
Asia and Europe not unlike our own in 
climate. Certain poplars, lilacs, and 
maples, are of such origin. Similarly, 
he is going to try out a number of 
types from northern Sweden which he 
obtained from arboreta in the south of 
that country. He believes that a strain 
of Norway maple and Swedish juniper 
may prove hardy. 

W. L. Kerr of the Sutherland Forestry 
Station, reporting for the committee in¬ 
vestigating rodent control, demonstrated 
a trap for rabbits which had proved 
quite effective at his station (see cut). 
The trap can easily be constructed in 
the home workshop and may prove a 
boon to home gardeners and orchard- 
ists in controlling this destructive pest. 

A survey of fire-blight in apples 
grown in prairie orchards reported by 
I. Nonnecke of the Lethbridge Station 
revealed that very few varieties are 
consistently resistant to this disease. 
Many varieties were reported resistant 
at one station and susceptible or partly 
so at another. The varieties, Columbia, 
Bedford, Trail, Rescue, and Haralson, 
were quite consistently resistant, and 
Dolgo fairly so. 

Uniform prairie trials of vegetable 


Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, Windbreaks, Conifers, 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 


2000 deg. 

controlled 

heat 

quickly 

and 

easily 

Kills 

Weeds 


Destroys brush, tree 
stumps, unwanted grass, 
splits rocks, disinfects, 
chars wood, heats iron, 
melts lead and tar, and 
has hundreds of other 
uses for all seasons. 

Various models available 
from Winnipeg and 
Toronto 

Free 

Catalogue 


Dept. C4, Post Office Box No. 747, Winnipeg 


Manitoba, Canada 


Constipated? 

afaj All-Vegetable 
™ Laxative 


NR, a mild, all-vegetable laxative, is 
an easy way to help sick stomach, 
headache, weary feeling caused by 
constipation. NR’s have thorough, 
pleasing action. They’re all vegetable. 
NR Juniors (M strength) for extra- 
mild action. Regular NR’s for average 
use. Chocolate coated or plain. i 

TAKE 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 
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varieties were reported by Chas. Walkof, 
Morden Experimental Station, to be 
yielding good results. These trials have 
so far included varieties of beans, sweet 
corn, and tomatoes. Bean varieties 
showing good adaptability in most areas 
are Round Pod Kidney Wax and 
Stringless Greenpod or Tendergreen. 
Early Chatham and Bounty tomatoes 
have given good satisfaction, except in 
the more northerly regions. Marcross, 
Sugar Prince, and Burbank sweet com 
have been quite successful generally 
south of the main line of the C.P.R. 
Earlier varieties such as Dorinny and 
Golden Gem have been better north of 
this line. 

Mr. Walkof stressed the need for 
greater publicity of the results of these 
trials, to counteract the effects of the 
publicity given in Canada to the All- 
American trials of the U.S. The win¬ 
ners in the All-American trials are fre¬ 
quently not suited to western Canadian 
conditions. 

A NUMBER of excellent papers were 
presented. Dr. T. Pavlychenko, Un¬ 
iversity of Saskatchewan, reviewed the 
present status of 2,4-D in control of 
weeds. His report on chemical summer- 
fallow without cultivation was of much 
interest. The chemically summerfallow¬ 
ed plots were higher in moisture, showed 
no soil cracking, and were of a desir¬ 
able physical condition when compared 
with the cultivated and the non-sum- 
merfallowed plots. Although useful in 
many crops for weed control, Dr. Pav¬ 
lychenko stressed the great need for 
caution, particularly with the ester 
formulations when working near sus¬ 
ceptible crops, to avoid damage. 

Dr. J.T. Spinks, professor of chemistry, 
University of Saskatchewan, reviewed 
his work with radioactive phosphorus 
and showed how atomic research is 
playing a very important role in study¬ 
ing the behavior of elements in growing 
plants. The use of radioactive fertilizer 
elements has provided a means of 
measuring the proportion of applied fer¬ 
tilizer actually used by the crop plants 
and the proportion left in the soil un¬ 
used or wasted. Many other factors such 
as the best placement of fertilizer or 
the most readily used forms could be 
studied effectively. Dr. Spinks pointed 
out that radioactivity provides a means 
of studying the process of photosyn¬ 
thesis and many other growth processes 
of the plant not fully understood by 
the scientist. 

Dr. A. P. Amason, oflicer-in-charge 
of the Entomological Laboratory at 
Saskatoon, very capably summarized 
the most recent developments in insec¬ 
ticides. Chlordane is similar in most 
ways to DDT but is particularly effect¬ 
ive in control of grasshoppers. Parathion 
and H.E.T.P. control the insects con¬ 
trolled by DDT and, in addition, are ef¬ 
fective against mites and aphids. 

M. B. Davis gave a most interesting 
and informative review of the research 
in horticulture at experimental institu¬ 
tions in the various Canadian provinces 
outside the Great Plains region. 

Considerable time was given to dis¬ 
cussion of potato problems. Papers were 
presented by Messrs. N. M. Parks, Ot¬ 
tawa, J. W. Marritt, Seed Certification 
Service, Edmonton, and O. S. Olsen, 
Manitoba Potato Breeding Project. 
Breeding work at present with potatoes 
is being conducted at the Dominion 
Experimental Station, Fredericton; the 
University of Saskatchewan, and the 
University of Manitoba. Mr. Marritt 
pointed out that Canadian-grown seed 
potatoes are in high demand and find 
markets in such countries as Argentina, 
Mexico, the West Indies, the Atlantic 
Coast States, and Palestine. This in¬ 
dustry is largely dependent on the 
maintenance of a high quality seed 
product. 

The new executive will be headed by 
P. D. Hargrave, Superintendent Horti¬ 
cultural Station, Brooks, Alberta, Presi¬ 
dent, and Dr. R. J. Hilton, Professor of 
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Horticulture, University of Alberta, 
vice-president, C. R. Ure, Morden, is 
permanent secretary. The 1949 conven¬ 
tion will be held in Edmonton. 

( E. T. Andersen is professor of Horti¬ 
culture at the University of Manitoba). 


RENNIES 


Heavenly Blues for Your Garden 
I’VE made a discovery, and, being a 
* woman, I feel compelled to tell some¬ 
body. It may as well be you. 

A dazzling display of Heavenly Blue 
morning glories in the town of Stettler, 
Alberta, some years ago has kept me 
busy ever since trying to duplicate it. 
However, 1946 was the first time I had 
any success, regardless of the fact that I 
always followed the instructions on the 
package religiously. So I got desperate. 

I read up on all I could find on moon- 
flowers. I found out they are a tropical 
vine and need a lot of heat. Then I 
came across the idea of sprouting the 
moonflower seeds before planting. Hav¬ 
ing had success with sprouting sweet 
pea seeds, I tried it with the Heavenly 
Blues. It worked! I felt like an astrol- 
ogist who had just discovered a new 
star. 

I hunted up an old metal tray. On 
this I placed folds of an old Turkish 
towel well dampened. I filed the seeds 
and placed them inside the towel, kept 
them damp and in a warm place. They 
were sprouted in two days. First the 
roots appeared, then the crinkled pink 
leaves. I planted each little seedling in 
a two-inch pot, put them on the tray 
and set them in the sun porch for three 
weeks. 

When I planted them outside, I found 
the pots full of roots. By holding my 
hand under the upturned pot and tap¬ 
ping it lightly the plants came out with 
the roots intact. On the south side of 
the porch they received all the sun¬ 
light there was and bloomed to my 
entire satisfaction. — Blanche Adcock, 
Coronation, Alta. 


Bush Tomatoes Most Popular 

pHARLES WALKOF of the Morden 
^ Station, refers to the bush tomato 
as a prairie garden favorite, because 
commercial seed sales show that it is 
15 times as popular as the staking 
tomato. 

Mr. Walkof emphasizes the fact 
that varieties now in use are much 
superior to the bush tomato varieties 
first developed. These had weak fruit¬ 
ing branches born on open and scrawly 
plants. The result was that the fruit 
was exposed to the hot sun and scalded 
easily. It rotted quickly in wet weather 
because the fruit rested on the ground. 
Newer varieties have stiffer branches, ■ 
holding the fruit off the ground; and I 
have better foliage cover. 

Plant breeders are seeking early, 
even ripening, and large-fruited bush 
tomatoes of good quality. A consider¬ 
able number of selections have already 
been made at Morden and a number 
are expected to be ready for distribu¬ 
tion soon. One strain originated at 
Morden is strain 217 of the Early 
Chatham variety. This one has plants 
that are compact, with strong, stubby 
branches. The fruit is a deep-bodied, 
brilliant red color, and has a pleasing 
mild flavor. The seed is now available 
for seed dealers. 

One interesting type of the bush 
tomato observed at Morden is a cross¬ 
bred, which carries its fruit in a bulky 
cluster around a stiff, upright stem. 
Another bears fruit in a cluster on a 
cushion of foliage. Some hybrid bush 
tomatoes have been secured at Mor¬ 
den, and several of these have yielded 
five to eight pounds more ripe fruit 
per plant than either parent variety, 
and the tomatoes have been proved 
uniform and of excellent flavor. The 
plants also seem to indicate marked 
resistance to leaf diseases. 


SEEDS 
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"The Finest in the Land ” 


TORONTO 

132 ADELAIDE E. 



MONTREAL 

456 McGILL ST. 




B-A products and services help to 
make your farm investment pay off. 
Enables farmers to work more acres 
per day—get their work done on time. 
The plus power in B-A products en¬ 
sures efficient, economical operation. 


F.V.1 
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BEFORE 

you order your April or May 
chicks write for a price list of 

“THE CHICKS WHICH GIVE 
RESULTS” 

NEW HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BLACK AUSTRALORPS 
AUSTRA-WHITES 
LEGHORN-HAMPSHIRE CROSS 
If you require early delivery place 
your order from this advertisement. 

Regular B.C. prices. 



Okanagan Branch: Vernon, B.C. 


Rump&SendalJ 

LANGLEY PRAIRIE B.!."” 


PRINGLE BABY CHICKS 

BREEDING 

YOUR GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. SELECTED 

Orders for April and May Pringle Chicks now 
being received in unusually, large volume. We 
strongly advise sending your order immediately in 
erder to secure your desired delivery date. 

ALBERTA 1948 PRICES TO END OF SEASON 

Approved 
R.O.P. Sired 

w . 100 50 25 

W. Leghorns . 16.00 8.50 4 25 

W. Leg. Pullets . 32.00 16.50 8.25 

Hamps., Rocks, Reds . 18.00 9.5 0 4.75 

Hamps., Rocks and Red Pullets 30.00 15.50 7.75 

Hampshlres . 16.00 8 50 4 25 

Hamp. Pullets . 28.00 14.50 7.25 

Leg.-Hamp. Crossbreds . 16.00 8.50 4.25 

Leg.-Hamp. Cross Pullets . 30.00 15.50 7.75 

96% accuracy guaranteed on pullets. For B.C. 
prices write our Chilliwack Hatchery. 


PRINGLE Broad - Breasted Bronze, and Belts* 
ville White Turkey Poults for April, May and 
June delivery .$90 per 100 


OIL BROODERS:—For Immediate Delivery. 

“Silent Sioux” . 25 70 

"Buckeye". . 23 70 

ORDER PRINGLE CHICKS NOW FROM ABOVE 
PRICES 

Pringle Electric Hatcheries 

I Calgary, Edmonton Chilliwack, B.C. i 


THERE’S GOOD MONEY ... 

in successful poultry raising. Let’s admit 
that not all poultry raisers make big 
money, but the fact remains that there 
are thousands of successful poultry 
raisers who are making big money-—-and 
you can do the same. In poultry raising 
success means profits—and success be¬ 
gins with the right kind of chicks— 
chicks bred to produce top quality meat 
and eggs in highly profitable amounts. 
Tweddle chicks have those profit-mak¬ 
ing qualities bred right into them. And 
that’s no empty boast. It is a true fact. 
The fact that so many of Canada’s most 
successful poultry raisers have been 
buying Tweddle chicks year after year 
is proof that scientific breeding makes 
them a good investment that pays big 
dividends. That’s just why any chicks 
won’t do when you can get Tweddles. All 
indications point to lower feed prices, 
and a good demand at profitable prices 
for all the eggs and poultry meat you 
can produce. This is the year to fill 
your brooder houses. Prompt delivery on 
day-old chicks, also older pullets eight 
weeks to laying. Send for 1948 catalog. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 
Fergus, Ontario. 


f PRAIRIE QUALITY CHICKS 1 

I High livability, profitable egg production and good I 
I egg size are available through the purchase ef I 

I PRAIRIE QUALITY CHICKS. Order now. 




Not Sexed 

Pullets 

R.O.P. SIRED 


100 

50 

too 

50 

W. Leghorns . 


15.75 

8.35 

32.00 

16.50 

B. Rocks and 

N.H.„ 

16.75 

8.85 

30.00 

15.50 

W. Rocks . 


16.75 

8.85 



APPROVED 






N. Hamps. 


15.25 

8.10 

27.00 

14.00 

W. Rocks . 


15.25 

8.10 



Ckls. per 100: 

Heavy 

breed, 

$10; 

Lsghoms, 

$3.00 


100% live arrival, 96% accuracy in pullets g't'd. 


PRAIRIE €L>ric 
HATCHERIES LTD. 

REGINA, SASK. 


* 


POULTRY 

Conducted by Prof. W. J. RAE, University of Saskatchewan 



Soon the lay e rs can get outside and pick up part of their own feed, especially 
young growth rich in protein and vitamins. 


Turkey Poults 

HE turkey industry is at the 
present time in a transition 
period, somewhat similar to the 
one experienced by poultry raisers 
in the early 1930’s. The trend today is 
toward the commercial production of 
turkey poults, rather than hatching on 
the farm under natural conditions, i.e. 
using a broody hen. The problems fac¬ 
ing the turkey raisers of today were ex¬ 
perienced by the chicken raisers some 
15 years ago and we may well profit 
from their observation. 

The commercial production of poults 
will mean a greater financial return to 
turkey raisers for several reasons. First 
of all, the turkeys will be hatched early 
enough in the spring so that they will 
be finished and ready for market by the 
end of November or early December. 
With all the poults the same age, they 
can be cared for properly by artificial 
means without having to depend on the 
broody hen. Also since they will be the 
same age, they can be reared together, 
thus resulting in a more uniform group. 

The brooding of poults is very similar 
to the brooding of chicks. A brooder 
house for poults is the same as that 
used for baby chicks. The equipment 
in the house is also the same, as well 
as the heat requirements, 95-100 degrees 
for the first week, with a five degree 
drop in temperature for each succeed¬ 
ing week. 

The chief differences are the amount 
of floor space required and the starter 
fed. Poults should have one square foot 
of floor space and a poult starter must 
be used. In contrast to a chick starter, 
the one fed to poults is higher in pro¬ 
tein, containing some vitamins and 
minerals as well as being more granular 
in texture. 

It is difficult to teach poults to start 
to eat. One good way to get them 
started is to put a few day-old chicks 
in the brooder with the poults. 


Why Feed a Chick Starter? 

THE accepted practice today is to feed 
* a starter to the baby chicks for at 
least the first six weeks of life. The 
basis for this recommendation is the 
results obtained from years of experi¬ 
mentation with various kinds and types 
of feed. The reasoning behind such a 
recommendation is not always under¬ 
stood and, therefore, it might be worth 
while to consider the value to be derived 
from feeding a well-balanced chick 
starter for the suggested length of time. 

All animals grow at a more rapid rate 
when young. This is also true for poult¬ 
ry. A chick will double its weight every 


two weeks for the first six or eight weeks 
of life. In order to achieve this remark¬ 
able weight increase, it is of course 
necessary to supply the required nu¬ 
trients, that is, a large amount of pro¬ 
tein. For this reason, a relatively high 
protein (about 19 per cent) diet is fed. A 
lower protein mash results in slower 
growth which can never be made up 
without a greater cost. A high protein 
feed in midsummer will not be eco¬ 
nomical, for the birds are not able to 
utilize large amounts of protein effi¬ 
ciently at this time, since their rate of 
growth has slowed down considerably. 

Because of the trend toward earlier 
hatching, the chicks will be confined to 
the brooder house for longer periods of 
time. It is more necessary, then, that 
their diet be complete in all known 
respects, since supplementation in the 
form of insects and green feed will not 
commence so soon. A good chick starter 
contains the necessary amounts of 
vitamins and minerals, as well as pro¬ 
tein, to carry the chicks over this 
critical period. Don’t forget—birds cost 
less to raise when fed a starter for at 
least six weeks. 


Cull Inefficient Producers 

HE cost of producing a dozen eggs is 
determined by the number of pounds 
of feed required to produce those eggs. 
Our problem is to eliminate the birds 
which require a lot of feed for each egg 
produced. The amount of feed required 
to maintain a bird in good health is 
almost the same, whether she is in pro¬ 
duction or not. The higher the rate of 
production, the more feed she will eat, 
but a greater percentage of her total 
feed intake will be utilized for produc¬ 
tion. Thus the greater the production, 
the greater the efficiency. 

Because of higher feed costs, it is es¬ 
sential that the poor producers be culled 
out. They are easy to find in the flock 
—their combs are small and pale, in 
contrast to the large bright red combs 
and wattles of the better producers. On 
handling these birds, you will find their 
abdomens are quite hard, not soft and 
pliable, which is characteristic of the 
good layer. You will probably notice, too, 
that their feathers are smooth and oily 
in appearance, whereas the efficient 
birds are usually ragged and unkempt 
in appearance. 

In the late afternoon, after feeding 
the whole grain, the “star boarders” 
hop up on the roost—their day’s work 
is done, but not so for your efficient 
producer—she will be busy until dark 
and will be the first off the roost in the 
morning. 




There are more Bolivar Chicks sold than 
any strain in B.C. 


THERE MUST BE A REASON 

They are 100% R.O.P. Sired, which 
means all chicks produced at our plant 
are sired by R.O.P. Approved males bred 
from certified hens with official records 
averaging- well over 225 eggs per year. 
There is no better way to offset present 
high feed prices than raise high produc¬ 
ing stock. 

36 years at your service — Since 1912 

Illustrated folder and prices on request. 

BOLIVAR HATCHERIES LTD. 

R.R. No. 4 New Westminster, B.C. 

R.O.P. Breeding Farm and Hatchery 
operated under Government supervision. 



MEMBER 


Hambley ElectricfChicks 

F.O.B. Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina. Saskatoon 
Portage, Dauphin, Swan Lake. Boiasevain, Port 
Arthur. 


Hambley Approved 
100 50 25 

14.25 7.60 4.05 W. Leg. 

29.00 15.00 7.75 W. L. Pull. 

3.00 2.00 1.00 W. L. Ckls. 

15.25 8.10 4.30 B. Rocks 

27.00 14.00 7.25 B. R. Pull. 
10.00 5.50 3.00 B. R. Ckls. 


R.O.P. Sired 
100 50 25 

15.75 8.35 4.40 
32.00 16.50 8.75 

4.00 2.50 1.50 

16.75 8.85 4.65 
30.00 15.50 8.00 
11.00 6.00 3.25 


Hambley Approved 

15.25 8.10 4.30 
27.00 14.00 7.25 
10.00 5.50 3.00 

16.25 8.60 4.55 

16.25 8.60 4.55 

17.50 9.25 4.85 


N. Hamp. 
N. H. Pull. 
N. H. Ckls. 
W. Rocks 
W. Wyndts. 
L. Sussex 


Special Mating 

16.75 8.85 4.65 
30.00 15.50 8.00 
11.00 6.00 3.25 

16.75 8.85 4.65 

16.75 8.85 4.65 


F.O.B. 


Alta. W.L. 
and B. Rks. 
all R.O.P. 
Sired 


CALGARY. EDMONTON 

W. Leg. 16.00 8.50 4.25 
W. L. Pull. 32.00 16.50 8.25 
W. L. Ckls. 3.00 2.00 1.00 
B. Rocks 18.00 9.50 4.75 
B. R. Pull. 30.00 15.50 7.75 
B. R. Ckls. 11.00 6.00 3.25 


Hambley Approved 

16.00 8.50 4.25 
28.00 14.50 7.25 
9.00 5.00 3.00 
16.25 8.60 4.55 
29.00 15.00 7.75 
16.00 8.50 4.50 
29.00 14.75 7.75 


N. Hamps. 
N. H. Pull. 
N. H. Ckls. 

W. Rocks 
W. R. Pull. 
Cross Brod 
C. B. Pull. 


Special Mating 

18.00 9.50 4.75 
30.00 15.50 7.75 
10.00 5.50 3.00 
18.00 9.50 4.75 
30.00 15.00 7.75 
17.00 9.00 4.50 
30.00 15.50 7.75 


F.O.B. ABBOTSFORD. B.C. 


Hambley Approved 

15.00 8.00 4.00 
30.00 15.00 7.75 
8.00 4.50 2.50 
15.00 8.00 4.00 
30.00 15.50 7.75 
3.00 2.00 1.00 
15.00 8.00 4.00 
30.00 15.50 7.75 
15.00 8.00 4.00 
30.00 15.50 7.75 


N. Hamps. 
N. H. Pull. 
N. H. Ckls. 

W. Leg. 
W. L. Pull. 
W. L. Ckls. 
B. Rocks 

B. R. Pull. 
Cross Bred 

C. B. Pull. 


Special Mating 

17.00 9.00 4.50 
32.00 16.50 8.25 
10.00 5.50 2.75 
16.00 8.50 4.25 
33.00 17.00 8.50 
4.00 2.50 1.50 
17.00 9.00 4.50 
32.00 16.50 8.25 
17.00 9.00 4.50 
32.00 16.50 8.25 


Gtd. 100% Live Arr., Pul. 96% Acc. 


ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 

Hambley Hatcheries 



Buy 1948 Taylor-made Chicks 

XXX PROFIT APPROVED 

Mlnorcas, $17.75; Orpingtons, Sussex, 
V.lVt'. 'J /y “ nd ° tt6 ®’ White Rocks, 
f1 7 j7B, R.I. Reds, Hampshlres, Barred 
White Leghorns, $15.76. 
£dllet Chloks from above breeds. Send 
|B-0° deposit. Gtd. 100% live arr. Pul. 

Brood ®'’. 600-chlck size, 
$20.95. Free Circular. Order NOW. 

ALEX TAYLOR HATCHERY 

862 Furby Street Winnipeg, Man. 




UULUinOIH umulvd 

Order your 1948 Chicks from a mem¬ 
ber of this Association and get them 
from Canada’s premier poultry breed¬ 
ing Province. 

R. O.P. Sired and Hatchery Approved 
chicks of the following breeds can be 
obtained in any quantities If ordered 

S. C. White Leghorns, New Hamp- 
shires, Barred Rocks, R.l. Reds, White 
Rocks, Light Sussex, Australorps, and 
several cross breeds. 

O Early hatched chicks! 

. R B.C. Chicks! 

E Early. 

R 

Watch for 
this Emblem ‘ M • ‘ ■ 

B.C. BABY CHICK CO-OP. ASS’N 
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PRICED RIGHT- 

AVAILABLE NOW! 

Flock proven BradclifF Shell Producer 
95% calcium carbonate, makes harder, 
finer textured egg shells. Supplies the 
vital mineral-feed balance, necessary for 
higher hatchability, better health, rapid 
growth! 

PRODUCERS OF SOLUBLE AND 
INSOLUBLE GRITS 


Boiled Down Farm Facts 


POULTRY 


TO P O 


R.O.P. SIREDKJ) 

W. Leghorns B. Rochs R. I. Reds \Rwi/ 

APPROVED ^- 

New Hampshires and 
. Leghorn-Hamps. crossed 

Order Chicks Early 

Write for our Annual Catalog and 
1948 Price List 

J. H. MUFFORD & SONS 

Box G Milner, B.C. 

“The Firm of Over 40 Years Standing” 


-- 

MEMBER 

'a We have Pullets and * 
^ Cockerels 

Prompt shipment. Started chicks. Ready 
to catch up with chicks bought eariier. 
We urge you to order now. Your markets 
are good, poultrykeepers, at home and 
abroad, don’t let them down. With Bray 
Chicks bought now, you can’t go wrong. 
Contact nearest agent or 

Bray Hatchery 

1441 Pacific Ave. Brandon, Man. 


Increase your proflte with 

BURNSIDE CHICKS 

Backed by over 84 years poultry ex¬ 
perience. 

R.O.P. Sired White Leghorns; R.O.P. 
Sired and Approved New Hampshires; 
R.O.P. Sired and Approved Barred 
Rooks; R.O.P. Sired and Approved 
Crossbreeds. 

Write for price list and catalog to 
BURNSIDE POULTRY FARM 
A. E. Powell Hammond, B.C. 


PERFECT BBBaaag’. 

(Self-Loeklno) 

CATTLE and 

EARTAGS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works 

“CAIL’S.” 482'/, MAIN ST„ WINNIPEG 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

FOR 110 AND 32 VOLT EQUIPMENT 

• One Wire Yard Lite Control. 

• 32-Volt Appliances. 

FREE CATALOG 
GROSNEY ELECTRIC CO. 

390 Notre Dame Ave. Winnipeg 


HANDLES 

BALED HAY 

Faster, Cheaper than an Elevator 


LANTZ 

Ren. U.S. Rat. Off. 


. -JL FLEXIBLE- 
6 )'^ GRAPPLE 

HAY FORK 


The super giant size fork handles 6 to 12 
bales at a time, or takes off a load of loose 
hay in three bites. Patented, exclusive 
head never sticks, never lets go until 
tripped.. . safer for man and rack. 
America’s finest Hay Fork ... 25 years of 
leadership. All parts guaranteed. Made 
in three sizes. 

We also manufacture the Lantz ret 
Kutter-Kolter. Aids a moldboard {/' I 
plow to cut through and turn under if ra 
trash. Helps fight Corn Borer. j\^H| 

WRITE for literature and Jr 

name of nearest dealer. ^ 

Lantz Manufacturing Co., Ine. 

Dept. 403 Valparaiso, Indiana 


C ASH income'from the sale of farm 
products in Canada in 1947 amounted 
to $1,990.6 million. The total is $2,002.1 
million, if $11.57 million are added for 
supplementary government payments. 
Income, less supplementary payments, 
compares with $1,752.7 million in 1946, 
$1,694.5 million in 1945, and $1,829 mil¬ 
lion in 1944, the previous peak year. Of 
the 1947 total, Ontario got $546.3 mil¬ 
lion, Saskatchewan $434.1 million, Al¬ 
berta $345.5 million, Quebec $295.8 mil¬ 
lion, British Columbia $92.7 million, and 
the Maritime Provinces $90.4 million. 
Principal items were $654.6 million from 
grain, feeds and hay, and $590 million 
from livestock. 

* * * 

A CTUAL farm prosperity is revealed 
in a recent Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics analysis of farm output in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan (Alberta 
not yet available), for the year ending 
May 31, 1946. This is an analysis from 
the 1946 census of the prairie provinces, 
and shows for each province “the value 
of farm products sold plus the value of 
farm products used by the farm house¬ 
hold.” The latter includes “both the 
value of home-grown vegetables and 
fruit, dairy products, wool, honey and 
wax, eggs, potatoes, livestock (including 
poultry consumed), and forest products 
used by all households on the farm.” 

Of 54,448 occupied farms in Manitoba, 
53,564 reported. Of these, 33,207, or 67.6 
per cent of all Manitoba farms had a 
gross output of less than $2,500, of which 
about a third were $1,500 and over, less 
than half from $600 to $1,499, and 
about 16 per cent less than $600. Only 
7,522 farms, or 13.7 per cent, had gross 
incomes of $4,000 or over, and only one 
per cent had total farm products sold 
or used, at $10,000 or more. 

Of the 125,612 Saskatchewan farms, 
120,773 reported. Of these, 86,579, or 
68.4 per cent had gross incomes of less 
than $2,500. These were proportioned al¬ 
most exactly the same as in the case of 
Manitoba, with less than a third having 
output of $1,500 or over, substantially 
less than half between $600 and $1,499 
and 17.8 per cent $599 or less. Only 
nine-tenths of one per cent of Sas¬ 
katchewan farmers had gross output of 
$10,000 or over. 

These figures are in spite of a cash 
income from the sale of farm products 
in Canada of $1,752.7 million in 1946, 
and $1,694.5 million in 1945. 

• * • 

r pHE hog-barley ratio in February was 
19.6, in December it was 13.9. The 
hog-barley ratio is the number of 
bushels of No. 1 Feed barley at Winni¬ 
peg, which would equal the price of 100 
pounds of B1 bacon hog at Winnipeg. If 
the ratio rises, it means feed is becom¬ 
ing relatively cheaper, and hog feeding 
relatively more profitable. Hog feeding 
was less profitable in December than at 


any time for ten years. It Was most 
profitable in July, 1939, when the ratio 
stood at 34.8. The long time average 
is 17.2. 

♦ * * 

M ANITOBA operated more threshing 
m ac h i n e s in 1946 than in 
1936 (9,834 and 9,622 respectively). 

Combines in the same period increased 
from 498 to 5,723. In 1936, 821 farmers 
reported having 1,186 electric motors, 
but in 1946 there were 2,229 farms re¬ 
porting 4,698 electric motors. In the 10- 
year period, motor trucks increased 
from 3,299 to 9,970, gasoline engines 
from 16,915 to 19,018, tractors from 
14,685 to 30,799, automobiles from 22,988 
to 28,333. Binders have decreased. In 
1936, 36,231 farms reported 44,360, but 
in 1946, 35,152 farms reported 39,298 
binders. 

* * * 

B ASED on average prices received by 
farmers for the first half of the crop 
year, the gross value of principal Can¬ 
adian field crops in 1947 is placed at 
$1,315 million by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This value is the fifth high¬ 
est since 1908. Saskatchewan leads all 
provinces with $343 million, Ontario 
$277 million, Alberta $273 million, Que¬ 
bec $162 million, Manitoba $145 million, 
New Brunswick $41 million, British 
Columbia $31 million, Nova Scotia $22 
million, and Prince Edward Island $21 
million. Wheat value was $398 million, 
hay and clover $242 million, oats $190 

million and barley $125 million. 

* * * 

W OOL production in Canada last year 
at 14,090,000 pounds, was lower than 
in any year since 1929. From 1939-1944 
the farm value of shorn wool and cash 
income from wool rose steadily. Since 
1945, the number of sheep has declined. 
The average price of wool in 1947 was 
28.2 cents compared with 28 cents per 
pound in 1946. 

★ * * 

I N January, 1948, the index number of 
farm prices of agricultural products 
stood at 222.1, as compared with 100 for 
the average of the 1935-1939 period. For 
the year 1935, the level of farm prices 
stood at 88, and beginning in 1939, it 
rose through the war years as follows: 
91.8, 96.8, 110.2, 133.1, 157.8, 172.3, 177.3, 
184.2 (1946). The 1947 index averaged 
195.5, but it had risen during the year 
from 186.5 in January to 210.1 in 
December. 

* * * 

I N January, Saskatchewan hens laid 
fewer eggs than in any province in 
Canada, averaging 8.47 each. Manitoba 
was next lowest with 8.95 each. Alberta 
was fourth highest with 10.65 each and 
British Columbia second with 12.43. The 
Prairie Provinces combined had 10,087,- 
000 layers compared with 10,807,000 in 
Ontario, but prairie hens produced 3.56 
million dozen fewer eggs. 





jj §* 


CAECAL COCCIDIOSIS 

cvit& 

"COCCIDAZINE" 
. TABLETS 


Ayerst brand of sodium 
sulfamethazine 

(No. 2315) 

in the drinking wafer 


if i 


Prairie farmers got over $26 million less cash income from livestock in 1947 than in 1946. 
Saskatchewan was down $19 million and Manitoba $5 million, but hogs were up $3 million 

in Alberta and Manitoba . 


LOW COST PER CHICK 

12 tablets will treat approximate¬ 
ly 118 four-week-old bird* for 
three days. 

CONVENIENT TO USE 

Simply dissolve the tablet* In th« 
drinking water. 

"Coccidazine’ 1 Tablet* are avail¬ 
able only from your druggltt or 
veterinarian In bottle* of 25 
and 50. 

549 


Become a Detective 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 

Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 
25, Station T, Monntreal. 


MAPUIklCRY-A" kinds. Tractors, Repairs, 
ITIHimincn I Stationary Engines. Mag¬ 
netos, Lighting Plants. Grain Crushers, Electric 
Motors, Generators, Pumps, Air Compressors, 
Tanks. Belts, Pulleys. FREE CATALOG. 

CITY MACHINERY CO., 783 Main St., Winnipeg 


COSTLY BREEDING 

losses 

A THING 
OF THE 
PAST — 


Rex Wheat Germ Oil Is successful In 
overcoming costly breeding failures. Rex 
Oil contains biochemical reproductive 
factors in a concentrated, non-deteriorat¬ 
ing form which correct and prevent many 
non-organic breeding troubles. It U 
guaranteed potent and will not dete¬ 
riorate. 

REX OIL IS EASY TO USE 

Rex Oil requires no scientific 
knowledge, no troublesome 
preparation — no special in¬ 
struments. It is a dietary sup¬ 
plement which you simply add 
to the animal’s present rations. 

It is economical. Order a bottle 
today from your feed dealer 
or write direct. 

4 ozs. $1.25 - 20 ozs. $5.00 

VI0BIN (CANADA) LIMITED 

ST. THOMAS ONTARIO rib 
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STARUTE SAVES DOLLARS 



A NEW METHOD OF FARM YARD LIGHTING 
USING THE STARUTE UNIT 

• Saves wiring Installation eosts. 

• Requires only one wire from pole to any number 
of control units. 

For FREE FOLDER 

Set your Contractor-Deal or or write giving your 
dealer's name to 

STARUTE INDUSTRIES LTD. 

^390 Notro Dame Ave. Winnipeg ^ 


the JAMES WAY SPRAYER 

Features: 

• 3 3-foot boom. Tractor mounted 
Jamesway Sprayer. 

• Powered Trom belt pulley, power 
take off or Independent engine. 

• 33-foot boom (two rods) eliminates 
measuring. Take olT outlet for corners, 
gardens, barns, etc. 

• Fits most models of wheel type trac¬ 
tors. 

• Folds upwards or backwards for Im¬ 
mediate transportation. 

• Instantaneous nozzle shut-off. 

It Is now established that 2,4-D gives 
you higher yields and cleaner farms. 

See Your Nearest Dealer For Free Folder 
Or Write 

Jamieson Farm Equipment Co. 

King and Sutherland Winnipeg 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 

SpMdy service; expert work; genuine parte. Write 
for our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited. 237 Fort 
St, Winnipeg, Man. 130 9th St.. Brandon. Man. 


SILVERTONE HEARING AID' 

No Batteries 

A small efficient Hearing Aid. 

Fits in Ear Unnoticed. 
Sterling Silver In Flesh Color. 
Ostosclerosis Causes 65% of 
Deafness. 

People notice your Deafness with 
Hearing of less than 70 per cent. 

Silvertone Hearing Aid 
$12.50 postpaid 
Write for Leaflet or Send Order to 

SILVERTONE HEARING AID 

^ Postal Station “L” (1) Winnipeg, Man. i 


^BUILDING PLANS— Houses and all types ©f^ 
buildings carefully planned to owners* ideas and 
requirements. Write for quotation on complete 
working blueprint plans giving description of your 
project. No obligation. 

LEMAISTRE—Architect—460 Main St.. Winnipeg. 
Better Plans For Better Building. 



Save3wavS 





• YOU SAVE frequent share sharpening ex- 
* pense when you attach seir-sharpening 

Stiver Streak edges to your shares. 

• YOU SAVE FUEL because of lighter drart 
due to constant razor-llke edge which slices 
through soil and roots smoothly and easily. 

• YOU SAVE TIME AND LABOR because 
there’s no delay or bother of removing 
shares for sharpening. 

SILVER STREAKS are noted for long wear, 
hut .when one does wear out just knock It 
off, slip on another edge and continue plow¬ 
ing. 

Made In three sizes and designed to grip 
securely and hold flrmly under all manner 
of soil and ground conditions. 

Compare These Edge Prices With 
Your Plowshare Sharpening Costs 

12-inch.$1.80 14-inch.$2.00 

16-inch.$2.20 (Prices plus freight) 

For right and left hand standard general- 
purpose plowshares. 


(<* 


Order your Silver Streak 
edges now by writing to: 


CO. LTD. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
RED DEER ALBERTA 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 


Workshop Ideas for Spring 

Time-savers and short-cuts for barn and field * 


Staple Puller 

A handy little staple puller can be 
made from an old, large file, with the 
pointed end bent to form a hook. Put- 


-? * 




ting the point of the hook through the 
staple and prying backwards against a 
picket or post, using the file as a lever, 
pulls the staple out easily. Filing the 
pointed end of the hook to a sharper 
point makes it easier to get it under the 
staple.—Ray D. Overgard. 


Saddle Trees 

To make the illustrated saddle tree, 
get three pieces of 1x8, each 20 inches 
long, and a two-foot piece of 2x2 or 1x4 
to make the brace “D.” Cut one piece of 
1x8 to resemble “A.” Make a I%x3%- 
inch notch in centre of one end and cut 


Easy Sorting for Small Parts 

Bolts and nuts 
bavins ^— are mos t frequent¬ 

ly kept in cans or 
boxes. To find one 
of the right size 
or shape nearly 
always means 
dumping the parts out, sometimes on 
the floor, then picking them up care¬ 
fully and replacing in the container 
later. It takes time, loses parts, and 
dirties them. This handy device is made 
from a shallow discarded bake pan, 
with a corner opening cut out as shown. 
Parts to be sorted can be spread out 
in the pan, afterwards poured back into 
the container through the corner gap. 
Hang the pan up when not in use.— 
E. Smart. 




Seeding Box Window 

I have put this handy little gadget 
on my tiller seed box and seed drill, 
and have found it not only useful but 
a great time-saver. I used a piece of 
car window glass (not ordinary win- 



<s LASS 


I 


7 x; 



FOR THIS CUT 
USE HACKSAW . 

BLADE. — 

dow glass) about 3/16-inches thick, 
nine inches long and two inches wide, 
to make a window in the front part of 
the seeding box, so that the tractor op¬ 
erator can see the height of the grain 
without stopping and opening the seeder 
box. Since all seed drills have steel 
boxes now, these windows are easy to 
install. A bit of gasket goo around the 
edges of the glass makes it rainproof 
and dustproof.—Armand Vincent. 


off 1%" at each adjoining comer. This 
allows this piece to slip over a 2x4 stud 
and be screw-nailed securely into place. 
Bevel the edges of “A” to a 30-degree 
angle. If saddle tree is to be attached to 
a flat wall, don’t cut any notches in “A” 
at all. 

Round the corners of pieces “B” and 
“C” as shown and smooth off the edges 
with a plane. Cut the joining edges to a 
60-degree angle. Fasten “A” to the wall 
at a convenient height and set in a level 
position with brace “D.” Finish the job 
by nailing “B” and 
‘C” together like the 
roof of a house and 
attach to “A” with 
two or three two- 
inch nails on each 
side. I made three 
of these trees for 
our saddles and I 
find that they keep 
the skirts and all 
leather, parts in 
their proper shape. 

They are very 
handy, as a saddle 
is easily put on or dotted lines are 
taken off. I would straps of iron 

not be without bolted on top 

them. — Robert J. FQK braces 

Roder. +<4 underneath 


Repulsing Ant Offensives 

An easy method of keeping the ants 
off of the picnic table is to wrap a piece 
of tape around the 
bottom of the table 
leg and then re¬ 
verse the wind, 
leaving the gum¬ 
med portion up¬ 
ward. The ants will 
be unable to crawl 


PICNIC TABLE. 


\ 


To Kind tap* 


through the gummed portion and will 
stay off the table.—Adam Szczepanow- 
ski. 


Lubiication Aid 

Painting a spoke white or making a 
white stripe on implement wheels on 
the same side of the wheel as the oil 
hole or grease fitting, shows when the 
fitting is in a position to take grease. 
The white stripe should be on the side 
of the wheel that can be seen from a 
tractor seat. This idea is of especial help 
with tillers and other equipment requir¬ 
ing frequent lubrication.—E. Smart. 



OLD WELL PIPE 


Ring- ft CLEV16 




Tractor Hitch for Two Drills 

I made this tractor hitch some years 
ago and it works very well. I hook my 
two 20-run drills to it and also two 
sets of six-section harrows. The tractor 
is a 15-30 which handles the hook-up 
nicely. I bolted the bull wheel hangers 
in on the 4x4 so that I can raise or 
lower the hitch to suit.—Harry Kemp, 
Girvin, Sask. 
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WAR SURPLUS 



HIGH PRESSURE STAINLESS STEEL GEAR 
PUMP. WITH STAND AND PULLEY 
%-in. intake and outlet connections. Capacity, 120. 
130 gallons per hour. Suction lift—18-22 foot. 
Pressure—300 pounds per square Inch. Head— 
500 feet. Guaranteed. $11.00. Write for FREE 
illustrated folder. 

HARGRAVE AUTO WRECKING 

182 Hargrave Street Winnipeg 
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WELD-CUT-BRAZE 
hovbfu GASOLINE l 




Amazing discovery releases tremendous heat cheap¬ 
ly from gasoline. Shatters welding costs for farm, 
factory and shop. Range: jewelry to railroad steel. 
Important newsl Write: 

Matthews Manufacturing Co. 

Red Deer 16, Alberta. 


i 


Relieve RHEUMATIC Pain 

Are your joints and muscles stiff and sore 
from Rheumatic Pain? Get quick, safe 
relief with Templeton’s T-R-C’s. Used 
and recommended by thousands, T-R-C's 
are specially made to relieve Rheumatic, 
Arthritic and Neuritic pain and stiffness. 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuralgia. Get a box 
today. 

If no drugstore is available, see your nearest 
general store. 


For Reliability Make 
Sure It Comes from KtNN 

. K enn Truck Groin Raders and Gn- 
. ^Portable Grain Raders and Un- 

loaders. w.«iers in All Sizes. 

• Kenn Kotary B» d {or Dump 

• Renn Hydraulic Truck Hoists 

• Bonn Steel Truck Pump Bodies - a 

. N'odwen 16 Hydromatlc Door Hoists for 
.Sn 0 ^ winches with H-Ton to 
25-Ton Canary. Hole Digger. 

:ruck ne plr "ake-olfs for All Fur- 

• Special Tractor Eauipment for Farm 
Work. 

Perfection Machine Works 

limited A , be rt» 

Calgary 
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Peace Time Pilots 

It is hard to keep old war-time (Iyer 
on the ground 

By GILL SHARK 


They’re here! the NEW IMPROVED 

1948 FAIRVIEW 
WEED-COP Sprayers 

and Fairview Weed-Cop 2,4*D! 


NAVIGATING, ENGINEERING AND DRAFTING 
8ET 

Consists of the following: 

• Engineer's Triangular Rule. 

• Douglas Protraotor and Rule Combination. 

• One Bearing and Distance Plotter. 

• One Drawing Compass. 

Special—$5.00 value, CA 

Only ... ^l«3w Complete 


S OME of World War II’s best pilots 
came out of the bushland of the 
prairie provinces, and some of 
these boys, with the help of 
D.V.A. and working through commercial 
airlines, are flying freight to the north 
today, piloting rescue missions, spraying 
weed-killer over farms and otherwise 
generally riding the air for a living. 
And, as D.V.A. offices can tell you, there 
is seldom a failure. 

A couple of boys I know bought an 
old “kite” after the war was over, over¬ 
hauled it and made it flyable, added the 
necessary equipment for crop-spraying, 
and took to canvassing the farmers. For 
three dollars an acre, they’d spray. Hav¬ 
ing been farm boys themselves before 
becoming eagles of the air may have 
helped both in their salesmanship and 
spraying. Anyhow, the weeds took a 
beating and the boys now operate two 
planes of their own, while renting two 
others in rush weather. 

They rent space in the old hangars 
of the Edmonton airport for storing 
their planes during the winter months. 
Such space is not cheap—evidence 
enough of how successful the boys have 
been in their venture. 

I became acquainted with Jack 
Pounds who also came out of the bush 
country of the north and, after his dis¬ 
charge from King George’s Royal Can¬ 
adian Eagles, found his heart still where 
the motors were warming up. He landed 
a job with a reputable northern airline 
and has had experiences which are both 
intensely human and intensely gripping. 

* 

/"IN one occasion, in the north they 
were routed out of bed in 62-degree 
cold for a ’“mercy flight.” Over the 
frozen northland Jack and a Mountie 
flew to rescue a halfbreed girl from a 
Catholic mission school, where she had 
been placed by her parents. 

Getting the girl into the plane alone 
was a task. She seemed half-demented 
by pain. She kicked and she fought, 
and twice she bit the R.C.M.P. and 
brought blood. 

All the way back to a hospital, the 
Mountie sat in the back of the plane, 
nursing his sore hand, and swabbing a 
cloth saturated in chloroform over the 
girl’s face. Every time she gave a kick 
or tried to raise her head, the action 
was repeated. 

But the half breed girl was cunning. 
She pretended to be unconscious while 
she marshalled her strength. Again she 
fought savagely and with superhuman 
energy. Again she bit the dishevelled 
Mountie, who yelled at the pilot to make 
more speed, since the girl’s pain had 
obviously demented her. 

A surprising end to the “mercy 
flight” came as the plane reached 
its base. It turned out the girl was not 
ill at all, though she had been able to 
fake illness successfully. All she wanted 
was a cigarette—and the Mission Sisters 
had none to give her. She had faked 
emergency sickness in the knowledge 
that a mercy flight would be sent to 
bring her out. 

And what about the poor Mountie? 
From the bites in his hands, he incurred 
blood poisoning, and a mercy plane had 
to fly him to an Edmonton hospital! 

A NOTHER enterprising pilot was fly- 
ing around the rim of the Arctic sea 
one day when he spotted a polar bear 
ambling on the wastes below. Of course, 
said pilot had seen polar bears before; in 
fact, in wartime flying in the north, 
many a small bomb was "accidentally” 
dropped on a polar bear or a whale. 
But the sight of this bear gave the 
pilot an idea. 

In Edmonton, the polar bear rugs sold 
for good money, upwards of $300 and 
(Turn to page 72) 


FACTORY SURPLUS SPECIAL! 


Built in Western Canada for Western Conditions l 


• 6 Volt Batteries (Automotive Type) 65-95 Amp. 
Hr. capacity. Suitable for cars, lighting plants. 
Use 2( In series for 12 volt operation, 5 In series 
for 32 volt. New, made by a prominent manufac¬ 
turer. 

6 Volt. 13 Plate ______$ 9.00 

6 Volt, 15 Plate . $10.00 

6 Volt, 17 Plate . $12.00 

Fully charged and ready for use. 


These two new, improved sprayers, bearing the 
famous FAIRVIEW name, will enable you, at low 
cost, to grow weed-free cereal and flax crops. 
You will appreciate the Improvements over 
previous models. See these new and better spray¬ 
ers at your nearest dealer. The Trade Name, 
“WEED-COP 2, 4-D” covers the field in both 
Amine and Ester formulations, just the same as 
the new 1948 WEED-COP 2, 4-D SPRAYERS cover 
the field In efficient economical operation. 


PRECISION TORSION BALANCE 


Tractor Model 


WEED-COP Tractor Models are priced so low that 

the small scale farmer can now undertake a weed 
control program on an equal footing with the 
large operator. 


WEED-COP 2, 4-D SPRAYERS are custom built 
to our own specifications in Western Canada, to 
meet Western conditions. 


Measures—1/100 gram up to 1*4 lbs. weight, 
suitable for use in measuring grain, chemicals, 
drugs, etc., with Hardwood Box containing com¬ 
plete set of weights. AA 

Special _____ ?A3sWU 


Trailer Model 


STEEL HELMETS 


Check These Points: 

• FAIRVIEW WEED-COP 2, 4-D in Amine, Ester and Dust formula¬ 
tions. BOOM TYPE SPRAYERS trailer or tractor types. Low pressure 
atomizing nozzles deliver approximately four gallons of dilute solu¬ 
tion per acre! FAIRVIEW’S technical advice at no cost or obligation. 

FREE! Send at once for literature illustrating and describ¬ 
ing in detail these new. Improved sprayers. This Il¬ 
lustrated folder gives full information. In addition, the name or your 
nearest dealer will be supplied. SEND NOW! 


A Western Organization with a record of SO Years In the Pest Control Field. 
REGINA SA 


LIMITED 


13S ALBERT ST. 


1 LEARN HAIRDRESSING 1 

in Calgary’s newest Beauty School. Latest methods 
taught. JACOBSON-TRAINED Hairstylists are 
always in demand. We have more calls for gradu¬ 
ates than we can fill. Call or write for Illustrated 
Booklet. 

Jacobson’s Beauty School 

128a—8th Ave W., Upstairs, M4219, Calgary, Alta. 


THE NELSON FARM 
RECORD 


NELSON 
FARM RECORD 


For constant Smoking Pleasure 


A Uelgai System ol Simplified Farm Boofckoopfcg 


CANADA’S only Complote and Workable Farm 
Bookkeeping Syotem. 

Every Farmer can understand It. 

It will give you daily and monthly Totals of 
your Receipts and Expenses, and at the end of 
the year it will automatically give you, IWal Tax¬ 
able Receipts, Total Deductible Expenses, Total 
Non-Deductible Expenses, Grand Total of all Ex¬ 
penses, Total Net Taxable Income. Profit or Loss, 
Net Worth, and all other Information. Will require 
only five minutes each day to keep. 

Send for your copy now, and if you do not agree 
with the above statement, return it to us undam¬ 
aged within five days and your money will be re¬ 
funded. Price $1.85. 


Cigarette Tobacco 


NELSON FARM RECORD 
714 7th Ave. West Calgary. Alberta 

Please send me one Nelson Farm Record Post¬ 
paid. I am enclosing Money Order for $1.85. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN x h POUND TINS 


Address 
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ALL¬ 

PURPOSE 



PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


SPREADER 

MODEL C 

Order Now — Prompt Delivery 

• Assures even distribution of all types of 
fertilizer, wet or dry. »Easy and economical 
to use for broadcasting of oats, alfalfa and 
other needs. • Sturdy, galvanized sheet steel 
hopper and spinner. •Adjustable, combina¬ 
tion hitch suitable for wagon or truck. 

See Little Giant at your local dealer’s or 
write for full Information to 

DEPT. G-44 


Save a DAY Every Week, 



Cool milk FAST-Save rejects 

Wood’s MILK COOLER 


You save all the heavy work and 
time of using ice. Entirely automatic 
—you simply put in your cans—the 
Wood’s Electric Cooler does the rest. 

Cools milk to 50° IN ONE HOUR— 
then down to 40° till ready to ship. 

Accurate, automatic controls hold 
temperature within 3%° of any tem¬ 
perature wanted — no milk rejects 
because of poor cooling. 

Portable models, tank and unit complete all ready to plug in, for 4 to 12 cans. 
Drop-in models, as illustrated, for 4 to 24 cans. Immediate delivery. Write 


for catalog today. 



Cut Milking Time in Half 

with a 

WOOD’S MILKER 

You can cut IN HALF the time and work of milk¬ 
ing, with a Wood’s Milker. One man can readily 
handle a herd of 15 cows. Wood’s experience and 
engineering as Canada’s largest makers of elec¬ 
trical farm equipment combine to give you a milker 
that will provide you with years of trouble-free 
service. Easy to clean, gentle action, holds your 
cows up to maximum production. 

Canadian manufacture saves you import charges 
—gives you the greatest milker value in Canada 
for your money. Also important—parts and service 
are always available immediately. 


Find out NOW about a Wood’s Milker for this summer. Write for our catalog 
today. Immediate delivery. Electric or gas engine drive. 


Hot Water Automatically with 

Wood’s WATER HEATER 

Non-pressure type—no water system needed. Pour in a 
pail of cold water and a pail of hot flows from faucet. 
For farm milk houses—handy for kitchens too. En¬ 
tirely automatic—5, 10 and 15-gallon sizes. All ready 
to plug in. Immediate delivery. 

Farm Water Systems 

Shallow and deep well types. Will supply all the 
water you need for livestock, barn and house use— 
pumped conveniently to taps where you want them. 



Now, before the summer rush season begins, is the time to 
find out about this equipment. Write today for catalogs. 



THE WOOD'S LINE 

MILKERS-MILK COOLERS-FEED GRINDERS-OAT ROLLERS 
: LECTRIC FENCERS—FARM FREEZERS—WATER HEATERS-WATER SYSTEMS 
HAY DRIERS-FARM VENTILATORS 


THE W. C. WOOD CO. LIMITED 

Manufacturers of Electric Farm Equipment 

HEAD OFFICE and FACTORY - GUELPH, CANADA 
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THE MARCH OF 
THE HARVEST 

Continued from page 15 


and they were driving plenty fast. They 
roared by our longer string in a hurry, 
but more about them later. 

Shortly after we were thrilled by our 
first glimpse of the mighty Missouri, a 
river we were to cross five times before 
our trip was finished. Late that after¬ 
noon we sighted the tall square mass of 
the North Dakota capital building 
which seemed to be growing out of the 
greenish, grey prairie into the hills be¬ 
fore us. What a striking piece of archi¬ 
tecture! Below in the valley, was the 
city of Bismarck. It was still too dark 
and wet for pictures—Roger again loud 
with lamentations, but no use. On we 
rolled, and shortly the signs told us we 
had left North and were entering South 
Dakota. 

That night the rain let up a little and 
we camped at Selby, South Dakota. Here 
the flood of rumors hit us. There were 
too many combines down south; Texas 
wheat was ripe and most of it cut; 
Texas wheat was too green; rates were 
all cut to pieces—all this, and a whole 
lot more. I didn’t listen to these rumors 
myself. My mind was taken up too 
much with trying to pilot a route which 
would not be too much off the most 
direct way, and there were all the 
troubles of servicing, meals, rain, head 
winds, and low underpasses. 

O N the morning of June 10, it was 
pouring rain, just falling down, and 
didn’t we have our own troubles pulling 
the long, heavy trailers out of the mud¬ 
dy parking lot onto the hard gravel 
highway. By noon we got to Pierre, 
capital city of South Dakota. Here we 
first crossed the Missouri and again 
rain and clouds and no pictures. What 
weather! 

Here we caught up to the two Sas¬ 
katchewan outfits. On the other side of 
the Missouri there was about a mile of 
road under construction, when the rains 
descended, and what a bottomless mess 
of clay muck that was! The construction 
company had two caterpillars pulling 
cars and trucks by, but they would not 
for the time being pull the two Sas¬ 
katchewan boys until there would be a 
better track through. They pulled us, 
however, so we passed our friends, to 
see more of them later. 

When we were a few miles from 
Vivian, South Dakota, we had our first 
threat of serious accident. Ted was in 
front with his outfit and I was next. We 
saw Ted’s reach, a steel pipe between 
the front and rear wheels of his 20-foot 
trailer, broken and thrashing wildly. If 
the end of it struck the road and 
caught, it would upset trailer, truck, 
combine and everything. He was travel¬ 
ling about 35 miles an hour. We waved 


our arms, blinked our lights off and on 
—all the stop signs that we had agreed 
on. Still no stop. His mirror was no 
doubt clouded with wet. We tried to 
come up close, but our ton-and-a-half 
was no match for his three-ton. 

A T long last he noticed our frantic 
efforts, slowed down and stopped. 
With the assistance of chains we pulled 
into Vivian, where we had dinner, got 
the reach welded, and pulled on east¬ 
ward, this time into wheat country, with 
the spring and winter wheat looking 
splendid as the result of abundant 
moisture. 

On to Presho, to Jordan, to Colonne, 
and finally we saw the welcome sign, 
“You are leaving South Dakota,” and 
“You are now entering the State of 
Nebraska.” An hour or so after dark we 
got into Bute, and parked for the night. 

The next day, on our early morning 
inspection of hitches, tires, etc., we 
found that our house trailer hitch, a 
patent affair of which I had always 
been very dubious, was just about gone, 
and what a disaster that would have 
been! So we hunted up mechanics and 
welders and built up a new hitch for 
the house trailer, which suited me much 
better. 

We rolled out of Bute about 5.00 p.m., 
crossed the river and pulled out of 
O’Neil just as the rain again hit us— 
this time a real storm. There was 
nothing to do taut keep on rolling, as 
there were very few side roads. This, 
was a mixed farm and stock country, 
lots of hay lakes, and sloughs, low lying 
land, no wheat. 

On and on we went in the dark—no 
towns on the highway. We hoped to hit 
Bartlett, but struck a detour instead 
and found ourselves at Spaulding—still 
rainy but found a wide street and 
parked for the night. Next morning we 
saw lots of real storm damage—crops 
lodged and twisted, buildings destroyed, 
fences and trees torn down. We were 
surely glad we had missed this terrific 
damage. If we had got caught in it we 
would have had nothing left of our 
machines, maybe our lives as well. 

Breakfast at St. Paul, and on through 
Grand Island and then the wonderful 
crops which never left us all the rest of 
the way. Winter wheat as high as the 
fences—everything a dark, healthy 
green in color. 

Now we were going west again, fol¬ 
lowing the beautiful fertile valley of 
the Platte, a river made famous by In¬ 
dians, the U.S. army, and later the 
movies. On through Kearney, which had 
been a scene of great military and fly¬ 
ing activity during the war, a beautiful 
city with its splendid tree-lined streets. 

At Elm Creek, we once more turned 
south and crossed the Platte for the 
first time. And still the amazing fields 
of bearded winter wheat—tremendous 
crops. 

11TE eventually bid goodbye to 
"" Nebraska and entered Kansas, the 
greatest wheat state of the American 
union. Kansas port of entry on 183 is 



The crew that Went south with the J.K.S. outfit. Mr. Sutherland is on the extreme left* 









at Philipsburg, famous as being the site 
of the first co-operative oil refinery in 
the world. Here we had to show our in¬ 
surance papers; combines and trucks 
were checked. 

On south through Kansas and the 
wonderful crop of wheat, the fertile 
wheat soil of Kansas. Here again our 
minds went back to the days of Buffalo 
Bill as he shot the buffalo for meat for 
the graders who built the Union Pacific 
Railway. We were west of the famous 
town of Abilene, at one time the end 
of steel to which the first Chisholm 
trail herds of long-horn cattle from 
far away Texas were taken in those 
early stirring days. 

By this time we had become familiar 
with almost innumerable oil derricks, a 
common sight all the rest of the way 
south. That night we bivouaced at 
Rozel, and at last fine weather and 
pictures for Roger. Next morning we 
crossed the Arkansas River, and still a 
little farther on we crossed the Cim- 
maron, both these famous in song and 
story and movie. What a thrill to see 
those streams of which we had read so 
much. 

IJORTY miles an hour, and we en- 
® tered Oklahoma. Cutting had started 
in some parts. From Rosston on south 
on 283 till we hit No. 60, which brought 
us westward to cross into Texas at 
Higgins, where we made some pictures 
and camped for the night. That night, 
as we were tuning in our radios we 
were so thrilled to get CBK, Watrous, 
and to get the CBC news from home. 

Higgins was a tragic sight. The storm 
which had taken the town of Wood¬ 
ward, Oklahoma, and killed 175 people 
a few weeks previously, also struck 
Higgins and killed seven people. No 
buildings were left standing. The people 
were courageously cleaning up the 
streets and starting to rebuild. 

Early on Saturday, June 14, we left 
Higgins, went through lots of dry 
cattle country and then came to another 
famous stream, the Canadian River. We 
crossed near the town of Canadian. The 
bridge is so long and narrow that we 
had to send one of the boys across with 
a red flag to stop traffic at the other 
end. This was by far the longest bridge 
on the whole trip. 

Breakfast at Canadian and we soon 
rolled into the wheat country of the 
Texas Panhandle. Here the crops would 
not be ripe for a couple of weeks, but 
we knew that farther south cutting had 
started. Here we saw the huge semi¬ 
trailers powered by diesel engines, haul¬ 
ing tremendous loads of watermelons 
from south Texas for the northern 
market. The boys’ craving for melons 
was soon a thing of the past. 

H ERE too, we were stopped by the 
farmers on the streets. When would 
we be back, was the anxious enquiry. 
They had a good crop, also a good price. 
They were commencing to worry. 

Here, too, we were thrilled by that 
delightful soft Texas accent, and the 
first evidence of Texas hospitality and 
courtesy, which I will never forget. 
When you leave a business place or 
service station, they have such a pleas¬ 
ing way of saying, “Come back,” with 
a most hospitable inflection. This little 
habit gave us all a pleasurable anticipa¬ 
tion of southern courtesy. 

Shortly afterwards we skirted Amaril¬ 
lo, quite a city, with huge terminal 
elevators, and on south to Plainview. By 
this time we had seen hundreds of com¬ 
bine outfits, some from Canada and 
others from the northern States, con¬ 
verging on the Texas wheat crop, the 
biggest crop in the history of the State. 

Sunday, June 15, was showery with 
thunder storms. I visited some of the 
Texas custom cutters who had already 
cut a few days farther south and east, 
and got a lot of valuable tips from 
them. And so Sunday passed. 

We contacted J. B. Kidd, Director of 
Emergency Farm Labor, early Monday 



To build a farmer’s tractor you’ve got to have a “green 
thumb”—you must know farming. 

Here at Oliver we have known that it takes more 
than slide-rule engineering. Our engineering staff and 
researchers stay closely in touch with the farm and 
farmers. Models are tested on hundreds of farms 
through one or more growing seasons before they are 
put into production—before we will offer them for sale. 

That is the reason why Oliver Tractors are so uni¬ 
versally liked by farmers—and why farmers find in 
them, even in small things, so many practical features 
that only farmers would know and appreciate. To build 
a farmer’s tractor—you’ve got to know farming. 
The Oliver Corporation, Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; 
Saskatoon, Sask.; Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man. 



More than just tractors, Oliver 
”farm-wise” engineers build tractors 
and tools to work together. This 
Oliver Tractor is made with provision 
for mounting, cultivating, tillage, 
planting and harvesting tools. These 
are tractor mounted on the same frame 
for greater usefulness at less cost to 
the farmer. 





"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY ” 
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The Kirchner Sweep-Stacker 


Operating on a sunny southern Alberta Irrigated Farm 
THE MOST EFFICIENT POWER HAY TOOL 
for the following reasons: 


The Sweep-staeker was built to be used at speeds up to twenty miles per hour and a large percentage of 
the Sweep‘Stackers are being operated at road gear speeds thereby stacking more hay per day. 

The wide tread of the wheels makes the fork follow the eontour of the ground better for more efficient 

picking up the hay. These wheels earry the load reducing the strain to your tractor far below that of 
machines mounted on the tractor and eliminates the possibility of tip-overs. 

The Sweep-stacker has a higher lift and plaees the hay more evenly on the top of the stack to reduce 
stacking labor. The larger and more uniform stacks of the Kirchner Sweep-stacker are noticeable wherever 
they are seen. 

ATTFMTIAN ICED nWNFR^V The Sweep-stacker teams up with your Jeep giving you the 

Ml I Ell nun liter UTincng. most effic|ent power haying equipment of all time. 

The Sweep-stacker Is better adapted to your power as either your tractor, truck or Jeep handles it with 
ease and this power is not tied down to only the job of stacking hay as it only takes a few seconds 
to remove the one bolt which hitches it on. 


Write for full particulars and delivery dates. 


KIRCHNER MACHINE COMPANY 


Box 976, Lethbridge, Alta., or Box 669, Medicine Hat, Alta. 



Any seed grain does better 
when treated with CERESAN 


CERESAN helps seed germinate better and cuts down diseases that make 
plants spindly, reduce yields and impair quality. CERESAN is the 
treatment to use on wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax. One pound 
treats 32 bushels of seed grain. 

CERESAN disinfects the seeds, even inside the hulls of oats and barley, 
and kills disease spores on the seed coat. 

CERESAN protects. After the seed is planted, CERESAN protects it from 
decay and disease organisms in the soil. Use CERESAN to treat all 
small grains and flax. 

CERESAN treatment produces these results 

1. Controls surface seed-borne smuts 3. Checks seed decay of grains and 

of all small grains. damping-off and seed rot of flax. 

2. Reduces losses from seed-borne 4. Improves stands, yields and qual- 
scab, seedling blights and root rot. ity of these crops. 

CERESAN treatment costs less than 3^ per bushel of seed—returns you 
a profit many times greater than the treating costs. Protect your crop 
with CERESAN. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 

Halifax Montreal Toronto Chatham, Ont. Winnipeg Calgary New Westminster 


Seed Disinfectants 



morning and he assured us it was safe 
to unload our combines there as we 
would be sure to get jobs somewhere in 
the area. So we started unloading our 
machines and getting ready to move. 
That same afternoon our first contract 
came along with Mr. Kidd, a Mr. 
Barton, from Abernethy, about 25 miles 
south, where wheat and cotton crops 
are pretty evenly divided. By Tuesday 
afternoon our machines were on the 
way out to Mr. Barton’s farm for our 
first taste of harvesting in Texas. 

About 11.00 a.m. next day, all the 
trucks were filled with wheat. We had 
cut our first wheat in Texas. The 
machines worked well, and so that night 
alongside of Texas stubble, we dreamt 
of far-away Alberta. 

Combine harvesting in Texas, Okla¬ 
homa and Kansas is vastly different 
from that of the three prairie provinces 
of Canada. In Alberta our harvest may 
drag on anywhere from a month up to 
two and a half or three months if the 
weather is bad. Down there the farmers 
are in a desperate hurry to get their 
wheat crop safe. It is pretty well all 
ripe in one community at the same 
time. The big operators are very much 
afraid of wind and hail, either one of 
which may destroy a crop. So what they 
want to do is to hire enough custom 
cutters, as we combine operators are 
called, to cut their wheat acreage in 
from eight to 12 days, less if at all 
possible. 

That, of course, means cutting early 
in the morning and working as late as 
possible at night. At night with a very 
warm southwest wind blowing off the 
New Mexican desert, combines can run 
up until two or three a.m., sometimes all 
night. On the other hand, a southeast 
wind blowing off the Gulf of Mexico is 
a damp wind that may stop you even 
at nine or ten o’clock at night. 

Another factor is that the further 
south you go nearer the Equator, the 
days in summer are much shorter than 
j ours up here. Sunday is, of course, just 
j another day. 

I N Texas they are not very much in 
favor of piling wheat on the ground, 
i The farmers say to the combine opera- 
j tor, “Cut this wheat as fast as you can 
; and get it to the elevator, if not at this 
j town because of plugged elevators, go 
! on to the next. If there is no room 
i there, on to the nearest terminal.” We 
i hauled wheat as far as 30 or 40 miles, 
j And when the job is done, hunt up the 
J farmer and a perfectly good cheque is 
| always ready. 

j Their elevators down in the south 
| (outside of the terminals, of course) 
are not, generally speaking, as large or 
i modern as our country elevators up 
| here. Scales are usually located outside 
: the house, where the grading is also 
j done. They depend so much more on a 
j continuous supply of railway cars than 
! we do. They load cars and take wheat 
all night as long as the supply of cars 
lasts in the extreme south. They keep 
tractors on hand to spot the railway 
cars, and it is quite a common thing to 
pull in and find as many as 100 or 150 
trucks lined up to unload. 

In northern Oklahoma and much 
more so in Kansas, they make a com¬ 
mon practice of piling wheat either on 
the farm or on vacant lots in town. I 
imagine that probably almost 50 per 
cent of the Kansas wheat crop in the 
’47 harvest, was piled. 

In the matter of moisture testing of 
grain, which is far more important 
down there than it is up here, due of 
course to the intensely high tempera¬ 
tures of that region, they are miles 
ahead of us up here. They have electric 
moisture testers down there at all their 
country elevators, which give an ac¬ 
curate test in a matter of 10 or 15 
seconds. Grading is not so strict as in 
Canada. Of course, the prices were, and 
at the moment of writing still are, much 
higher than ours. 

One of the problems those farmers 


have down there is our old nightmare 
of a fluctuating price. We hauled about 
700 bushels to a round trip of our three 
trucks. The market price changes at 
noon. The question always was, “Can 
this round be in by noon, in case it goes 
down?” With all their high prices, 
many of those farmers were most fear¬ 
ful of the future. The recent cata¬ 
strophic break in prices of products of 
the farm down there, proved that there 
were some grounds for their anxiety. 

Without one single exception, we 
found the farmers easy to deal with. 
There were no complaints. Get the job 
done and get it done well and fast. 
These were the main things. No 
haggling over rates and prices. Two 
farmers gave us more than we had 
coming. They had had fair crops for 
three consecutive years; 1947 was a real 
bumper. They were out of debt. They 
were getting a good price and on that 
basis they were all regular princes to 
deal with. They all asked us back again 
if we ever harvested south in the future. 

I might say that on the whole, Can¬ 
adian operators acquitted themselves 
very well down there. They had good 
machines and trucks, and they knew 
how to operate them. Anything outside 
of equipment in No. 1 shape, and ex¬ 
perienced operators, are absolutely 
hopeless down there, and once an outfit 
gets a bad reputation, that reputation 
certainly will carry far, and swiftly. 

/NNE feature of the American coun- 
tryside is the good roads. We hauled 
big loads fast and continuously but 
never blew a tire or broke a single leaf 
of a spring. Definitely, if you haven’t 
good roads you pay for that lack in this 
day and age eventually anyway. 

We experienced the greatest degree 
of courtesy and hospitality from every 
single one down there that we came in 
contact with. There were first of all, 
the men at the head of the Interna¬ 
tional Combine Exchange in various 
states; in their university extension de¬ 
partments; the county agents every¬ 
where; all the officials, Federal and 
State; the business nfen and co-ops, 
with whom we did business; the farm¬ 
ers for whom we worked; our associates 
either from Canada or the United 
States, cutting grain along with us. All 
were the finest people I ever met. 

Speaking personally, it was a strenu¬ 
ous summer. For the whole trip, I do 
not believe I averaged more than four 
and a half or five hours sleep a night. I 
did not operate a combine, but drove 
grain truck, looked after repairs, spare 
parts, bought all the groceries for a 10- 
man crew, selected roads and routes, 
looked after jobs, hauled water and gas, 
and a dozen other duties and chores, to 
say nothing of doing my small part in 
planning and helping the Film Board 
crew in the takes for the proposed film 

One of the nightmares of harvest, 
both to farmers and cutters, is fire, more 
especially with long, heavy stubble, such 
as the ’47 harvest. This stubble is pow¬ 
der dry and almost equally inflammable. 
We carried a good supply of Pyrenes on 
every piece of equipment we had, trucks, 
combines, tractors and everything. One 
fire that started a few miles north of 
where we harvested, took well over 
12,000 bushels of wheat. One Canadian 
outfit was completely destroyed, the 
boys only escaping with their lives. 

I cannot refrain from saying a word 
about the dramatic aspect of harvesting 
at night on those southern plains—com¬ 
bine lights travelling in every direction 
as far as the eye could see in those large 
fields. Wheat, wheat everywhere! Trucks 
roaring here and there with blazing 
lights. Plains dotted with the lights of 
innumerable oil fields. All this one 
frantic rush to save the wheat. Off to 
town, five, 10 or 20 miles at night with 
a load of wheat, hundreds of others do¬ 
ing the same. Heavy, continuous traf¬ 
fic on the highway, dust and heat and 
sweat. All this is harvesting in the 
south. 
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I HAVE just mentioned heat. There is 
* plenty of that. The intense heat was 
one thing that worried our boys. We got 
into it, got a good coat of tan on our 
bare backs and got through it fine. The 
y one saving factor was the splendid 
drinking water, coming out of the 
r ground from those deep wells almost as 
warm as fresh milk. We carried water 
bags on combines and trucks alike. We 
drank gallons of it day and night and 
we felt fine. We stood the heat much 
better than we anticipated. 

* One day in Nebraska the fluid in our 
thermometer was up to the top of the 

► glass all afternoon. Finally, at 5.10 p.m. 
as the cook was out preparing potatoes 
for supper he heard a faint spat and, 
yes, the bulb had blown out of the 
thermometer. Well, after that we didn’t 
know how hot it was. 

► Repairs and spare parts were a work¬ 
ing nightmare. All these repairs were 

k in short supply. I had left home with 
about $500 worth of spare parts. That is 
just one indication of some of the costs 
of a trip of this kind. One Sunday in 
i Kansas John and I drove over 250 miles 
looking for spare parts. 

Speaking generally, I would say that 
the farmers in the American end of the 

* wheat belt were better off than Cana¬ 
dian farmers. I am quite sure that there 
is no question about this. They have 
had three good crops at good prices. 
The ’47 crop was, of course, outstanding. 

y All this has meant a wave of prosperity. 
However, I saw the shape of things to 
come in considerable evidence already 
of unemployment among young people 
in the south. This tended to disappear 
as we came farther north. 

The people, speaking generally, down 
there do not know a great deal about 

► their northern neighbor. One grizzled 
old Oklahoma farmer asked me why 

r King George of England had his name 
last and MacKenzie, King of Canada, 
had his name first. Quite a well-to-do 
business man, on seeing Alberta, Can¬ 
ada, on our trucks said his brother-in- 
law had hunted moose in New Bruns¬ 
wick—was that in Alberta or close to it? 

Well, back to our crew and combines 
again. By the time we were finished in 
Texas the Oklahoma crop was pretty 
well finished and so, early on Wednes¬ 
day morning, July 9, we left Amarillo 
for Kansas. By nine o’clock on Thursday 
evening we started cutting in Johnson, 
Kansas. There was a whale of a heavy 
, crop everywhere. Combines and trucks 
going north by the hundreds. Wheat 
piled here and there. 

CUNDAY, July 20, we pulled out of 
" Johnson for Syracuse, Kansas, where 
we had to wait until morning to get our 
cheques cashed. Syracuse was like any 
, other wheat belt town—crammed full of 
custom combiners—restaurants jammed 
day and nighty-money, lots of it. 
Farmers looking for combiners, anxious 
service station operators looking at 
empty gasoline tanks, combines and 
trucks lining the streets from 20 states 
and three provinces. All this was the 
' northerly rushing harvest. 

On up north we went, crossed into 
Nebraska and camped for the night at 
Benkleman. For over an hour we had 
been driving on a high grade in a most 
violent electrical storm. There was no 
way of getting off that grade. The rain 
was teeming down. I speeded up with 
the house trailer to try to get some 
place where we could park the truck, 
and finally got to a service station on 
the outskirts of Benkleman. Fortun¬ 
ately, he had plenty of parking space, 
so when the trucks pulled in we were 
all glad to be off the highway. In the 
morning when we awoke we found every 
available inch of space taken up with 
Saskatchewan combine outfits. 

Next day we pulled out for Imperial, 
and waited around a few days, overhaul¬ 
ing and doing minor repairs, and with 


THE FARM ACCOUNT BOOK 
AND INCOME TAX GUIDE 
SAVES FARMERS TIME, 
TROUBLE AND MONEY 


SAVES YOU TIME— You will find that a few minutes a week keeps your Farm 
Account Book up-to-date. The first 15 pages of your new Farm Account Book tell 
a straight story about what is required from farmers. Your problems are dealt 
with in question and answer form and an index refers you quickly to the section 
you want. The pages and columns for accounts are numbered to correspond with 
the items on the Income Tax Return form itself. You can make an accurate 
record of all farm dealings as you go along. 


If You Haven’t Received 
Your Copy, Get it Now— 
FREE at YOUR POST OFFICE 


lowest possible tax and it may be 
dated back to 1946. These are direct 
money-saving advantages entirely to 
your benefit. 


SAVES MONEY BY SHOWING 
YOU HOW— Every farmer legally is 
entitled to deductions for a wide 
variety of expenses. Your Farm Ac¬ 
count Book has 12 pages devoted to 
columns for these. You are reminded 
of items which otherwise you might 
forget. Depreciation, a big factor, is 
covered on 75 named articles in com¬ 
mon farm use. 

i 

I 

You are shown how to establish claims 
for a Basic Herd and make a Three- 
Year-Average of your returns. This 
latter gives you the advantage of the 

i 

i 

i 


THE THREE YEAR AVERAGE 

You can’t lose if you take advantage 
of this. Two things are necessary to 
average your income over the three 
year period ending December 31, 
1948. First your 1947 return MUST 
BE FILED ON TTME-that is, by 
April 30, 1948. Then when you file 
your 1948 return in 1949 you may 
make application to average your in¬ 
come for 1946-1947-1948. This aver¬ 
aging of income continues yearly so 
that in each year you are taxed only 
on the average of each three year 
period. 


REMEMBER - HALF CULTIVATED LAND YIELDS A POOR 
CROP - HALF KEPT ACCOUNTS GIVE POOR RESULTS TOO 


Last year Canadian farmers—and there are nearly a million of them—produced 
over $ 2 , 000 , 000,000 in farm produce of all kinds. No other single industry 
approaches agriculture in volume of production. And as in every other business- 
even the smallest—every farmer must file an account of his transactions with 
the Department of National Revenue to qualify for the many tax exemptions 
which are allowed. 

DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE 

(Taxation Division) 
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bines, some of whom had got there on 
Saturday night too late for entering. As 
Monday was Labor Day and a holiday 
in Canada, they were still stranded 
there. There must have been about 40 
outfits there, and meals were at a 
premium on both sides of the boundary. 
Both towns were very short of food. 

By the time Tuesday morning came, 
lots of men were hungry and, yes, you 
guessed it, anxious to roll. It was late 
in the afternoon before we got through 
all the formalities with the representa¬ 
tives of both governments, duly recorded 
by Roger’s camera. So that afternoon, 
as we rolled back into Canada we 
thought of the many experiences we 
had undergone since that wet day in 
June, almost three months before, when 
we had first gone down to visit Uncle Sam. 
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fine weather, pulled out for the 
Nebraska harvest south of Enders. 

By August 2 we were finished and 
ready for a long pull into the spring 
wheat of North Dakota. We decided we 
would not stop in South Dakota, so 
coming through Imperial again we 
pulled north until we struck the beauti¬ 
ful valley of the Platte. Along this won¬ 
derful valley we rolled, and camped at 
Llewelyn on the north side. Next morn¬ 
ing we followed the river for miles in a 
fertile, irrigated valley—beet fields, al¬ 
falfa, and all that irrigation makes pos¬ 
sible. 

We passed through Alliance which 
town was literally immersed in migrat¬ 
ing combines—most of them heading 
north. But now there was a very definite 
trend of the Oklahoma and Texas 
machines going south again for the 
maize harvest. They knew by this time 
that crop possibilities were very poor in 
large areas on the Canadian prairies. 
So instead of spending money going- 
farther north they were heading for home. 

We reached Jamestown, North 
Dakota, late in the evening of August 6. 
Here we ran into bad weather, and there 
was a great shortage of swathers to cut 
the grain. In eastern North Dakota, a 
lot of the wheat is swathed and allowed 
to lie in the swath for a few days to 
ripen more quickly than it would if left 
standing. So it was not until Saturday, 
August 9, that we pulled out of James¬ 
town for Kensal, 30 miles north, where 
we picked up a lot of swathed wheat, 
also did considerable straight combin¬ 
ing. This was spring wheat, without 
beards, 'and it was indeed a welcome 
change from the bearded winter wheat. 
Those beards, being very dry, are pul¬ 
verized up into a very irritating dust, 
so that harvesting bald spring wheat is 
much more pleasant. 


Then buy the best in a Pipe Line Milker 

The Renfrew-Anderson has special built-in _. 

features which assure greater user satisfac- 

tion, convenience, economy and dependabil- Wfi 

ity. Save labour ... save money .., cut milk- j Ofljll&i J M j) 

ing chores in half. /MW | JjJE&jB 

j/ Check, compare these new exclusive features lljjj JMfjjm^ L- gjs 

1. Milker pails, cover and handle are all ]/ km S| 

stainless steel—streamlined with satin 11 jjm 

2. Oil-sealed rotary vacuum pump —high flf i ^Bll | 

capacity—low power consumption. j|j I jjjBf 1 

3. Designed throughout for simple depend- >11 fSm J 

able operation. ' esffi 

Before you buy see the Renfrew Representa- DRUEEAEU 
tive in your district and have him show you laiiBirRBl 
the Renfrew-Anderson. He has a complete ■ II II IT D C A I 
stock and can give you fast delivery and ser- "‘HIVIfkIIdvl 
vice at all times. 

Also Ranges, Truck Scales, Washing Machines and Cream Separators. 


PLANS were to arrive in Hanna by 
* noon, September 4, and have a civic 
welcome—school children, mayor, keys 
to the city and all the trimmings. But 
the best laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft agley. Nicely through Drum- 
heller, a bearing went out on one of the 
wheels of the big trailer. We searched 
high and low through the town for a 
new or old bearing that would do. Fin¬ 
ally, we secured an old bearing that 
we hoped would take us home. 

So once more we rolled, arriving in 
Hanna to find the school children 
had given up hope of seeing us and 
had dispersed for home, but many of 
our friends and neighbors were still 
there. So Mayor Shacker got busy on 
the phone and in a few moments had a 
crowd together, and so once more 
Roger’s camera clicked, just where it 
had clicked three months before. 

My smaller truck registered well over 
11,000 miles. We had saved a lot of 
wheat for hungry people. We had har¬ 
vested pretty well over the length of the 
American wheat belt. We still had to 
try to save our own meagre crop at 
home. We had made hundreds of new 
friends, had been in nine states of the 
American Union, had co-operated with 
our brother farmers thousands of miles 
away, had crossed International boun¬ 
dary lines—all this in peace, in tol¬ 
erance, in harmony and co-operation. 
We fervently desired that this example 
on the flying screen would give a new 
ray of hope to the war-fear stricken, 
desperate people of Europe and Asia. 
We hope you will see this film. We do 
hope you will like it. 


was an unusua 
. . . of Saving! 


orm 


X HE unusual feature of refundable income tax 
—Compulsory Saving—must have convinced some 
people that regular saving is not so difficult as they 
had imagined. It brought a double benefit and both 
should be treasured—the actual money saved—the 
"education” in saving money. When your cheque 
comes in, deposit it right in your Imperial Bank 
savings account. And as for the future, that regular 
habit of monthly budget for saving should not be lost. 


IJY the time we had finished in this 
" area, the Montana wheat was pretty 
well cut, and as the advice by wire and 
phone from home, was to the effect that 
swathing had started on the light crop 
at home, we decided to roll for Alberta. 
We pulled out on the evening of 
Thursday, August 28, our American 
harvesting ended for the year. 

On the following Monday we had 
dinner at the oil town of Shelby, and 
arrived at the boundary town of Sweet 
Grass on the American side, and Coutts 
on the Canadian side. This town was 
literally smothered in Alberta com¬ 


Do more work ... in comfort. Keep good 
help . . . easier. Avoid flu, colds, Doctor 
Bills! - Be the envy of your neighbors and 
make more money with this big, sturdy, 
insulated aluminum and steel TRACI OK- 
KAB! 

Let others suffer in the wind and cold 
while you work in warm comfort. Pro¬ 
tects and improves your tractor. Made by 
the world’s biggest manufacturer of Farm 
TRACTORKABS. 

» OTHER MODELS AVAILABLE FOR 

John Deere A, B, G, GM; Farmall M, 
MD, H; Massey Harris 81, 101 Jr. & Sr., 
I 102 Jr. & Sr., 44, 44-6; Case SC, DC, VAC, 
• Allis Chalmers B, C; Minneapolis Moline 
, ZTU UTU; Oliver 70, 80; Gamble Farm- 

u crest 30; Co-op E-3; Ford, Ford-Ferguson. 


JOHN DEERE D 

(Model shown In picture) 

MINNEAPOLIS MOLINE UTS 
CASE LA 

INTERNATIONAL W9, WD9 
COCKSHUTT 30 


.tractors. 


A group of Alberta Hutterite women in a colony close to the site 
of the proposed St. Mary's River dam. 
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Producing 
Nickel shot at 
the Port Colbome 
Nickel refinery. 


"The Romance of 
Nickel ” a 60 -page 
book fully illus¬ 
trated, will be sent 
free on request to 
anyone interested. 


f 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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A U.G.G. ANNOUNCEMENT 

of particular interest and timely import 

TO ALL FARMERS 

who contemplate treating their crops with 2,4-D WEED KILLER 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LTD. 

are pleased to announce that 


WEEDAR 


64 AMINE 


AND WEEDONE 48 ESTER 

2,4-D WEED KILLERS 

Produced by the American Chemical Paint Company, the 
original manufacturers and pioneers in the field of 2,4-D Weed 
Killer development, will be available at all U.G.G. Elevators 
and through other Dealer outlets. 

• It is suggested that you place your order early to ensure re¬ 
ceiving your supply of these Nationally advertised brands. You 
make no mistake when you use WEEDAR 64 and WEEDONE 
48—the original and pioneer 2,4-D Weed Killers. 


SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

may be in short supply. See your local U.G.G. Agent now, if you are in the 
market for equipment. United Grain Growers Limited are distributing agents 
for the GOLDEN ARROW SPRAYER, but available stocks are limited. 

• Write for informative literature on 2,4-D Weed Killers, also equipment, 
to your nearest branch. 


United (xActin JCpdi. 

WINNIPEG SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON 



—take over $200,000,000 from Western farmers annually. Fight 
this enemy with a KROMER Low Pressure Weed Sprayer, en¬ 
gineered to apply weed killing chemicals accurately and uniformly. 

“KROMER Sprayers carry a one-year guarantee against defects In workmanship and 

materials.” 


Special Design Features 
PUMP—Designed especially for weedspraying re¬ 
quirements # one moving part • noiseless • 
self-priming and lubricating • not injured by 
grit and foreign particles • long life. 
NOZZLES—Kromer designed • developed after 
testing other types of nozzles • uniform fan 
spray without drift • one piece brass with In¬ 
dividual strainers # light weight • will not 
vibrate loose. 


VICTORIA PRODUCTS CO. 

542 Pllnquet St., St. Boniface, Man. 

McCABE GRAIN CO. 

Fort William, Ont.; Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Brooks. 


BY-PASS AND PRESSURE CONTROL —Pro¬ 
vides simple accurate control of the solution 
pressure in the spray boom. 

FRAME—Heavy welded angle iron • designed to 
fit each trator • complete with all parts. 

BOOM—Heavy seamless steel tubing • rustproofed. 
AVAILABLE IN TRACTOR and TRAILER 
MODELS 

ECONOMY 4—13-foot one piece boom. 
STANDARD 6—20-foot folding boom. 

BIG 8—27-foot folding boom. 

information to: 

W. E. GREER AGENCIES 

10519—104th St., Edmonton. 

MID TOWN FARM EQUIPMENT 
115 Ave. A. So., Saskatoon. 

HANNAH BROS. 

1156 Broad St., Regina. 


See your dealer or write for 


•This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 
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Guaranteed Flax Price Reduced 

The guaranteed minimum price for 
flaxseed is to be reduced for the com¬ 
ing crop year from the $5.00 which was 
guaranteed for the current year. In ad¬ 
dition to that guaranteed minimum, 
farmers have been getting an extra 50 
cents per bushel for flax on account of 
sales made by the government to the 
United States. 

The Honourable Mr. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, in announcing 
the reduced level for flax, stated that 
the situation in oil supplies is improv¬ 
ing and that Canadian requirements 
for Flax next year can probably be made 
from a smaller acreage than was seeded 
to Flax in 1947-48. He stated that in¬ 
stead of the government buying all flax 
offered by farmers, it would buy only 
when the market is down to the basis 
of $4.00 per bushel. The ceiling price is 
to be removed as at August 1 and 
transactions made, if desired, between 
buyer and seller may take place at 
higher levels. 

The great scarcity of oils and fat 
which developed during the war and 
continued after its close, caused the 
government of Canada to apply to oil¬ 
bearing seeds a different handling sys¬ 
tem than was applied to any other 
grains. During a period of years a fixed 
price for flax was set, at which the 
government bought outright all flax 
offered to it. At times it resold such flax 
at a loss in Canada in order to keep 
down prices for oil and cake in Canada, 
and at the same time recovered part 
of the loss so incurred by exporting 
certain quantities of flax to the United 
States. During the current year exports 
promised to yield a profit sufficient to 
warrent the government in paying out 
an additional fifty cents a bushel in 
addition to the $5.00 which was guar¬ 
anteed. 

Flax prices in the United States have 
run considerably higher than those in 
Canada and not long ago ranged be¬ 
tween $7.00 and $8.00 per bushel. They 
have recently been declining, owing to 
the easing of the world situation in 
oils and now are not far above $6.00 
per bushel, which represents 1 the min¬ 
imum price which the government of 
the United States has guaranteed to 
farmers there for the current year. 

Under the stimulus of increasing 
prices offered from year to year, the 
flax acreage of the Western Provinces 
was gradually expanded to 3,406,000 last 
year, yielding a crop valued approx¬ 
imately at $60,000,000. 

If free export of flax during the next 
crop year were to be allowed, there 
would be a fair prosoect of a price level 
higher than the $4.00 per bushel which 
is to be guaranteed. It appears, how¬ 
ever, to be the intention of the govern¬ 
ment to maintain restrictions on exports 
and probably fees will be charged for 
export permits. Under such conditions 
it would be possible for the export con¬ 
trol to be administered in such a way 
as to keep domestic prices in Canada 
down to the minimum level of $4.00 per 
bushel or close to that amount. 


Russia Charging High Prices 

One of the mysteries of the current 
grain situation is with respect both to 
how much grain Russia can spare and 
how much she is actually supplying to 
other countries. In addition, prices ac¬ 
tually paid for Russian grain are for 
the most part unknown. While there is 
little mention of exports of Russian 
wheat, feed grains, including oats, barley 
and corn, have been going to Great 


Britain and a number of continental 
countries. The British Government has, 
as a rule, declined to disclose the prices 
paid for Russian grain. It is stated, 
however, apparently with authority, 
that the laid down cost of some corn 
recently landed from Russia in Great 
Britain was $3.20 per bushel. That price, 
so much higher than the maximum 
price recently stipulated in the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement and very 
much higher than the current price for 
corn in the United States, is giving rise 
to considerable criticism in Great 
Britain. 


The International Wheat 
Agreement 

After failure at London, in March, 
1947, of negotiations for an inter¬ 
national wheat agreement, such an 
agreement was finally arrived at in 
Washington in March, 1948. Ratification 
by Congress of the United States is not 
yet assured, and troubled economic and 
political conditions in the world throw 
some doubt on the workability of any 
international agreement. On the as¬ 
sumption that the agreement is ratified 
and that it works, Canada has a guar¬ 
anteed export outlet during five years 
for 230,000,000 bushels annually for 
Which minimum prices are stipulated. 
In return, Canada undertakes to sell 
for export 230,000,000 bushels annually 
and to charge not more than $2.00 per 
bushel. What Canadian wheat produc¬ 
ers get and what they give may be 
compared. 

What Canadian Producers Get: 

The following minimum prices are 
guaranteed: 


1948- 49 _ $1.50 per bushel 

1949- 50 _ 1.40 per bushel 

1950- 51 . 1.30 per bushel 

1951- 52 _ 1.20 per bushel 

1952- 53 -_ 1.10 per bushel 


These prices are in Canadian cur¬ 
rency, based on No. 1 Northern in store 
at lakehead terminals. The prices are 
net, as agreed. Carrying charges and 
marketing costs may be added thereto. 

No individual country has undertaken 
to buy any specified quantity of wheat 
from this country. Instead the import¬ 
ing countries which have sirned the 
agreement undertake that if they are 
called on to do so they will buy a total 
of 500,000,000 bushels from the three 
exporting countries, Canada, the United 
States, and Australia. If Canada finds 
difficulty in selling wheat at the speci¬ 
fied prices it may call on the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Council for assistance 
and the duty of that Council will then 
be to call on one or more of the im¬ 
porting countries to complete its obliga¬ 
tion to purchase a specified quantity 
of wheat. 

True, those guaranteed prices do not 
look high in relation to wheat prices 
which have recently prevailed, nor, so 
far as the most distant years are con¬ 
cerned, in relation to present costs of 
production. Also, the guarantee of $1.50 
per bushel for 1948-49 may, at the 
moment, seem unimportant. In the light 
of the fact that Canada was previously 
assured of $2.00 per bushel from Great 
Britain for 140,000,000 bushels. 

What Canadian Producers Give: 

In return for that sense of security 
Canadian producers are called on to ac¬ 
cept a ceiling price of $2.00 per bushel 
during a five year period. If any of the 
importing countries find difficulty in 
buying wheat at $2.00 per bushel they 
may call upon the Wheat Council for 
assistance, which body would then direct 
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Canada to make available up to 230,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat at no more 
than such a price. How important that 
concession will be cannot yet be fore¬ 
cast. During the current year Canada 
has sold some wheat for export at prices 
ranging from $2.60 to $3.40 per bushel, 
and could have sold more had more 
been available. 

What About Intermediate Prices? 

It is to be noted that the agreement 
calls for definite action only at max¬ 
imum and at minimum prices. Import¬ 
ing countries have the option to demand 
from exporting countries 500,000,000 
bushels of wheat at $2.00 per bushel. 
They may not choose to exercise that 
option, that is, they may think they 
could get wheat from Argentina, 
from Russia, or from Eastern Europe, 
at less than $2.00 per bushel. If 
the importing countries do not ex¬ 
ercise their option then the exporting 
countries have an option to demand that 
purchases be made at the minimum 
prices. What happens between those 
levels? To that question no answer can 
be found in the terms of the agree¬ 
ment. It could be that transactions be¬ 
tween the signing countries could take 
place only at the maximum or at the 
minimum prices. Or it may be that in 
the ordinary processes of bargaining 
and marketing prices may fluctuate be¬ 
tween maximum and minimum levels. 

Will The United States Ratify? 

As mentioned above, there is some 
doubt as to whether or not Congress of 
the United States will ratify the agree¬ 
ment. Refusal by any of the major 
countries to ratify the agreement would 
bring the matter to an end. It can, 
however, be taken for granted that un¬ 
der prevailing systems of parliamentary 
government the agreement will be rati¬ 
fied by Canada, by Australia, and by 
Great Britain, and it is also probable 
that most other importing countries 
will ratify. Doubt with respect to the 
United States exists, for one reason be¬ 
cause farmers in that country have 
never been much concerned about the 
agreement and have paid very little at¬ 
tention to negotiations in progress. They 
have been accustomed to much higher 
prices for wheat than have been re¬ 
ceived by Canadian farmers and, in fact, 
their guaranteed minimum return is at 
present above the $2.00 level. They may 
see in the agreement a threat to their 
own price structure. Congress is not 
committed to support the action of the 
government to the same extent that 
parliaments of the British countries are 
committed. Another possible objection 
arises from the fact that there is no 
thought of closing the markets in the 
United States and establishing a gov¬ 
ernment wheat monopoly such as exists 
in Canada. It could be, therefore, that 
to carry out its obligations under the 
Agreement the United States Govern¬ 
ment would have to go into the mar¬ 
kets and buy export wheat at more 
than the $2.00 level and would sell it at 
a loss. 

The Position Of Other Exporters 

Argentina, Russia, and the exporting 
countries of Eastern Europe, including 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Jugo¬ 
slavia, are not parties to the agree¬ 
ment. They will be unable to sell wheat 
to the importing countries which have 
signed, so long as Canada, the United 
States and Australia wish to sell at 
minimum prices, and the export quotas 
for those countries remain unfilled. 
The agreement, however, only applies 
to a total of 500 million bushels and 
these other exporters may find markets 
for additional quantities in the signa¬ 


tory countries, and also in a number of 
countries which have not signed the 
agreement. It must be admitted that the 
agreement has some appearance of at¬ 
tempting to crowd these other countries 
out of international wheat trade and it 
is difficult to forecast what their reac¬ 
tions to the operation of the agreement 
may be. The way is left open for them 
also to join if they can come to terms 
with the countries which have already 
signed the agreement. 

Effect On The Canada-United Kingdom 
Wheat Agreement 

One puzzle yet unsolved is the effect 
of the new International Agreement 
upon the contract between Canada and 
the United Kingdom, which runs con¬ 
currently for the first two years of the 
general international agreement. The 
governments of Canada and the United 
Kingdom have already agreed on a price 
of ^2.00 per bushel to apply to 140 mil¬ 
lion bushels of wheat which Canada is 
to sell to the United Kingdom in 1948- 
49. Certainly Canada will not want to 
alter $2.00, as that is the maximum price 
which could be obtained from any other 
country. Conceivably the United King¬ 
dom might want to alter that in view of 
the possibility of its attaining wheat 
elsewhere at a lower price. Any change, 
however, in that respect is highly un¬ 
likely. The real problem exists with 
respect to 140 million bushels to be sup¬ 
plied by Canada to the United King¬ 
dom during the crop year 1948-49. Up to 
the present, for that year, the expecta¬ 
tion has been held out in Canada that 
a fairly high price might be negotiated 
to compensate Canada for the com¬ 
paratively low prices which prevailed 
under the contract during the first 
three years of the agreement. It is now 
quite unlikely that Canada can expect 
Great Britain to pay more than $2.00 
per bushel during that year, no matter 
what losses may be calculated as hav¬ 
ing occurred to Canadian producers 
during the early years of the contract. 
On the other hand, the United King¬ 
dom may be able to put forward good 
arguments as to why the price in 1949- 
50 should be dropped somewhere nearer 
to $1.40, the minimum price for that 
year, under the International Agree¬ 
ment. That problem has to be settled 
some time during 1948, but quite prob¬ 
ably will be left for settlement until 
late in the year. 

Allotments To Exporting Countries 

Under the agreement, Canada’s quota 
of the 500 million bushels covered by the 
agreement is 230 million bushels, that of 
the United States 185 million bushels, 
and that of Australia 85 million 
bushels. It is interesting to contrast 
these with the allotments contained in 
the London Wheat Agreement of 1933 
—the one which failed when Argentina 
refused to abide by its provisions. In 
that agreement out of a total of 560 
million bushels there were allotted to 
Canada 200 million, to Argentina 110 
million, to the United States 47 million, 
to Australia 105 million and to Russia 
and other countries 98 million. It will 
be seen that the quota for the United 
States has increased from 47 million to 
185 million bushels or from less than 
25 per cent of the Canadian quota to 
more than 80 per cent. The United 
States, because of the time at which the 
agreement was made, and the fact that 
it has lately been the world's principal 
wheat exporter, was able to assert its 
right to a very large share of interna¬ 
tional business. That fact probably .con¬ 
stitutes the least desirable feature of 
the agreement from the standpoint of 
Canada. 


Judge Tractors 
by Yield Per Man 



• When wages were low' and help was plentiful it 
became the custom to talk about yield per acre. Today 
the thing that counts most is yield per man. It’s the 
modern yardstick for tractor value. It’s pull and speed 
to work more acres, and work them better. It’s easy 
handling, quick turning, hitching and fueling. It’s 
everything that helps to boost your final yield per man. 


One man with the mighty Model “LA" does as 
much work as two men with smaller tractors. With 
its sure-footed traction the Case “LA” pulls two 
Case 6-foot One-Way disk plows, covers a lot of 
acres without exceeding the proper speed for 
maintaining protective stubble cover. 


One man does two jobs as fast as one, using the 
ispeed and power of the 4-5 plow Case “LA.” With 
trip-rope control the Case Soil Conservation disk 
harrow angles and straightens on-the-go. Also 
power-controlled from tractor seat is the Case Seed- 
meter press-wheel drill. 


Plenty of power for full capacity from the famous Model 
“A” combine in a heavy crop of brome grass. The 3-plow 
Case “DC” tractor takes care of row-crop cultivation as well 
as heavy tillage and harvesting. Its fuel-saving fourth gear 
handles light work at reduced engine speed. The “DC” is 
as easy to handle as many smaller tractors. 

20 great models in four power groups, 
include a size and type of Case tractor 
to fit your farming, boost your yield per 
man. See your Case dealer for full infor¬ 
mation. Write for folder or catalog on 
any size tractor, any kind of tillage or 
planting implement, any haying or har¬ 
vest machine you need. J. I. Case Co., 

Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, 

Winnipeg, Toronto. 
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A PRACTICAL 
LOCAL TREATMENT 
FOR MASTITIS 
(Garget) 


“BOOJEES” 


Each “Boo Jee” is guaran¬ 
teed to contain 25,000 
International Units of cal¬ 
cium penicillin — sufficient 
for effective treatment. 
These “Boo Jees” do not 
require refrigeration and 
are easily inserted into the 
quarter through the teat 
canal. They are supplied in 
packages of 6. 



Available only from your druggist 
or veterinarian. 
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ON A YEAR AROUND BASIS 

your eg-g-s show one of the best turn¬ 
overs from your farm commodities. You 
can start in the poultry business with 
less capital, with lower labour cost than 
any other farm commodity and within a 
shorter period of time cash in on your 
investment on a profitable basis. Whether 
you are raising poultry for the eggs 
they lay or for meat purposes you should 
buy only good quality chicks. We have 
the following pure breds to choose from: 
Black Minorcas, Anconas, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks, New Hampshires, Rhode 
Island Reds, White Wyandottes, Light 
Sussex, Black Australorps, Jersey White 
Giants, also 12 cross breeds. Also older 
pullets, eight weeks to laying. Free 
catalog. 

Top Notch Chick Sales 

Guelph, Ontario. 

■M————' 



FETHERSTONHA UGHtCO. 


FOR MEN OF IDEAS SINCE 1890 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MA 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are still at your service. Write for low price 
list. Prompt service. Standard Distributors, Box 72, 
Regina. Sask._ 


HIDES 

- FUR - WOOL 1 

SHEEP PELTS 

DEER SKINS 

SENEGA 

ROOT 

HORSE HAIR 

Reg. Government 

Wool Warehouse 

Ship witli 

confidence 

to the old reliable 

McMillan 

FUR A 

WOOL CO., LTD 


(Established 1877) 

1032 LOGAN 

AYE. 

WINNIPEG. MAN | 


From Black to Red 

British Columbia's new Premier finds the cash box 
as a result of inflationary costs 


W HEN Byron I. Johnson took 
over the job of administering 
British Columbia’s govern¬ 
ment at the beginning of the 
year he inherited more than glory from 
his predecessor, John Hart. From a 
survey of the province’s financial situa¬ 
tion it would seem as though the new 
premier will, for the first time in half 
a dozen years, be facing an unpleas¬ 
antly tough book-balancing assign¬ 
ment. 

During the war years and im¬ 
mediately thereafter British Columbia 
rolled up a gratifying series of budget 
surpluses. With war industry booming 
and expenditures limited by the various 
restrictions imposed by wartime condi¬ 
tions, revenues poured into the treas¬ 
ury at Victoria and each year Mr. Hart 
was able to confront the legislature 
smilingly to report that everything in a 
fiscal sense was rosy. It was different 
this year. 

When Premier Johnson appeared in 
the legislature for the first time in his 
new role—as a matter of fact, for the 
first time as even a cabinet member— 
he had the unenviable task of breaking 
the sad news that British Columbia 
faced a seemingly inevitable gap be¬ 
tween outgo and income. The reason, 
which wasn’t hard to understand, was 
the spiral of inflation. 

Expenditures on almost every front 
have skyrocketed during the past year 
in British Columbia, especially in 
education and social services. The west 
coast province has always prided itself 
on the advances it has made in social 
service such as pensions, but it is dis¬ 
covering in rather bitter fashion that 
such things cost a great deal. However, 
there is no thought of turning back un¬ 
less retrenchment is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

However, as this is written, the gov¬ 
ernment is considering the imposition 
of a sales tax—something that has been 
tried only once before in British Col¬ 
umbia, with somewhat unsatisfactory 
results, more than 15 years ago. Any 
new levy is exceptionally unpalatable 
these days when there are so many other 
taxes to pay, and it has been difficult 
for many people to reconcile the prov¬ 
ince’s outward prosperity and its in¬ 
dustrial and business activity with the 
blunt fact that the government needs 
more money to carry on business. 

Just how the new tax will be applied 
is still uncertain, but government ex¬ 
perts have been studying the adjacent 
state of Washington’s experience with 
a three per cent sales tax which is 
bringing in an estimated $70,000,000 
this year. Such prospects are naturally 
inviting to tax collectors and to govern¬ 
ments in need of re-stocking their 
treasury. A similar tax in British Col¬ 
umbia, theoretically, would account for 
some $15,000,000. 

B ritish Columbia’s financial 
plight stems not only from rising 
costs of everything but from an appar¬ 
ent inequality in distribution of taxes 
raised within the province. A year or so 
ago when Premier Hart Went to Ottawa 
to make a new financial deal with Ot¬ 
tawa he worked out a plan whereby the 
province would continue to surrender its 
income and corporation taxes and suc¬ 
cession duties to the federal government 
in return for an annual grant of $22,- 
000,000. This had all the earmarks of a 
smart bargain at the time, but now it 
has a very different look, especially in¬ 
asmuch as Ottawa’s total collection 


By CHAS. L. SHAW 

from the sources mentioned is approx¬ 
imately $140,000,000. Obviously, Premier 
Johnson feels that one of the first 
things he should attempt after the close 
of the present session of the legislature 
is a new deal with Ottawa. British Col¬ 
umbia, along with most of the other 
provinces, is beginning to repent its 
bargain with the federal administra¬ 
tion. 

Budget troubles will therefore domin¬ 
ate the current session of the house at 
Victoria. But there will be many other 
issues, too. Members of the legislature 
are asking why the government has not 
made more of an effort to collect addi¬ 
tional funds from the unprecedentedly 
prosperous forest industries. One big 
lumber company recently reported a net 
profit for last year amounting to more 
than $7,000,000. Another had a net of 
more than $3,000,000; a third, $2,500,000. 
And so on. 

No one wants to impede these forest 
operations because they have always 
been the mainstay of the province’s 
economy, and nothing could be more 
ruinous for British Columbia than a 
depressed lumber and pulp and paper 
industry. So far as forest taxation is 
concerned, the unequal split between 
province and Dominion is again appar¬ 
ent, because Ottawa, which pays little 
or nothing for forest management, still 
skims the cream of forest revenue and 
leaves the milk for the province. 

'THERE has also been some criticism of 
* the British Columbia government’s 
new forest management program de¬ 
signed to perpetuate the timber indus- 



Lady-slipper. 


tries by regulating cut according to 
growth. The principle of the measure is 
unchallenged, but small operators in the 
industry feel that the plan as at present 
constituted will encourage and per¬ 
petuate monopolies inasmuch as it will 
turn over large areas of forest land to 
the big companies which can afford 
long-term operation. The small opera¬ 
tors declare they have no objection to 
big companies, but they would like to 
have an opportunity to grow big, too, 
and they cannot see such an opportun¬ 
ity if the biggest and best tracts of 
timber are placed forever in the hands 
of a few big corporations. This is just 
one of the complicated subjects that 
will be disposed of by the legislators 
this spring. 


depleted 


The old controversy about the rights 
of Japanese is also likely to be dealt 
with, and while it seemed probable that 
Japanese would be given the vote this 
year, as were Chinese and East Indians 
last year, action of the federal legisla¬ 
tors in shelving for the time being the 
post-war emergency measures affecting 
Japanese did not further this move. Ot¬ 
tawa decided, in deference to a deter¬ 
mined group of British Columbia mem¬ 
bers, to continue the prohibition against 
Japanese in the coastal district. At least 
for another year it will be illegal for 
Japanese to return to the coast except 
with special permits. However, they 
have been released from a few minor 
restrictions that were left over from the 
war period. They can, for instance, 
make long distance telephone calls 
without supervision, and they can make 
short trips without telling officials 
about it. 

COR the first time in months, there 
* was little news on the Doukhobor 
front—no dynamitings, fires or nude 
parades. But from the new Doukhobor 
colony at Hilliers on Vancouver Island 
came a report which only confirmed the 
judgment of half a century—that the 
Doukhobors are a peculiar people. The 
patriarch of the Hilliers colony has is¬ 
sued a proclamation against babies. He 
declares that there are already too 
many for comfort and that, until fur¬ 
ther notice, Doukhobor women must 
obey the rules. For other residents of 
Vancouver Island who have been any¬ 
thing but enthusiastic about the incur¬ 
sion of Doukhobors and dreaded a swift 
increase in the colony’s population this 
was comforting. 

Peace River came into the spotlight 
again with the announcement by a 
Vancouver financial group that a 650- 
mile natural gas pipeline is contem¬ 
plated. Wells will be driven in the Peace 
River country where gas prospects are 
most favorable and if developments 
warrant construction of the pipeline 
will be initiated. It would be a costly 
project—$40,000,000 is the estimate— 
but the best guarantee is the fact that 
the sponsors are all reputable and 
wealthy men, such as Colonel Victor 
Spencer, Frank Ross, Senator J. W. de 
B. Farris, K.C., to mention only a few. 

V^ITH all the talk of inflation, perhaps 
" the Kamloops bull sale gave the first 
vague hint of a turning point. Prices 
were definitely lower than in other re¬ 
cent years. The grand champion bull 
was sold for only $900, and only one bull 
sold for more than that. Bulls that 
would have brought $1,500 last spring 
were disposed of for $500 or even $250. 
Steers sold for an average of two cents 
lower per pound at an average of $16.60 
a hundredweight, compared with last 
year’s average of $18.05. Percy French 
of Vernon sold his prize bull Killearn 
Norseman 35th for $370. He bought the 
animal last year for $1,000. 

But ranchers and farmers were hop¬ 
ing that the result of the bull sale was 
not too accurate an indication of the 
trend, for they have found that their 
costs of operation are no less than they 
used to be, and their prices for produce 
must conform. However, it would seem 
as though competition is becoming an 
important factor again in agriculture 
and livestock just as in other markets 
and that the only safe way to meet it is 
through specialization and steady im¬ 
provement in quality of the product. 
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FIRESTONE CHAMPION Ground 
Grips take a "CENTER BITE" 


THE MAN on the tractor is CHAMPION FARMER 


Alex L. Black of Guelph, Ontario. On his large farm he 
specializes in pure bred Durham and Holstein cattle for 
milk and beef. As a plowman he has won many prizes 
at the International Plowing Matches ... on Firestone 
Ground Grips. Today he farms with the new Firestone 
Champion Ground Grips—with the Curved Traction 
Bars. Read his own words regarding the performance 
of these revolutionary Tractor Tires. 

"Being away so much in the fall judging plowing 
matches I did not get my plowing completed before the 
first fall of snow. I went out to plow stubble one day 
when there was still an inch of snow on the ground, but 
no frost. It was a mild day, the snow was melting, and 
there was about two inches of mud. 


"I had to plow up quite a hill. The land wheel was 
biting in the full depth of the tread, yet the tire was clean¬ 
ing the best of any 1 have ever seen! 

"The mud seemed to squeeze out of the sides or drop 
out when the tread left the ground. I am quite satisfied 
that I could not have plowed that field without Firestone 
Champions 

( Signed) ALEX L. BLACK 


Champion Farmers Specify 


'firestone 

^CHAMPION 6 epiS5 D I 


TO GET extra pulling power V . . longer tire life and smoother 
riding. Champion Farmer Alex L. Black specifies Firestone 
Champion Ground Grips. 

Tests show that Firestone Champion Ground Grips clean up 
to 100 per cent more effectively, pull up to 62 per cent more, 
last up to 91 per cent longer, and roll smoother over highways 
than any other tractor tires ... important facts to cost-conscious 
farmers. 

Only Firestone Champion Ground Grips are made with com 
nected curved traction bars. These bars clean with a plowlike 
action . . . giving the Champions more pulling power. Extra 
tread rubber in the bar connections gives them a "Center Bite” 
in the heart of the traction zone. This, too, means more pulling 
power. The extra rubber in the connected tread increases tire 
strength . . . lengthens tire life .. . money-saving points you can’t 
overlook when you buy new tractor tires. So when you buy ... 
buy the best. , . buy Firestone Champion Ground Grips. 
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The HI-PRESS CURE is an exclusive B.F. Goodrich manufao' 
luring process. It gives rubber extra tough strength . . . extra flexibility; 
c . . extra smooth, smart appearance. 

That s why B.F. Goodrich Waterproof Footwear gives you longer, 
inore economical wear . .. foot-fitting comfort... and sleek good looks. 

Outfit the whole family with better-built, money-saving B.F. Goodrich 
footwear. Choose from these ... and many other models for men, women 
and children ... at your footwear dealer’s. 
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WHEAT-KEY TO FARM 
CONTROLS 


Continued, from page 7 


condensed and evaporated milk. Before 
the war we shipped these products, es¬ 
pecially wheat, to many different coun¬ 
tries. During the war and since, we have 
been more prosperous and have eaten 
more of everything ourselves. In spite 
of this, however, we have had large 
quantities to spare for other peoples, 
which have mostly gone to Britain, who 
has always been, and probably will 
continue to be for some time to come, 
our most important customer. At the 
present time, Britain gets, by govern¬ 
ment contract, nearly all of our surplus 
foods; and of beef, cheese, eggs and 
bacon, she gets everything 
we have to spare. 


Based on 1926 as 100, food costs since the tear 
ended have risen more sharply than the cost 
of living, but . . . 

'THE key to all this government bus- 
* iness, as far as the Canadian 
farmer is concerned, is wheat. Suppose 
we examine the wheat prob¬ 
lem briefly. For long years ig 2 6 =ic 

the Canadian wheat produc- 14 0 - 

er has desired a greater 
measure of stability in wheat 
prices than the open market 1 3 0 
frequently provided. He knew 
that his wheat retained the 
same value for a consider- * 2 0 
able time after it was har- Corr 

vested, at least until the crop 
of some other country came 11 ® 
on the market and increased - 

the supply. What he found Q 
was, however, that the price 
sometimes fluctuated widely, 

in spite of the relatively con- 9 q _ 

stant value of wheat. It 
seemed to fluctuate without 
rhyme or reason, and the 
speculator was blamed. The 
grain exchanges, on the other 
hand, whose members are specialists in 
the buying and selling of grain, have 
always claimed that the only really 
fair price for a product is fixed by the 
continuous buying and selling of that 
product by large numbers of people; 
and since the exchanges furnish a 
meeting place for both buyer and 
seller, which is in operation day after 
day throughout the year, under strict 
rules of conduct, they believed that 
they really furnished the nearest pos¬ 
sible approximation of price to value, 
obtainable by any method. 

Large numbers of farmers, however, 
have never been much impressed by 
the operations of the exchanges. Con¬ 
sequently, when the Board of Grain 
Supervisors was set up in June, 1917, 
as a monopoly board to take over all 
the wheat produced in Canada, and 
distribute it for domestic use and for 
Allied account, and when the Board 
paid $2.40 basis No. 1 Northern, Fort 
William, for the balance of the 1916 
crop, $2.21 for the 1917 crop, and $2.24i/ 2 
for the 1918 crop, farmers were better 
satisfied. Trading on the exchange was 
eliminated from September 1, 1917 to 
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general wholesale prices have set a pace that 
even foods could not keep up to, and ... 


Between November, 1930, and Decem¬ 
ber, 1935, stocks of wheat held for the 
government increased from 37 million 
bushels to 205 million bushels. 


E ARLY in 1935 the government de¬ 
cided to introduce a Wheat Board 
Bill, and the subsequent Act came into 
effect on July 5, 1935. By this Act, it 
became the duty of the Canadian Wheat 
Board which was then appointed, “to 
sell and dispose of, from time to time, 
all wheat which the Board may ac¬ 
quire, for such price as it may consider 
reasonable, with the object of promot¬ 
ing the sale and use of Canadian wheat 
in the world market,” and, “to offer 
continuously wheat for sale in the 
markets of the world through the es¬ 
tablished channels.” The Board con¬ 
tinued to operate year after year. 
Though accountable to and obliged by 
the Act to report weekly to the Min¬ 
ister of Trade and Commerce, thou¬ 
sands of wheat growers in the prairie 
provinces considered the Board as their 
organization, operating primarily in 
their interest, as a body of experienced 
wheat salesmen. From time to time the 
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government authorized pegged prices, 
or floors, ranging from 70 to 90 cents 
per bushel, as a protection against a 
recurrence of ruinous prices. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1943, the government took over 
existing wheat stocks in Canada as 
“Crown” wheat, and closed the futures 
market on the Winnipeg Grain Ex¬ 
change in order to prevent wheat 
prices from going higher, and raised 
the fixed initial price to $1.25 per 
bushel. The government thus became 
the owner of 299,700,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat, which was used later 
for Mutual Aid purposes and to supply 
the domestic market. The supply of 
Crown wheat was exhausted January 
16, 1945, after which the Board pur¬ 
chased wheat for Crown account at 
higher prices for purposes of Mutual 
Aid, which finally ceased September 1, 
1945. 

When the Crown took over all unsold 
cash wheat in Canada, the market 
price was around $1.25 per bushel. The 
daily Wheat Board offering price rose 
slowly and steadily thereafter until it 
reached $1.50 in April, May and June. 
On June 10 a decline of 14 cents was 
begun, which lasted until mid-August, 
after which the price gradually rose 
until it reached $1.55 on May 15, 1945, 
where it remained until September 19. 
On that date the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment announced that Canadian wheat 
would be offered for export to any 
country at a price not exceeding $1.55, 
and, at the same time, announced a 
floor price of $1.00 per bushel for No. 
1 Northern, basis Fort William-Port 
Arthur, or Vancouver, on authorized 
deliveries for each crop year up to July 
31, 1950. Wheat, therefore, continued to 
be sold by the Canadian Wheat Board 
at $1.55 for export throughout the en¬ 
tire 1945-1946 crop year, during which 
time world prices continued upward, 
though Canadian producers were de¬ 
prived of any advantage from them.' 

PRODUCERS generally were still 
* anxious for stabilized prices, over a 
term of years, if possible. They favored 
a higher floor price at around $1.35. 
Subsequently, on July 24, 1946, the 
government through the Minister of 
Agriculture, Rt. Hon. James G. Gar¬ 
diner, concluded a four-year agree¬ 
ment with Britain, known as the Can¬ 
ada-United Kingdom Wheat Agree¬ 
ment, fgr a total of 600 million bushels, 
the price to be $1.55, basis No. 1 
Northern, for the first two years, and 
the quantity to be 160 million bushels 
for each of the first two years. For the 
third year, a minimum price only was 
established, of $1.25, and for the fourth 
year a minimum price of $1.00 was 
fixed, the quantities in each of the last 
two years to be 140 million bushels. 

As to actual prices covering the last 


two years of the contract, the agree¬ 
ment states: “In determining the 
prices for these two crop years, 1948- 
1949 and 1949-1950, the United King¬ 
dom Government will have regard to 
any difference between the prices paid 
under this agreement in the 1946-47 and 
1947-1948 crop years, and the world 


prices for wheat in the 1946-1947 and 
1947-1948 crop years.” On July 30, 1946, 
the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Min¬ 
ister of Trade and Commerce, stated 
in the House of Commons that, “In 
sales to non-contract countries, a seri¬ 
ous effort will be made to sell at prices 
roughly corresponding to those of the 
other principal supplier — now, the 
United States.” 

The Wheat Board immediately priced 
Class II wheat (export wheat other 
than to Britain) at $2.05 per bushel, 
the high price of the year being reach¬ 
ed on March 14, 1947, at $3.10. By July 
31, the price had dropped to $2.56; and 
the simple average of daily quotations 
for the entire crop year was $2.44. The 
Class II price for the present crop year, 

1947- 1948, has been considerably high¬ 
er, the simple average for the period 
August 1 to February 29, reaching $3.06. 

The Agreement provided that the 
price for the 1948 crop should be nego¬ 
tiated not later than November 30, 
1947. A price of $2.00 per bushel was 
announced by Prime Minister Mac¬ 
kenzie King on October 1. In making 
the announcement, the Prime Minister 
said: “In the negotiations which took 
place in the past month, both parties 
recognized the obligations . . . which 
require that in setting the price to be 
paid in the last two years of the agree¬ 
ment period, regard should be had to 
the difference in the first two years, 
between the world price and the agree¬ 
ment price. 

“Having in mind the magnitude of 
the agreement and the long-term se¬ 
curity which it provides, a precise 
arithmetical calculation of the differ¬ 
ences in price was not suggested. 

“The government is satisfied that the 
considerations which have prompted 
the United Kingdom Government to of¬ 
fer, and the Canadian Government to 
accept, the price of $2.00 a bushel for 

1948- 1949, will apply fully and in the 
same spirit in the negotiations for the 
settlement of the prices to be paid in 
1949.” 

•TTHESE, then, are some of the facts 
* about the Wheat Agreement. Some 
controversy had arisen over what is 
referred to in the Act as “the world 
prices for wheat in the 1946-1947 and 
1947-1948 crop year.” Note that it does 
not say “world price” but “the world 
prices.” Argument has been advanced 
that there is no such thing as a world 
price under present disturbed condi¬ 
tions. There certainly is no generally 
accepted, single, world price. However, 
for the first year of the Agreement, 
1946-1947, world shipments of wheat 
and rye amounted to 20.7 million long 
tons, of which the United States sup¬ 
plied 10.8 million, and Canada 6.2 mil-, 
lion tons, or combined shipments by 
the two chief exporting 
countries, of 17 out of 20 
million tons. For the pres¬ 
ent crop year, export sup¬ 
plies are estimated to 
amount to 24.4 million long 
tons, of which it is estimat¬ 
ed the United States will 
supply 12.1 million and 
Canada 5.7 million tons, a 
combined total of 17.8 mil¬ 
lion tons out of 24.4 million 
tons. The experience of 
these two years would seem 
to indicate that countries 
accounting for more than 
two-thirds of the world’s 
export supplies of wheat 
could well be taken as set¬ 
ting a fair world price; 
and since, by the statement already 
quoted, the Canadian Wheat Board 
follows the United States prices in 
shipping Class II wheat to non-con¬ 
tract countries, it would seem reason¬ 
able to suppose that the average of 
prices received by the Canadian Wheat 
Board for Class II wheat would rep- 
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even farm livestock and dairy products 
behaved mildly by comparison. 


Why so many Leading Farmers 
prefer the 


MASSEY-HARRIS 

BITE-WAY MILKER 



"IT CUTS DOWN CHORE TIME 
- MILKS MOST COWS CLEAN 
IN THREE MINUTES” 

The Massey-Harris Rite-Way Milker is specially 
engineered for fast milking, after years of study 
and experimentation. With this machine, and 
proper training, most cows will milk clean in 3 
minutes .. . nothing left to strip. 




"ITS CALF-LIKE ACTION 
IS EASY ON THE COWS" 

The action of the Massey-Harris Rite-Way Milker 
is almost exactly the same as the action of a 
sucking calf... without the bunt. It’s engineered 
that way. No metal or hard surface touches the 
udder. Teat cups do not creep, crawl or fall off. 


"IT'S SO EASY TO 

WASH AND STERILIZE - HELPS US 

TO DELIVER TOP-GRADE MILK” 

With mil k ducts mirror smooth and in a straight 
line ... no angles, curves or pockets . . . the 
“claw” can be kept clean as a surgeon’s knife. 
Milk tubes are transparent plastic, smooth as glass. 
Pails have extra large mouth, no seams or corners. 



T HOUSANDS of leading farmers across Canada are enthusiastic about 
Massey-Harris milkers, and the whole line of Massey-Harris farm 
implements, because they are so practical in design and construction. 
They are built to speed farm work, with low cost of operation and long 
years of useful life. The secret lies in Massey-Harris engineering and 
craftsmanship, backed by 100 years of experience. It is something worth 
remembering when you come to buy any kind of farm equipment. 
Go direct to your Massey-Harris dealer. You’ll never go wrong on a, 
Massey-Harris. 


MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY LIMITED 

-Established 1847 WINN,PEG brandon regina saskatoon yorkton swift current 

CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER MONTREAL MONCTON TORONTO 
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LIVE ANYWHERE 


IN THIS COMPACT TRAILER-HOME!) 


'SMil Convenient, 

—" Economical Travel is 

x&S''"’ yours with the new Inglis Midshipman. 

Here it is!!! the trailer coach especially designed for Canadian road and 
climate conditions! It’s the new Inglis Midshipman—luxury living on 
wheels, ready to take you anywhere with most of the conveniences and 
comforts of home life. 

Here’s what you get: completely insulated living quarters with sleeping 
accommodation for four people, a galley where you can prepare meals, 
safe oil-heating, ample storage space for your personal belongings. Take 
it anywhere—be at home anywhere! 

The Midshipman is now available. Come in and see it today. 

On display in our showroom now or write for free descriptive literature 
to your INGLIS SCHULT trailer dealer. 


WINNIPEG 


ROPE SERVICE LIKE THIS SAVES YOU MONEY! 

My PLYMOUTH ; j|| 
Hay Fork Rope llff 

has fasted 12 years* 


Yes, it will pay you to buy PLYMOUTH 
SHIP BRAND MANILA Hay Fork Rope. 
If proper care is taken of it, Plymouth Ship 
Brand Manila Rope will give you three or 
four years more service than rope made from 
other types of fibre. That is real economy. 

Greater SAFETY - Greater ECONOMY 

Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope has 
greater strength. It’s made only from selected 
grades of Manila fibre—engineered by the 
skilled craftsmen of the world’s largest rope- 
makers to give long, dependable service. Its 
greater reserve strength means greater safety 
in your barn. And its long wear means lower 
cost for hay fork rope per year. See your store 
now. Make sure he will have Plymouth 
Ship Brand Manila Rope when you need it 
for your hay fork rope this Spring. 


PLYMOUTH RED TOP BINDER TWINE 


The world’s finest binder twine in the PATENTED 
PAPER CASE. Saves time and stoppages in harvest. 
Leave your order with your store now for the Ply¬ 
mouth Red Top Twine you will want this season. 


PLYMOUTH HAY BALER TWINE 


For automatic pick-up type hay balers. The high 
quality of Plymouth Baler Twine and its patented 
paper case save time of operator and machine. Ask 
your store about it now. 

Plymouth Cordage Company, Welland, Ont. manufac¬ 
turers of rope , hinder twine, hay baler twine and tying 
twine. 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST BECAUSE IT IS ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Guid 


resent a close approximation to a real 
world price, if such a one could be 
calculated. Allowances are necessary 
for differences in market values of 
wheat from different countries, based 
on milling and baking characteristics. 
In any case the actual world price 
would probably not be lower than the 
Canadian Wheat Board average. Aus¬ 
tralia recently entered into a contract 
with the United Kingdom for the sale 
of 80 million bushels of Australian 
wheat at $2.72 per bushel. It has fre¬ 
quently been reported that Argentina 
has sold wheat for export at prices 
ranging between $4.00 and $5.00. 

It has been contended in some quar¬ 
ters that these high international 
wheat prices are entirely abnormal, in¬ 
flationary, and based on the misery of 
the people of Europe, who are forced to 
pay any price in order to get a share 
of the limited supplies available. They 
are, nevertheless, based on demand for 
wheat. In all probability they have 
been below the prices that would have 
existed at times, were it not for action 
taken by the governments of several 
exporting countries to keep down the 
prices for domestic consumption. Fur¬ 
thermore, it may be argued that they 
are prices which importing countries 
have, until recently, seemed to prefer to 
an international agreement designed to 
stabilize wheat prices for a period of 
years, at levels substantially lower than 
current world prices. 

It seems clear enough that, in some 
respects, Canada has made a bad 
bargain with Britain. Based on the 
nearest approximation we can make to 
what are “the world prices,” the $2.00 
price agreed on for the 1948 crop will 
fail even to make good the “loss” on 
even the first year of the contract 
period. It is true that on December 13, 
1946, the Minister of Agriculture said 
in Montreal: 

“I personally discussed matters with 
the British officials and their Min¬ 
ister. They are agreed that we are en¬ 
titled to have possible losses in the 
first two years made up in the last 
two. They have so stated > in the con¬ 
tract.” 

Again, speaking in the House of 
Commons on March 13, 1947, the Min¬ 
ister is reported (unrevised Hansard) 
as stating: 

“Honorable members know what has 
been stated on previous occasions, 
namely, that the British have agreed 
that there shall be no ceiling on what 
we may ask for in the last two years 
(our italics — Ed.) ; and that the fact 
that there is no ceiling on what we may 
ask for in those two years, should be an 
answer to the question that has been 
posed.” 

Notwithstanding these unequivocal 
statements, it seems almost inconceiv¬ 
able that any Canadian government 
would ask Britain to make good in one 
year of the contract the differences in 
price which will probably have ac¬ 
cumulated by July 31, 1949, the end of 
the third contract crop year. As Europe 


recovers, some decrease in price will 
probably take place from present high 
levels, but the amount is impossible to 
forecast. It is hardly likely that the 
British economy will have recovered 
sufficiently to enable her to pay high 
prices with any ease. It is possible that 
the Marshall Plan will have become 
effective in releasing a substantial 
amount of American dollars to Bri¬ 
tain and to Canada, so that higher 
prices will be easier to negotiate. If 
this were true, it would be a very 
lucky break for the Canadian govern¬ 
ment. 

The facts, however, seem to indicate 
that shortages of fertilizer, seed and 
labor in Europe will make a return to 
pre-war average in wheat yields un¬ 
likely for several years. In eastern 
Europe, land has been cut up into small 
units which, judging from experience 
after World War I, will affect grain 
yields adversely. National boundaries 
have changed, and shifts in population 
have, for the time being at any rate, 
left suitable areas of good land wholly 
or partially uncultivated. 

Other factors tending to keep prices 
relatively high are, the probably con¬ 
tinued shortage of rice, because the 
best information available seems to in¬ 
dicate that while rice deficits will less¬ 
en, some shortages will exist until 1951. 
There is also the factor that European 
farmers are anxious and will continue 
to be anxious to rehabilitate their live¬ 
stock, which has had to take second 
place to human needs until now. This 
effort will tend to work against the use 
of cereals for human food and will have 
its effect on the level of wheat prices. 
In the same way, the expanding Eu¬ 
ropean population will create more de¬ 
mand for wheat and exert pressure 
on available wheat supplies. In recent 
years, the United States has had ex¬ 
tremely large wheat crops and the 
State of Kansas alone has produced 
more wheat than either Australia or 
Argentina. Finally, all governments 
have become more concerned with the 
proper nutrition of the people in their 
respective countries, and this also 
should reflect a firmer demand for 
food, particularly the cereals, which 
can be supplied more cheaply than 
animal products, even at high prices. 

The conclusion is, therefore, ines¬ 
capable that whatever the wheat agree¬ 
ment with Britain may be politically, 
or from a humanitarian standpoint, it 
was poor economics and bad business. 
It is even worse for agriculture as an 
industry, because whatever loss has 
occurred, or will eventually occur, not 
only falls directly on a very large group 
of farmers in the prairie provinces, 
who are tied to wheat by force of cir¬ 
cumstances, but the agreement itself 
is also the key to other food contracts, 
which in turn affect Canadian farm¬ 
ers from Vancouver Island to Prince 
Edward Island.—H. S. F. 

(This is the first of two articles on 
farm price stabilization in Canada. The 
second will appear in May). 


Operation Caterpillar or Get That Worm 

D.D.T. has uses other than on commercial crops 
By I. A. WILLIAMS 


T REES are meant to be their love¬ 
liest in early summer, but a tree 
stripped naked of its new leaves 
and caterpillars crawling over it, 
is an unsightly mess. 

Yet this caterpillar menace could be 
overcome. Modern science has discov¬ 
ered pest eradicators undreamed of even 
a few years ago. But until this scientific 
knowledge is put to work on a large 
scale by government projects, each 
property owner must look out for his 
own. 

It’s a good idea to know about the 


life cycle of the caterpillar. The com¬ 
mon miliar moth that flies just after 
dark on summer nights doesn’t look 
much like a caterpillar, but that is just 
what it is; it’s the adult. And when it 
flutters and bats itself against the 
lighted windows it is out looking for a 
handy limb on which to lay its bracelet 
of eggs. These miliars can be destroyed 
by the hundred, and that should cut 
down the caterpillar population since 
each miliar destroyed means a few hun¬ 
dred less eggs laid. 

One way is to spray the window 
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screens with DDT, and the moths, 
bumping against it a few times, drop 
down dead. A porch light with a treated 
screen around it is very effective. One 
spraying lasts about two weeks. 

The miliar moths that are lucky 
enough to bump into a tree instead of a 
screen, lay their circlet of eggs on the 
branches. If you have fruit trees or 
shade trees you should watch for these 
little “rings” of eggs in the spring be¬ 
fore the leaves appear. They can be 
seen then and easily removed with the 
fingers. This is the easiest way to rid 
your pet trees of caterpillars. But some 
of them usually escape the eagle eye. 
As soon as the tent appears, drench 
them with the new DDT spray. Use 50 
per cent wettable DDT and spray the 
tent, the branch, and the adjacent 
leaves. If you find them feeding on 
trees near yours, spray the leaves with 
a stomach poison—rotenone. 


Nature has her own technique in dis¬ 
posing of these pests. The full-grown 
caterpillars often have a tiny white 
thing stuck to their faces or their fur. 
That is the egg of a flying parasite 
which flies from one caterpillar to an¬ 
other depositing an egg to each one. 
These eggs hatch and the little parasite 
insect eats its way into the worm, 
destroying it. 

These parasites could be bred in 
scientific laboratories and turned loose 
on the unsuspecting worms, ridding the 
country for good of this pillager. Or, 
spraying the forests and wood lots by 
airplane as they do for other destructive 
pests, would also eradicate them. 

A full-fledged “Operation Cater¬ 
pillar” would be much appreciated by 
people who battle this pest every spring, 
and also those who travel our highways 
and see with dismay our poor stripped 
trees and the ugly crawling worms. 


There 7 s Money In Flowers! 

It doesn't require nearness to a big city to profit by this suggestion 

By I. A. WILLIAMS 


I F you enjoy growing flowers you can 
make your busy green thumb bring 
in considerable cold cash. Men and 
women all over the country are 
finding out that there’s money in grow¬ 
ing flowers. 

They start with their own backyard, 
and sometimes a hotbed, and grow them 
for the love of it. Sometimes they be¬ 
come partial to one particular flower 
and specialize in that. It attracts the 
attention of friends and strangers, and 
maybe a florist gets interested, and so 
they are launched in business. Commer¬ 
cial back-yard flower gardens have been 
known to spread over a couple of acres. 

We read of a woman in Toronto with 
two acres of dahlias—a business worth 
a few thousand. And another woman in 
Victoria with two acres of a variety of 
flowers, and the florists beating a path 
to her garden. Still another housewife 
in Indiana makes good money with just 
plain pansies. She plants them in little 
paper cartons, the kind you buy full of 
oysters, and sells them as house plants. 
And so it goes. What these people can 
do, so too, can others, and who couldn’t 
use a little extra cash these days! Your 
degree of success depends on your mar¬ 
ket, and your energy and ingenuity. 

A market for your new harvest of 
blooms can usually be found. Any town 
can absorb a lot of bouquets and floral 
decorations. The stores and offices like 
a fresh bouquet once or twice a week, 
and most people like to brighten their 
homes with flowers. Steady, satisfied 
customers mean money in hand. 

Good cut flowers in a wide variety are 
pretty generally popular, and this is a 
good way to start. One can start with 
a few good annual cutters while build¬ 
ing up a host of perennials that produce 
flowers yearly with a minimum of work. 
A succession of blooms from spring 


till frost should be the aim of the flower 
grower. Wee bouquets of snowdrops and 
crocuses welcome the spring, followed 
by daffodils and then tulips. There is a 
complete succession of flowers on 
through the summer—daisies, delphi¬ 
nium, sweet peas, cosmos, zinnias, 
dahlias, gladioli, asters, and many 
more. Then the early and late chrysan¬ 
themums ring down winter’s curtain on 
the show. And don’t despise the dried 
straw flowers and grasses for winter 
bouquets. 

Of course there will be lots of gyp- 
sophila and Queen Anne’s lace to dress 
up the stiffer flowers. Some varieties 
just naturally go together—like sweet 
peas and gypsophila, white shasta 
daisies and blue delphinium, white 
dahlias and calliopsis. The gorgeous 
combinations are endless. 

The much talked-of green thumb is 
not, after all, a natural talent but an 
acquired one. The green-thumb man or 
woman has, of course, a natural love of 
growing things. But only by practice and 
study does one acquire a knowledge of 
how to make them grow. 

There are many different sources of 
garden information. The provincial and 
federal departments of agriculture stand 
ready to send you pamphlets on grow¬ 
ing anything from bulbs to begonias. 
The experimental farms are always 
willing to help out with advice. There 
are some very helpful radio programs 
on gardening. Public libraries have use¬ 
ful books on this subject. And lastly, ex¬ 
perience itself is the best teacher, espe¬ 
cially in the garden. 

You will feel a deep satisfaction when 
you behold the beautiful rainbow colors 
of the flowers you have grown. But 
there’s more than beauty in flowers, 
there’s money in them! 
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Be on guard against fire that strikes without 
warning. 

GYPROC Fire-Protective WALLBOARD is a 
barrier against spreading fire. Made of gypsum, 
GYPROC won’t burn. Like your plaster walls 
and ceilings, it holds back the fierce, hungry 
flames of unexpected fire . . . protects the flam¬ 
mable framework of walls and ceilings . . . gives 
time for help to arrive and save life and property. 

Give your unprotected walls and ceilings this 
priceless protection. Fight fire before it happens 
—with GYPROC Fire-Protective WALLBOARD. 

Gypsum, Lime and Alabasline, 

Canada, Limited 

Vancouver Calgary Winnipeg 
Toronto 5 Montreal 2 





This bed of Sweet William will provide many bouquets . 
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l|ET a quick pick-up for Spring with a set of new AC Spark 
Plugs — the choice of the men who designed your engine. 

Remember to specify AC Plugs when getting your car ready 
for Spring driving ... be sure of utmost dependability. 



SPARK 

PLUGS 

MADE IN CANADA 


A C DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED 

OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


ROAD TO 
PERTH 

Continued from page 11 


soldiers, who have slept these many 
years under the poppies, were in 
office in Regina; Prank Mantle as dep¬ 
uty minister of agriculture, and J. C. 
Smith as livestock commissioner. Gov¬ 
ernment policy had launched them into 
an expensive bull loaning enterprise. 
When the business got into deep water 
they sent urgently for the best bull ex¬ 
pert to be found, no other than Smith’s 
room-mate at M.A.C., Charlie Yule. 
When it came time to sell off some 
second-hand bulls the trio was joined 
by “Toby” Norris, auctioneer from Oak 
Lake, and later Liberal Premier of 
Manitoba. 

IT was a thorough-going partnership. 
■A Saskatchewan’s floundering bull en¬ 
terprise was liquidated. Toby Norris 
completed his livestock education. And 
Charlie Yule became indoctrinated in a 
political philosophy which was consid¬ 
ered in Winnipeg of that time almost 
as dangerous as Communism is regard¬ 
ed today. Toby Norris remained a stock- 
man to the end, but Charlie Yule’s 
party faith eventually wore thin. Years 
later, when his Alberta neighbors of¬ 
fered him a> Liberal nomination, it 
wouldn’t stand the strain. 

Prior to this experience, Charlie had 
undergone another inoculation which 
proved permanently effective. He went 
to Calgary with the Van Home show 
herd in 1908 and for the first time saw 
the promised land for which he never 
lost his affection. During the depression 
years he shifted temporarily to a cattle 
enterprise in California, but after a few 
months he came back to Alberta to ride 
out the storm. 

By 1914 the newly-converted Albertan 
had gathered together a Shorthorn herd 
at Carstairs, 40 miles north of Calgary, 
which grew in time into one of the 
largest in Canada, and which was not 
closed out till 1940. Headed by Craven 
Knight, it showed at all the leading 
western fairs as well as many state 
fairs from the Mississippi west to San 
Francisco, earning honors everywhere. 

As a breeder, Charlie Yule achieved 
some notable successes A heifer of his, 
Countess Selma, sold for $5,200 at the 
Dryden sale. This was the highest price 
paid in Canada up to that time for a 
Canadian-bred female Shorthorn. 
Another Yule heifer, Clipper Girl, which 
got out of Canadian hands for $3,300, 
went to Uruguay where she was subse¬ 
quently sold for $18,400 in American 
money. This is believed to be a record 
still unsurpassed for Scotch bred Short¬ 
horn females. 
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Looking back on his experiences as a 
breeder, Charlie Yule volunteers this in¬ 
formation: “It gave me a great deal of 
satisfaction and some profit. But one 
mistake ran through my whole opera¬ 
tions. I was too fond of my cattle. As a 
consequence I followed the Manitoba 
and Ontario practice of housing them 
closely in cold weather. Too closely per¬ 
haps, because if they got into the hands 
of a stockman who went in for the more 
rugged treatment favored in southern 
Alberta they did not do so well.” 

E VEN before he left school Charlie 
Yule was in demand as a livestock 
judge. His record as an appraiser of 
select cattle grew steadily, and he was 
invited to judge at one state fair after 
another, as well as every important fair 
in Canada. At the age of 32 he judged 
Shorthorns at the great Chicago Inter¬ 
national, the youngest man who has 
ever been given that important assign¬ 
ment. Thus before he had reached the 
biblical halfway mark in life he had 
achieved two of his three aims set in 
youth. The third followed closely when 
he made his first importation from 
Scotland in 1928. This was a joint im¬ 
portation with Whip Sharp and was 
sold in Calgary at an average of $1,005 
per animal. 

It is natural to suppose that Mr. Yule 
looks back on his first appearance before 
a Chicago audience as the most thrill¬ 
ing in his career. But he rates one 
greater. In 1940 he was elected to judge 
the fat cattle at the same show. “When 
I rode home from the post office,” he 
says, “I stopped the car to read the let¬ 
ter of invitation again. Whatever pre¬ 
tensions I may have made as a judge of 
Shorthorn breeding cattle, I had never 
posed as an authority on fat beasts. But 
there was no mistake about the letter. I 
had been asked to adjudicate at the 
world’s greatest collection of fat cattle 
in the heart of Packingtown. The kind 
remarks which came to me at the con¬ 
clusion of that experience mark that for 
me as the high point of my judging 
career.” 

Perth was less of an ordeal than the 
Chicago fat stock show, for here Yule 
was moving in his own element. At 
Perth there t were 376 bulls in 12 classes. 
Their quality may be gauged by the 
prices received in the following two days’ 
sale—an average of 365 guineas, with a 
top of 6,000 guineas. Judging at Perth is 
done on the open cobblestone pavement 
of the town square, starting at nine in 
the morning, and finishing at three in 
the afternoon. “Because of Scotland’s 
lowering February sun?” I asked 
Charlie. “No, high tea,” he replied. 

1JROM constant contamination by for- 
■F eigners, Charlie Yule has contracted 
the habit of chewing cigars. Never does 
he chew with such grim determination 
as when he is in the ring judging. Scots-' 
men marked his idiosyncracy and cari- 
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catured him for it. Nevertheless they 
liked his judging. Values established at 
the Perth sale usually bear little re¬ 
lation to the awards in the judging ring 
for the reason that pedigree, to which 
the judge pays no attention, is often the 
determining factor in setting the price. 
Yet this year’s judge had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing a fairly close parallel be¬ 
tween his ratings and the auctioneers’ 
knockdown price. Twenty-two of the 23 
highest priced bulls had been placed in 
the first five places. Higher praise still 
was freely given by James Durno, Mas¬ 
ter of Sittyton, than whom no authority 
is greater. Durno’s letter declares: “The 
consensus of opinion is that you really 
did a grand job.” 
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pERTH was an epilogue to success. For 
* Charlie Yule has gradually withdrawn 
from the ring since 1940. Now he goes 
no more a-judging. In that year he took 
over the management of the Calgary 
Exhibition Association, parent of the 
Stampede and of the Annual March bull 
sale in that town. Of the stampede it 
need only be said that it has grown 
steadily since 1940 to become the 
greatest thing of its kind in the world, 
surpassing the biggest American rodeos 
in several important respects. It still 
remains a competition, not a display. 
Cowhands turn up in greater number 
than elsewhere to try their bruising 
luck, and the purses compare with the 
best. The chuck wagon race at Calgary 
provides the highest stakes for any 
race in Canada bar the King’s Plate. 

The Calgary annual bull sale took in 
$100,000 in the first year of Charlie 
Yule’s management. It has climbed 
steadily to this year’s total of $445,584, 
helped of course by higher price levels. 
Only at Denver are more bulls sold, but 
there the bulls are sold in carload lots. 
Calgary remains the largest auction 
block for bulls sold singly. 

Size alone provides a poor scale of 
values. The Calgary bull sale has come 
to occupy a unique place in the Alberta, 
and hence the Canadian, cattle industry. 
The preferences shown by bidders be¬ 
come indelibly clear. They affect the 
judgment of breeders in fixing type. 
Witness the changes which have taken 
place in Hereford and Shorthorn types 
since the sale was established. It is 
more than a guess that the prevailing 
demand for compact, strong, rugged 
cattle is helped along by the propa¬ 
ganda steadily emanating from Charlie 
Yule and others who move freely among 
the ranchers, who in turn, dominate the 
sale. Apart from the bulls sold in the 
annual March auction, sales of bulls 
aggregating $268,000 for export alone 
were arranged last fall through Charlie 
Yule’s office. 


WAY UP thanks! Since 1 started feeding Alox 
Oil Cake Meal, my profits have been rising 
steadily Alox sure makes a difference in 
healthy condition and fine finish. It's the high 
oil content, plus balanced amounts of phos¬ 
phorous, calcium, and vegetable proteins that 
does it Alox helps make champions ... and 
it s a real money maker, too! 
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T HE exhibition park which is part of 
his charge is the centre of many of 
Calgary’s activities. Before the hubbub 
of the bull auction had died down the 
provincial hockey playdowns were on. 
Before the padded warriors were due 
to reach a decision, Calgarians would 
be flocking to the park to see Barbara 
Ann Scott. The Calgary exhibition is 
more closely integrated to the life of 
the town than the exhibition of any 
other western city. Small wonder that 
the books have shown a million dollar 
profit in seven years of Charlie Yule’s 
management. 

Like a member of a royal family, or a 
family of clowns, J. Chas. had to pick a 
wife from a fairly small circle. None 
but a woman brought up in the Short¬ 
horn faith could have understood his 
lingo at all times. Consequently in 1928 
he married Helen, the charming and 
talented daughter of W. L. Carlyle, for 
many years manager of the Duke of 
Windsor’s ranch. Two strapping sons 
follow them in telling the same tale 
that Charlie sticks to—that they are 
fortunate in their choice of parents. 
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FARMERS: Convert your ground drive 
binder into a practical power binder or a 
power driven windrower with the CARLSON 
POWER DRIVE BINDER ATTACHMENT. 
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swath in any grain—cut up to 40 acres per day with 
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of the binder—attachment eliminates many costly parts 
such as bull chain, sprockets, bearings, pitman shaft, 
etc. 
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THE MAN WHO 
WAVED THE FLAG 

Continued from page 16 


night Joe. I think you started it with 
that Irish flag.” 

Joe didn’t apologize. He said “Older 
folks don’t change much. Once they 
learn to hate they always hate. But 
with the kids, it’s a little different. 
There’s hope for them. Maybe if folks 
see things right when they’re younger 
they won’t turn into such hating fools 
when they grow up.” 

It was late in April when Joe got the 
lend of the sewing machine again. This 
time he got a big piece of red stuff and 
sewed a white cross on it. 

Dad kept looking over his shoulder, 
watching. My old man never was the 
kind to ask many questions and Joe 
never was the kind to tell you when 
you didn’t ask, so they just went ahead 
like that; one of them doing and the 
other watching. And when it was all 
hemmed up and a chunk of hay rope 
sewed in, Dad took a good look and said, 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.” 

“Danish,” Joe said, biting off a thread. 
“King Christian died last night. Good 
man. The Danes are good people.” 

Next day, up went the Danish flag. 
Ole Larsen pulled her up and we flew 
her at half mast and Joe told us how 
King Christian was the only ruler who 
defied the Nazis even when his country 
was overrun; told us a lot of other great 
things which had come out of Denmark. 

I GUESS Miss Harris must have caught 
on because we studied Denmark in 
Geography that day. Che was a nice 
teacher Miss Harris, not bad looking 
either. 

But you should have heard Bull 
Hallatt. The old men down at the store 
sure got an earful that day. “So it’s a 
Dane he is! Well I knew all along he 
was some kind of a foreigner! Thought 
he was Irish at first. Well this is sure 
going to be looked into! Some people 
just have to be taught that a flag-pole 
is a sacred thing. Something our fore¬ 
fathers bought with their blood, sweat 
and tears!” 

I got brave. I said, “There wasn’t any 
flag at all on your old pole before Joe 
furnished one, Bull.” 

He spun around like a horse stung 
with a bee. “No lip from the likes of 
you! And when you talk to your elders 
you don’t call them by their first name! 
You ‘Bull’ me once more and I’ll hide 
the pants right off you!” He turned 
around to the other tobacco spitters. 
“That’s the trouble with kids nowadays. 
They don’t get no fetching up anymore. 
No culture!” 

One of the men said, “You’re telling 
me, Bull! It’s a corker the way kids is 
now.” 

Another old farmer with- a bark face 
said, “Well, Bull, you’re the man to pry 
into things. That’s what you’re trustee 
for. And the way you’re on the inside 
track with the teacher too—” 

That was good for five minutes solid 
laugh and Bull liked it too. 

Bull went up to see Miss Harris that 
noon and they talked out in the 
vestibule for a half hour and when class 
took up I could see she was red in the 
face and bright in the eyes the way a 
woman always gets when she’s excited. 
But the flag stayed up till Joe came 
for us at night and took it down again. 

That night when Marvin and I told 
the folks how Bull had been up worry¬ 
ing Miss Harris about it, Joe looked up 
from his chop and didn’t say anything 
for a long time. Then he asked Dad if 
he could have the Hackney after supper. 
And when he went out to hitch up I 
caught Dad winking at Mom so I 
watched which way he went and sure 
enough he turned in at the farm where 
Miss Harris boarded. 
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B UT things were quiet enough for 
another month or so and we studied 
away for exams and let our heads get 
full of summer. Down at the store Bull 
Hallatt kept shooting off his mouth 
about subversive elements and what 
changes he would make in the country 
if he was Prime Minister, and what 
changes he would make up at the 
school next year if he got in for trustee 
again, and if he got a few of the right 
kind of men in with him. 

One sure thing there wouldn’t be any 
foreigner’s kids talking foreign in the 
school yard at recess time like the board 
allowed them to do now. 

Then one morning when the apple 
trees were full of flowers and hum and 
smell and everything at your feet was all 
new, green and dew, Joe took a Union 
Jack to school because it was May 23. 
Empire Day. And we got a little lecture 
about Britain, the Mother of Democracy. 
Then along about a week later it was 
Decoration Day and he ran up a Yank 
flag he had bought a while before across 
the border at Fort Fairfield. 

I listened hard down at the store both 
times to hear what Bull would say be¬ 
cause I’d heard him say a lot of things 
about the British before, when there 
were no British around. He used to call 
them Limeys and Cockneys and things 
like that. Guys that came out here to 
call the rest of us danged Colonials. And 
I’d heard him say a lot about the 
Yanks too. How they came slopping 
over the border to lick up all the good 
potato ground, making themselves a 
fortune by being sharp, and all the time 
beefing about Canadian cigarettes. 

But somehow Bull never got going 
very strong on the British or Americans 
that month because there were always 
some of both hanging around down at 
the store and that cramped his style. 
Yanks and Britishers got a bad habit of 
not backing down very easy, especially 
when they’re together. 

The blow-up came the last week in 
June when we were getting ready to 
start our holidays and were wondering 
if Miss Harris would be back for another 
year with us. June 24 was Jean Baptiste 
Day, the day when the French-Can¬ 
adians have their big celebration. Up in 
our section Jean Baptiste Day is really 
something because the French always 
try to make it as big as the Twelfth of 
July at least, and that’s a pretty big 
order. 

Sure enough Joe sewed a French tri¬ 
color. He let Nappy Garneau do the 
raising. “Great people the French. Ever 
read about Voltaire and free speech? 
Rousseau and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man? . . . You ought to read 
up on that sometime. . . 

B UT the flag didn’t stay long that 
day. Bull Hallatt came up from the 
store as soon as he spotted it. He 
brought four or five others with him 
and he yanked it down right while we 
were at recess. Miss Harris came out 
and tried to stop him but he did it 
anyhow, laughing when she got sore at 
him. 

I didn’t bother going to the store that 
day. At noon I ran all the way home to 
tell Joe. I guess I figured I might see a 
fight or something. I don’t know. But 
all Joe did was to scratch up under his 
old fedora and kind of smile. 

“How about the school kids?” he asked 
me. “Were they mad about it?” 

“Mad? We were all so mad we could 
have killed him! I thought Ole Larsen 
was going to take a poke at him!” 

Joe smiled more. “Guess there’s 
nothing to get riled up about then, if 
they feel that way,” he said. “It’s the 
feeling that counts, not the flag.” And 
he went back to his hoe. 

But I was still hankering for action 
and that night I got it. Bull Hallatt 
came in after supper with the same 
gang that had helped him tear down 
the flag. “I’ve come to talk to you about 
this here damned Communist you’ve got 
working for you!” he said to Dad. 
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about them.” Then Dad’s voice broke 
off like a whip. It went up a whole 
octave. ‘‘Like it is with me and you 
Bull. I guess maybe if I knew more 
about you I might get to liking you! 
But right now I think you’re lower than 
a snake’s belly! And I’m leaving you to 
go out to the stable for a clean smell!” 


I saw Dad look at him straight and 
with little wrinkles back of his eyes like 
he gets when he’s amused a little bit 
but not too much. “I think Joe’s out at 
the barn. Want to see him?” 

“No. You’re the man we want to see.” 
Bull talked very brave, just like Joe said 
he would when he had men behind him. 
Bull turned around and pointed to the 
bunch he had with him. “This is a sort 
of citizens’ committee I guess you’d call 
it, and we’re asking you to get rid of 
this here man Blanding before there’s 
trouble.” 

Dad said, “I’m sorry to hear Joe has 
been in wrong, men, what seems to be 
the trouble?” 

Bull put a thumb in his suspender. 
“In the first place he’s a suspicious sort 
of fellow. Came to you when the war 
was on, didn’t he? After they started 
conscription, didn’t he? How do you 
know he isn’t a draft dodger? I hate 
that kind of guys! I fought them all 
through the war.” 

Dad said, “Oh, I don’t know. He’s 
got a good excuse He’s a little lame you 
know. And there had to be somebody 
stay home and farm. You and me for 
instance.” 

Bull didn’t hear. “Now about this here 
flag business. That’s just a genuine at¬ 
tempt to poison kids’ minds and stir up 
trouble. . . . Talking about Voltaire, 
wasn’t he? Voltaire an atheist! I looked 
it up last night! . . . And you know 
what trouble we’ve always had with 
the French around here. We’ve got to 
keep them in their place or pretty soon 
we’U all be plowed under and you know 
it! . . . There’s just one kind of patriot¬ 
ism for this here country and that’s the 
kind with one flag to it!” 

Dad said, “Well, I’m not much of an 
authority on deep things like patriotism 
I guess, but why don’t you talk to the 
teacher about it? She could stop it, 
couldn’t she?” 

Bull said, “I’m doing all I can with 
Miss Harris and I’ll do more, but she’s 
young and full of college ideas and 
there’s a lot she’s got to learn yet. Just 
give me time.” 

Dad straightened up then and the 
wrinkles went away from his eyes. “Well, 
I don’t know Bull, but I’ve been think¬ 
ing maybe Joe’s kind of patriotism is a 
pretty good kind. For kids anyhow. 
Makes them study geography. And 
sometimes we can like people a lot bet¬ 
ter if we only get to know a little more 


B ULL backed up and a big foolish look 
came over him. Dad picked up his 
milk pails and started off. Then he 
stopped. “I almost forgot to tell you. It’s 
something about Joe you ought to 
know. He got that limp at Dieppe. Plate 
in his leg as big as a harrow tooth. 
Prisoner, three years, starving while 
you and I beefed about our big income 
tax! Joe came to me after the Army 
couldn’t use him any more.” 

Bull started down the lane. Dad 
yelled after him. “And you get that 
French flag back here by tomorrow or 
I’m coming down there after it!” 

Mom was at the barnyard gate where 
she had been listening and she was so 
proud she could hardly hold herself. 
“But it’s your own fault that men like 
Bull Hallatt get in for trustee,” she 
told him. “Every time they want you to 
run you’ll never do it!” 

Two days later it was holidays and 
that morning when we sat there at 
breakfast all filled with ideas about 
what we were going to do, and waiting 
for Joe to show up so we could pile into 
our porridge, Dad came in and said, 
“Well Mom, I’ve been thinking maybe 
you were right about that trustee busi¬ 
ness. Think I’ll go down to the school 
board meeting tonight and see to it that 
Bull Hallatt doesn’t get in again.” 

He sat down and poured himself the 
most disgraceful blob of maple syrup 
for his porridge that I ever saw. He 
looked at us kids with the wrinkles go¬ 
ing back from his eyes again. “Thinking 
that if I don’t, you kids won’t be having 
Miss Harris to teach you next year. I 
imagine Bull probably wants her fired 
now.” 

I couldn’t figure that one out. “No,” 
I said. “Why?” 

“Because our hired man took her off 
to town and married her last night. 
That’s why. Didn’t you see the flag¬ 
pole this morning?” 

We ran to the east window and looked 
way down the road to the school. The 
flag-pole was hung from top to bottom. 
The French flag too. 
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That there is too much danger in the 
opposite policy does not seem to be 
borne out by the facts. Take the case of 
President Roosevelt. Surely nobody ever 
took the press and therefore the public 
into his confidence more than he. Yet 
he was beloved by the common man, 
feared by the plutocrats, and unbeatable 
politically. His open policy paid off. 

There was a time that the words to¬ 
day used by the Opposition about Star 
Chamber government were uttered by 
King himself. But not now He tells as 
little as he can, and his ministers take 
their pattern from him. 

What galls those who watch all this 
is the smug and sure way the govern¬ 
ment goes about its work. It reminds 
one of the mother who tells her four- 
year-old that he’s “too young to know 
such things.” 

I see in all this confidence, in this 
Mother Knows Best routine, something 
far more sinister than any mere clam¬ 
like policy. It seems that the govern¬ 
ment is awfully sure of itself. 

This complacency is no sign of 
strength; it is a harbinger of decay. 
Hardly a day goes by but what some 
observer here on Parliament Hill, be he 
member or otherwise, notes the govern¬ 
ment going about its business with all 
the sureness of Louis Quatorze who ex¬ 
claimed; “The State—it is I!” Trans¬ 
lated into modem vernacular, the Lib¬ 
erals are saying: “Canada? That’s us.” 

Well, we’ll see. But if this keeps up, I 
would say: This is the Beginning of 
the End. 


PEACE TOWER 
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government bureau, for a long time. 
The Prime Minister admires those who 
say more rather than those who say 
less, and admires most of all those who 
say least. His idea of a perfect privy 
councillor would be one who was mute. 

The newspapers have been going after 
him pretty hard, and they have not 
spared his envoys abroad either. We 
have lost thousands of dollars worth of 
goodwill by our gag law as applying to 
ambassadors. We made ourselves a 
laughing stock more than once in Wash¬ 
ington, with more than one envoy, and 
we’ll play the role of Dumb Dora yet 
again before Mr. King finally moves 
from his ministry to his memoirs. 


Pie at its best requires perfect baking, and perfect 
baking calls for the perfect oven. You’ll certainly bake 
pies to perfection in the oven of a McClary gas or electric 
stove. The McClary oven is completely encased in layers 
of "Fiberglas” for permanent insulation. With the new 
’'oven heat control”, you’ll be sure of the exact oven heat 
you want, and even heat all through the oven. 

You’ll enjoy the McClary smokeless, odorless broiler with 
porcelain enameled grid; the efficient and convenient cook¬ 
ing top. And you’ll love the balanced design of these stoves, 
the gleaming beauty of the stain-resisting enameled surface. 

There’s a century of experience behind every McClary 
stove. See your McClary dealer. 


B UT this Beginning of the End does 
not resolve itself merely into whether 
anyone does, or does not, talk to the 
press. Mr. King also treats the Com¬ 
mons cavalierly at times. It took Art 
Smith, aggressive Progressive Conserva¬ 
tive from Calgary West, three days of 
questioning before he could finally get 
the government to admit that it was 
conducting a Red Purge. That it was 
the public’s business, to know, or that 
the government had not the right to 
deny parliament this information, never 
crossed the government’s mind. 

“We’ll tell you what’s good for you,” 
seems to be their motto. 
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Applies 
as he CULTI 


wo keen California farmers 


hit on the happy idea of adapting a fertilizer distributor 


to their cultivator tractor, thus one man is able to do 


two jobs at once. 


The “cultivator-fertilizer” can cover 30 acres in a 
10-hour day! It costs comparatively little to make. 


These two farmers have found that it pays to farm with 
Texaco Petroleum Products. 



There are lots of exposed bearings 
in farm machinery. Pump in Texaco 
Marfak until you see it coming 
through the bearing edges and 
forming a "collar” to seal out dirt 
and moisture. 


Texaco lubricants offer longer life — 
less repairs for your farm machinery. 
There’s a special Texaco lubricant 
of proven quality for every need on 
the farm. 



Write for your free copy! "Harvest Gold” contains 
useful information on the care of farm machinery, 
lubrication guides and "trouble” charts. Contact 
the nearest of more than 200 Distributing Bulk 
Stations across Canada, or write McColl-Frontenac 
Oil Company Limited, Executive Offices, Royal 
Bank Bldg., Montreal, 1, Quebec. 


IT PAYS TO FARM WITH 


7 EV 400 petrofemfiffli 


Manufactured and Distributed by 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 



’UNE IN . . . Texaco Star Theatre Wednesday nights. See newspapers for time and station. 


International Agreement on Wheat 

Thirty-six countries pledge themselves to stabilize prices 
over a five-year peried 


A FIVE-YEAR international wheat 
agreement was arrived at in 
Washington after more than five 
' weeks of discussions, and an¬ 
nounced on March 6. Three exporting 
countries and 33 importing countries 
participated in the discussions, which 
took place at a special session of the 
International Wheat Council called for 
the purpose, to meet January 28 and 
presided over by Chairman Leslie A. 
Wheeler, of the United States. 

The agreement was open for signature 
by countries participating in the nego¬ 
tiations, during the period March 6 to 
April 1. It was to be signed in the 
English or in the French language in 
Washington, at the U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment. It becomes effective as to wheat 
transactions on August 1, 1948, but it 
will be in effect administratively on 
July 1, 1948, in order to allow the new 
International Wheat Council, to be 
created under the Act, to meet early in 
July and work out administrative pro¬ 
cedure. The first meeting of the newly- 


the five years covered by the agreement. 
This was a necessary part of the agree¬ 
ment in order that exporting countries 
might be guaranteed sales for each of 
the five years, equal to the quantities 
which they in turn guarantee to supply. 

A NY country signatory to the agree¬ 
ment may trade in wheat at prices 
above the ceiling or below the floor, 
provided it fulfills its obligations under 
the agreement. In other words, during 
the coming crop year, if Canada has 250 
million bushels of wheat to export, she 
must supply to the importing countries 
signing the agreement, 230 million 
bushels at prices ranging between $1.50 
and $2.00 per bushel. She may, however, 
sell the remaining 20 million bushels at 
more than $2.00 per bushel or less than 
$1.50 per bushel, without violating the 
agreement. Similarly, the United States 
and Australia, who guarantee to sell 185 
million bushels and 85 million bushels 
respectively, may do likewise. Also, any 
importing country which guarantees to 



On behalf of Canada (later ratified by Parliament) Dr. C. F. Wilson, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, signs the International Wheat Agreement at Washington, with 
other Canadian representatives: W. C. McNamara, J. H. Wesson, C. C. Boxer (Canadian 
Wheat Board, Washington representative), Paul Farnalls, F. L. Arnold, and 
G. W, Robertson, kibitzing. 


created International Wheat Council 
will be convened by the United States 
Government. 

The basis of the international agree¬ 
ment lies in the undertaking of the 
three exporting countries (Canada, the 
United States and Australia), to sell, 
and the remaining 33 importing coun¬ 
tries to buy, a combined total of 500 
million bushels of wheat in each of the 
five crop years ending in 1952-1953. 
Fixed prices are not established by the 
Agreement for any year, or for any 
country, except as to ceilings and floors. 
For each of the five years of the agree¬ 
ment, the ceiling price will be $2.00 per 
bushel, basis Canadian One Northern 
wheat at Fort William or Port Arthur. 
The basic minimum or floor price will 
be $1.50 per bushel for the crop year 
1948-1949; $1.40 for 1949-1950; $1.30 for 
1950-1951; $1.20 for 1951-1952, and $1.10 
per bushel for the final crop year of 
the five year period, 1952-1953. Payment 
will be based on Canadian currency 
at the parity for the Canadian dollar, 
determined for the purposes of the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund as at Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1948 

Each importing country that is signa¬ 
tory to the agreement, guarantees to 
buy equal amounts of wheat in each of 


pay from $1.50 to $2.00 per bushel for 
wheat of the 1948 crop, may pay any 
price it likes above the ceiling or below 
the floor, for any additional quantities 
it may wish to purchase. 

As long as governments fulfill their 
obligations under the agreement, the 
contracts between them under the terms 
of the agreement may be made and the 
negotiations conducted in whatever 
manner they wish. Sales may be made 
by private trade or by government insti¬ 
tutions. Each of the 36 signatory gov¬ 
ernments reserves to itself complete 
liberty of action in arriving at and ad¬ 
ministering internal agricultural and 
price policies. They undertake, however, 
not to operate such policies in such a 
way as to impede the free movement of 
prices between the maximum and the 
minimum prices established by the 
agreement. It is provided that in cases 
of disagreement between two contract¬ 
ing parties as to price arrangement, or 
payment for wheat moving under the 
agreement, all questions of dispute shall 
be referred to the International Wheat 
Council, on which each party signatory 
to the agreement shall be represented 
by a voting member. 

The agreement also provides means 
for taking care of greatly altered and 
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unforeseeable conditions. The Council 
may determine different minimum and 
maximum prices for the third, fourth 
and fifth years of the agreement, than 
those enumerated above. In no case, 
however, may the maximum price be 
increased above $2.00 per bushel, nor 
may the new minimum price be fixed 
below the minimum price agreed on for 
that year; and in any case where 
changes are made in either the maxi¬ 
mum or the minimum price for the year 
under consideration, it must be done by 
a two-thirds majority in each group of 
countries, namely the exporting and 
the importing countries, voting 
separately. 

Should any circumstance arise which 
in the opinion of the Council (represent¬ 
ing all countries affected), threatens to 
adversely affect the operation of the 
agreement, a simple majority of votes 
in the Council will be sufficient to au¬ 
thorize recommendation of an amend¬ 
ment of the agreement to the con¬ 
tracting governments. When enough 
governments have accepted the amend¬ 
ment to represent a simple majority of 
the importing countries (which major¬ 
ity must include the United Kingdom), 
and the governments of all three ex¬ 
porting countries, the amendment will 
become effective. 

The agreement likewise provides that 
if any country does not formally accept 
the agreement or for any reason with¬ 
draws from it, or is declared in default 
of the agreement, the quantity of wheat 
for which it was responsible shall be 
re-allocated by the Council by a method 
of distribution which the agreement 
provides. 

T HE 33 importing countries which 
pledged themselves “to co-operate to 
bring order into the international wheat 
market” and agreed “that the high 
prices resulting from the present short¬ 
age and the low prices that will result 
from a future surplus are harmful to 
their interests, whether they are pro¬ 
ducers or consumers of wheat,” are as 
follows (in order of the size of their 
commitments, the quantity for each 
country in thousands of metric tons 
being given immediately following the 
name of each country): 

United Kingdom (4,897), Italy (1,000), 
French Union (and Saar) (975), Neth¬ 
erlands (835), India (750), Belgium 
(650), Brazil (525), Austria (510), 
Greece (510), China (400), Ireland 
(360), Mexico (230), Cuba (225), Nor¬ 
way (205), Switzerland (200), Egypt 
(190), South Africa (175), New Zealand 
(150), Philippines (140), Portugal (120), 
Peru (110), Lebanon (75), Sweden 
(75), Colombia (60), Venezuela (60), 
Denmark (40), Czechoslovakia (30), 
Ecuador (30)% Afghanistan (20), Do¬ 
minican Republic (20), Guatemala (10), 
Liberia (1). The total for each year is 
13,608,000 metric tons, and for the five 
years 499,997,000 bushels. 

As of March 30, 22 countries, or two- 
thirds of the importing countries, rep¬ 
resenting 78.3 per cent of the wheat 
involved had signed the agreement in 
addition to all three exporting coun¬ 
tries. Those who had not signed, but 
could still do so by April 1, were: Italy, 
French Union (and Saar), Brazil, 
Mexico, Sweden, Venezuela, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Ecuador, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala and Poland, representing in 
all about three million tons or approxi¬ 
mately 110 million bushels per year. 

S O ends for the time being at least, the 
30-year-long search for some inter¬ 
national measure which would put a 
stop to the growing dislocation in world 
wheat distribution. Argentina and Rus¬ 
sia have remained outsid i the agree¬ 
ment. So also have a long list of the 
importing, self-sufficient or non-wheat¬ 
eating countries, including all of the 
Russian satellites in eastern Europe as 
well as Germany, Japan, Palestine and 
some of the other countries. 


Previous attempts to reach interna-, 
tional agreement (see Country Guide, 
page 63, April, 1947), had not been suc¬ 
cessful. Canada, normally the world’s 
heaviest wheat exporter, has always 
been concerned about her wheat mar¬ 
ket. Assuming that the agreement oper¬ 
ates successfully for five years, Canada 
has this to gain, that at no time during 
the five-year period of the agreement 
will wheat fall below $1.10 per bushel 
for No. 1 Northern, basis Fort William 
or Port Arthur, unless for quantities ex¬ 
ported in excess of 230 million bushels. 

S INCE voting in the International 
Wheat Council will be based on the 
relative importance of each exporting or 
importing country under the agreement, 
and since the total number of votes is 
fixed at 2,000, there being 1,000 votes 
each for each group of countries, Can¬ 
ada will have 46 per cent of the votes 
among the exporting countries, and the 
United Kingdom 36 per cent of the 
votes held by importing countries. 

Canada now has a four-year wheat 
agreement with the United Kingdom, 
which was entered into on July 24, 1946. 
This is not abrogated by the Interna¬ 
tional Wheat Agreement, which provides 
that “so long as this agreement re¬ 
mains in force, it shall prevail over 
any provisions inconsistent therewith, 
which may be contained in any other 
agreement previously concluded between 
any of the contracting governments,” 
and also, “should any two contracting 
governments be party to an agreement 
entered into prior to March 1, 1947 . . . 
the governments concerned shall supply 
full particulars of transactions under 
such agreements so that the quantity, 
irrespective of prices involved, shall be 
recorded in the register of transactions 
maintained by the Council . . . and so 
count for the fulfillment of obligations 
of importing countries and obligations 
of exporting countries.” 

The Canada-U.K. Wheat Agreement 
still has two years to run. The price of 
$2.00, which is the ceiling price under 
the international agreement, has al¬ 
ready been fixed for the crop of 1948 
under the Canada-U.K. Agreement. 
Negotiations have been underway be¬ 
tween the Canadian and British gov¬ 
ernments for the price to be paid to 
Canada for British wheat purchases in 
the fourth year of the bi-lateral wheat 
agreement. 



supplies years of sure, low-cost protection for 
barns, sheds, poultry houses, camps, etc. 


• Tough and enduring, it takes years of punishment 
from driving storm and blazing sun — without need 
for upkeep or renewal. 

Handy and Easy to Apply — Full directions for ap¬ 
plication accompany each roll, together with the cement 
and nails required. 

Available in two types — Smooth Surfaced — and, 
for heavier duty, Slate Surfaced — B.P. Roll Roofings 
provide the answer to all your low-cost steep roofing 
problems. 


These coincided with other negotia¬ 
tions relating to future British methods 
of payment for other foods supplied to 
her on the beef, bacon, cheese and egg 
contracts. Contracts were firm as to 
quantities for the year, but subject to 
financial review at the end of March. No 
detailed statement has been made at 
this time, but Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner 
announced to the House of Commons 
late in March that the food contracts 
were safe for the balance of the year. 
As for the fourth year of the Wheat 
Agreement it is expected that the price 
will again be $2.00 per bushel, which is 
the maximum allowed by the terms of 
the International Agreement. This 
would, however, not be sufficient to en¬ 
able the Minister to make good his 
promises to western wheat growers, that 
prices during the last two years of the 
Agreement would be raised sufficiently 
to bring the prices for the four-year 
period into a satisfactory relationship 
to world prices. 

If France, Italy, Brazil and Mexico, in 
particular, should not sign the agree¬ 
ment, this abstention would reduce the 
total yearly quantity covered by the 
International Wheat Agreement by 
2,730,000 tons, or about 100 million 
bushels. This would mean that this or 
any other reduction would be shared 
proportionately by the three exporting 
countries. Canada’s share of a 100-mil¬ 
lion bushel reducation would be 46 mil¬ 
lion bushels. It would reduce our 
commitment from 230 to about 184 mil¬ 
lion bushels per year. 


Ask your B.P. Dealer — or write us direct — 

(P.O. Box 6063, Montreal; P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg) 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Dealers Everywhere in Canada 

B.P. Roll Roofings are made by the makers of famous B.P. Asphalt 
Shingles, Insul-Bric Siding, Insul-Board. 
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WAR SURPLUS MERCHANDISE 


~ V-TT 110 VOLT A.C. 2500 WATT SINGLE PHASE 60 CYCLE 


Featuring Wisconsin 6 H.P. Air-cooled 1'cyl¬ 
inder, 4 cycle manual start. Leland Generator 
2500 Watt A.C., 60 cycle single phase, compound 
wound. Same as powerline. Current is auto¬ 
matically controlled according to load. 


A ONE TIME 
OPPORTUNITY 
REGULAR 


OUR 

_ SPECIAL 

PRICE $295 


ALL MERCHANDISE IS EXACTLY AS SHOWN AND GUARANTEED 
MECHANICALLY TOR 60 DAYS ... If Upon Receipt of Your Order 
You are not Fully Satisfied You May Return for Complete Refund. 


All Prices F.O.B. Winnipeg 


PRINCESS AUTO WRECKING 

FORWYORK ■ WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Guide 
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the best way to save for 
retirement? 


If YOU WANT to retire on an independent income while 

you’re young enough to enjoy it_this policy offers what 

you want. 

While you’re working it safeguards the future for your 
dependants. Then, usually at sixty or sixty-five, it pays a 
regular monthly income for the rest of your life. Seventy- 
eight years’ experience in providing low-cost life insurance 
stands behind the retirement income policies of The 
Mutual Life of Canada. 

You should discuss this plan for security with a Mutual 
Life of Canada representative. He will show you how you 
can start now to provide for a carefree future. He will 
suggest a life insurance plan suited to your particular 
income and responsibilities . . . one that is well within 
your ability to carry out. 



HEAD 

OFFICE: 

WATERLOO, 

ONTARIO 


Canada's Record 1947 Income 

The average income of all Canadians last year was 254 per cent 
of their 1938 income 


C ANADA’S income in 1947 was 
higher than it has ever been be¬ 
fore, according to the pre¬ 
liminary estimate which has now 
been made. “Net national income” is 
now calculated to have been $10,735,- 
000,000 for 1947, or $1,118,000,000 higher 
than for 1946. From these large figures 
it will be evident that national income is 
not the same as the income received by 
our governments. 

Last year Canada’s total output of all 
kinds of goods and services amounted to 
$13,052,000,000 which was $1,232,000,000 
higher than in 1944, the previous record 
year. It was $1,396,000,000 higher than 
the figure for 1946. This over-all pro¬ 
duction figure which is called “gross na¬ 
tional product at market prices” is an 
attempt to calculate year after year, in 
terms of money, the grand total of all 
the goods and services produced during 
the year by the Canadian nation, in¬ 
cluding all the revenue received by in¬ 
dividuals and organizations from all 
sources. Officials of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics who make these 
calculations have certain terms which 
they use and which have a specific 
meaning for them and for all econom¬ 
ists, but which are likely to be confus¬ 
ing to ordinary folk. 

For example, there is “net national 
income at factor cost.” This is not quite 
the same as the combined total of the 
income received by all the people of 
Canada, but these personal incomes do 
account for more than 95 per cent of 
the net national income at factor cost. 
To this latter figure, which last year 
amounted to $10,735,000,000 in Canada, 
is added all the indirect taxes paid (less 
the amount of any subsidies), plus al¬ 
lowances for depreciation and similar 
business costs. These two items added 
to the net national income at factor 
cost and adjusted for what the statis¬ 
tician calls “residual error,” give us the 
grand total which is called the gross 
national product at market prices. 

WAVING arrived at this gross national 
product, valued at market prices, the 
statistician then attempts to check his 
calculations by setting up another table, 
the grand total of which must equal 
the value which he has arrived at for 
the gross national product. This second 
table he calls the “gross national ex¬ 
penditure at market prices.” This table 
includes such items as all expenditures 
by the Canadian people on goods and 
services which they require as consum¬ 
ers. This total last year amounted to 
$8,711,000,000. Added to this are govern¬ 
ment expenditures, including the money 
spent for such purposes as UNRRA and 
Mutual Aid. Then there is the grand 
total of money earned by Canadians and 
invested in Canada in housing, equip¬ 
ment, factories, and all kinds of raw 
materials and finished products pur¬ 
chased for manufacture or sale. Added 
to these are the exports of goods and 


services, less the amount of imports and, 
finally, the usual adjustment for 
“residual error.” Thus we have two 
tables which balance each other, one 
the gross national product at market 
prices, and the other the gross national 
expenditure at market prices. 

W HAT is called “personal income” in 
1947 amounted to $10,259,000,000 or 
$723,000,000 more than in 1946. This is 
made up of salaries, wages and all kinds 
of labor income, less the amount paid 
out for social insurance and govern¬ 
ment pension funds. Then there is the 
total of all military pay and allowances; 
and the net income of agriculture and 
other unincorporated businesses. A 
fourth item is the income received by 
individuals in the form of interest, divi¬ 
dends, and net rentals. Finally, after 
we have added payments made by gov¬ 
ernments to individuals, and other pay¬ 
ments to individuals by charitable con¬ 
tributions made by corporations, we 
have a grand total of the personal in¬ 
come of all the Canadian people. 

Here, too, the statistician devises a 
table of personal expenditures to bal¬ 
ance personal income. These are grouped 
under three headings. First, all kinds of 
direct taxes; second, the total expendi¬ 
ture for all consumer goods and serv¬ 
ices; and third, the total amount of 
money saved by all individuals. These 
items added together thus account for 
the total amount of personal income. 

A considerable portion of Canada’s 
increase in gross national product last 
year was the result of price increases, 
because the cost of living index in¬ 
creased by 9.6 per cent from 1946 to 
1947, while wholesale prices rose 18.7 
per cent. 

Canadian consumers spent a billion 
dollars more in 1947 than in 1946, which 
was an increase of 13.4 per cent. Gov¬ 
ernment expenditures, however, de¬ 
clined by $300 million. The amount of 
money invested by Canadians in Canada 
during the year also increased by one 
billion dollars, which was 57.1 per cent 
more than the previous year, and made 
up 21.6 per cent of the gross national 
expenditure, as compared with only 15.4 
per cent in 1946. 

Although consumers spent a billion 
dollars more, personal income only rose 
by $700 million. This had the effect of 
decreasing the amount of personal sav¬ 
ings; in fact, individuals were only able 
to save 7.5 per cent of personal income 
in 1947, as compared with 11.1 per cent 
in 1946. 

Canada’s net national income has in¬ 
creased in ten years from $3,972,000,000 
in 1938 to $10,735,000,000 in 1947. In the 
same period, gross national product at 
market prices, which is the same figure 
as for gross national expenditure at 
market prices has increased from $5,141,- 
000,000 in 1938 to $13,052,000,000 in 1947. 
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Shorthorns pasturing on the Brandon Experimental Farm . 
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Expanding World Food Production 

Overseas territories are being developed by European governments to 
increase production of needed vegetable products 


S EVERAL European countries, not¬ 
ably Belgium, France, the Nether¬ 
lands and Britain, with overseas 
possessions, are planning to ex¬ 
pand food production in these depend¬ 
ent territories'. Several objectives are 
involved, but generally speaking, the 
object is to increase agricultural pro¬ 
duction in little-developed territories 
so as to render these territories more 
self-sufficient and increase the levels of 
living of their agricultural producers, 
while at the same time integrating food 
production with the food needs of the 
European homeland. 

Thus, while irrigating and draining 
land, clearing jungle and bush, estab¬ 
lishing ports and transportation fa¬ 
cilities to bring about greater production 
of food, the various projects also include 
the establishment of experimental sta¬ 
tions, the provision of machinery for 
large-scale cultivation, the develop¬ 
ment of crop-processing facilities in 
designated centres and the increase in 
the production of fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products or livestock. 

Along with these developments, es¬ 
pecially clearing and drainage, comes 
the control of disease-carrying insects 
and pests. Irrigation may lead to an 
improvement in domestic water supply 
and the development of electric power. 
Transportation and processing may in¬ 
crease the producer’s income, and at the 
same time bring additional health and 
educational services, proving that pro¬ 
duction and progress in a modern 
civilization are indivisible. 

Britain has many territories, and 
schemes for increasing the production 
of foodstuffs are planned or under way 
in British East Africa, British West 
Africa, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Malaya and elsewhere. 
Some of these plans may prove im¬ 
practicable, as at first conceived. 

The colonial government in Nyasa¬ 
land has announced a program of in¬ 
creased production of wheat, dairy 
products, edible oils, fruits and veg¬ 
etables, for export to hard currency 
markets. 

In Tanganyika, it is planned to redis¬ 
tribute the population and livestock so 
as to move people and animals from 
districts where the soil is depleted, to 
newly-irrigated areas. The government 
will also introduce improved methods 
of husbandry, mechanization and soil 
conservation. Operation on a communal 
basis for about one-fifth of the native 
population will be encouraged. 

IN Southern Rhodesia, a large irriga- 
^ tion project and the development of 
inland navigation is contemplated. It is 
proposed to erect a dam in a gorge of 
the Zambezi River, from which ad¬ 
ditional water supply would be available 
sufficient to serve several million acres 
in the Zambezi Valley, where tropical 
and sub-tropical crops could be grown. 

In the Gold Coast, additional areas 
are planned for rice, soybean and pea¬ 
nut production as an aid to the British 
food program. It is hoped also to ex¬ 
pand cocoa production, but the pos¬ 
sibilities in this direction seem to be 
fairly limited. 

In Nigeria, a British mission has 

made recommendations as to areas 

suitable for peanut production. The 

first crops, however, are not expected to 

be planted before the 1949 season, even 

if the project is approved. 

• 

At present, British West Africa pro¬ 
duces about 55 per cent of the world’s 
supply of cocoa, and a long-term re¬ 
search program is under way by the 
West African Cocoa Research Institute 
to combat diseases and pests harmful 


to the industry. The Gold Coast Cocoa 
Marketing Board markets all Gold 
Coast cocoa and uses profits from its 
operations for improvement of the 
cocoa industry. 

In the Malaya Union, a program has 
been worked out involving mechanized 
cultivation. More than 70,000 acres of 
new or abandoned rice land have been 
brought under irrigated cultivation and 
the yield is expected to be increased on 
an additional 120,000 acres. New settlers 
are encouraged to take up land, and 
subsidies of from $50 to $70 per three 
acres cleared and planted have been 
granted, while, in addition, 280,000 
pounds of rice seed were distributed in 
1947. Agricultural implements are avail¬ 
able either for loan, or at moderate 
prices for sale. The Malayan govern¬ 
ment has also made use of certain 
compulsory powers to secure higher 
production from negligent land owners. 
Up to a year ago, 35,000 acres of land 
were under compulsory food crop pro¬ 
duction. 

In the British Solomon Islands, copra 
production is being increased by the way 
of interest-free loans to help rehabili¬ 
tate copra plantations. 

Jamaica has inaugurated a 10-year 
plan including land settlement, irriga¬ 
tion and subsidies to planters, financed 
jointly by the colonial and imperial 
governments. 

In British Guiana, a rice develop¬ 
ment program under way involves about 
one million dollars. 

B ELGIUM plans to increase vegetable 
oil production such as palm, palm 
kernel and cottonseed in the Belgian 
Congo. These plans are being carried 
out primarily by commercial interests, 
which are expanding port and pro¬ 
cessing facilities. It is expected that 
palm oil output may reach 165,000 tons 
this year, compared with about 130,000 
tons last year. In the Eastern Congo 
also, commercial interests have estab¬ 
lished a 1,250-acre experimental tract 
for the production of peanuts. Crushing 
plants to utilize cottonseed are also 
under consideration, and four plants 
are in operation. 

The French four-year plan for recon¬ 
struction and modernization applies to 
overseas possessions as well as to France 
itself. In April, 1946, a law was passed 
providing for the drawing up of ten- 
year plans for the economic and social 
development of overseas possessions. 
These plans were designea to help the 
native population. Included is that for 
Madagascar. There is a 250,000-acre 
lake region, a 430,000-acre delta region 
to be developed ,as well as 250,000 ad¬ 
ditional acres to be irrigated and drain¬ 
ed. Testing stations, schools and labora¬ 
tories are to be established. 

In French Central Africa, cultivation 
will be mechanized gradually, on two 
areas of 500,000 acres each. It is further 
proposed to develop co-operatives for 
the cultivation of peanuts by native 
growers on a partly mechanized basis. 
It is also proposed to irrigate 680,000 
acres for rice production so that growers 
of peanuts will not find it necessary to 
produce all of their own food. Other 
vegetable oil crops are also being en¬ 
couraged and steps taken towards their 
more efficient production. 

In the Netherlands East Indies, the 
Netherlands government is hoping to 
restore copra and palm oil production. 
These attempts, however, are not likely 
to be successful until political stability 
in the plantation areas is secured. Last 
year copra production in the Nether¬ 
lands Indies was only about one-third of 
pre-war volume, though it is expected 
to be increased substantially this year. 
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Indian ivledicines 

Behind the supernatural tomfoolery of the Indian Medicine Man 
there was a lot of common sense medication 
By KERRY WOOD 


times a day before meals for two to 
three weeks. Alder Bark Tonic is ex¬ 
ceptionally beneficial in the spring of 
the year when tne human system is 
somewhat run down after the long win¬ 
ter, but it can be safely used at any 
time of year if a person needs a bracing 
tonic. 

Another excellent tonic and blood 
conditioner may be made from White 
Birch twigs, prepared as an herbal tea. 
Add a tablespoonful of finely chopped 
and hammer-mashed birch twigs to a 
cup of boiling water, stir the twig-pulp 
vigorously until the water becomes 
amber in color, then drink the brew. For 
best results, four cupfuls of this hot 
birch-tea should be taken daily over a 
two-week period. 


T HE Indian Medicine Man with 
his gaudily painted wagon is now 
extinct, revived only in story and 
historical movie as a comic char¬ 
acter. Many of the roving practitioners 
were nothing more than glib-tongued 
rogues, their so-called medicines being 
in reality bottled creek water colored 
with cranberry juice, osage chips, or 
even grass. But a few conscientious 
members of that checker-coated clan 
actually did sell the genuine article, an 
authentic Indian herbal remedy. Be¬ 
cause Indian? did have their own 
medicinal prescriptions, prepared in the 
vast pharmacy of nature. 

Were Indian remedies any good? 

We know that the redmen our earliest 
explorers encountered were a marvel¬ 
lously healthy people, well able to stand 
the hardships of their primitive way of 
life. Still, they did have their spells of 
sickness, and at such times the be- 
feathered medicine men did their best 
to relieve suffering. We may scoff at 
the legendary hokus-pokus of the 
medicine man, but in actual fact the 
majority of the old-time medicine men 
were wise leaders and able practitioners. 

They did not rely solely upon in¬ 
cantations and a couple of whomps on a 
tom-tom. It’s true that they had to per¬ 
form a certain amount of mumbo- 
jumbo, possibly to satisfy the incredu¬ 
lous fears and superstitions of their 
patients. But most medicine men put 
their faith in concoctions which they 
brewed from the barks and roots of 
trees and plants. Centuries of trial and 
error taught them the true values of 
herbal remedies, the better recipes care¬ 
fully memorized and passed on to the 
newly-initiated members of their ex¬ 
clusive group. 

What were those medicines? 

It may surprise you to learn that 
some of the patent medicines lined up 
in your own medicine cabinet today had 
their origin in the brews mixed by old- 
time Indians. They told their secrets to 
the explorers and early missionaries, 
who in turn passed on such information 
in their reports. Time has dealt un¬ 
fairly with the Indian influence in these 
matters; we now claim full credit for 
discovering the curative qualities of 
many a plant first used by the ab¬ 
original redman. 

Some years ago it was my good for¬ 
tune to have contact with a kindly old 
medicine man of the finest sort—an 
Indian who, when over 70 years of age, 
did not hesitate to climb onto a spry 
pony and ride 30 miles or more to at¬ 
tend a sick member of his little tribe. 
He had become a devout Christian; the 
“incantations” recited at the bedside of 
an ailing brother were hymns and pray¬ 
ers chanted in guttural Cree. But the 
medicines used were still the old-time 
concoctions of the traditional medicine 
man, and it was obvious to even a casual 
observer that these herbal remedies 
were highly beneficial. 


Canada needs all you can 
produce, and the BofM is 
ready to lend you the money 
to build up dairy herds, buy 
seed, fertilizers, implements 
and for a score of other pur¬ 
poses. See your 
nearest' BofM viiw n*ii|j 
manager today. |y|| M 

Ask or write for nrnwoiuAiMm 
folder “Quiz for a I ■ JN I I 
Go-ahead Farmer." I flail 
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TTHE roots of the common Red Willow 
* or Dwarf Dogwood provide a powerful 
remedy useful for correcting a run¬ 
down condition caused by nervous 
strain. Obtain two pounds of the roots, 
wash them carefully, then chop into 
small fragments and smash flat with a 
hammer. Place the pulp in a gallon of 
water and soak for a day before boiling. 
Boil for several hours, until the gallon 
of water has been reduced to one pint 
of liquid. Strain this off and bottle it, 
ready for use. The dose is one tea¬ 
spoonful taken between meals for one 
week’s time. 

This same Red Willow root decoction, 
when taken in double doses, has a 
similar effect on the human system as 
five-grain quinine; it is most efficient 
as a fever-driver or to counteract a 
severe chill by sharply raising body 
temperatures and inducing heavy 
perspiration. 

The common Aspen Poplar provides 
us with an effective laxative, one that 
has some valuable blood purification 
qualities. The inner white bark of the 
tree is used, and half a pound of this 
white pulp is sufficient to mix with one 
quart of water. Boil for two hours, then 
strain off the liquid for use. The dose is 
one tablespoonful of the brew, taken 
four times daily until relief is obtained. 

A stronger laxative may be decocted 
from the young leaves and buds of the 
Manitoba Maple. Gather half a pound 
of these, mash to a soft pulp with a 
hammer, then boil for one hour in two 
quarts of water. One teaspoonful, morn¬ 
ing and evening, is the dose. 


INSUL-BRIC 

SIDING 


ADD COMFORT AND BEAUTY 

RIGHT FROM THE START Insul-Bric peans savings for you. 
It’s easy and economical to apply; gives to wood-sided 
walls sure insulation, weatherproofing and an enduring 
finish, all in one operation. 

For new homes, it provides a handsome colourful ex¬ 
terior that lasts through the yeafs, never needs painting. 
To old houses, it adds new smartness and many extra 
years of usefulness. 

Insul-Bric soon pays for itself in the fuel it saves . . . 
increases warmth and living comfort. Weatherproof, with 
tight-fitting joints, it gives Canadian homes the insulation 
that’s needed in our tough climate. 

In convenient panels, a full %" thick, it is available 
in either red or blended brown shades — with either white 
or black mortar line. 

Your B.P. Dealer will tell you all about it and show you samples. 

Ask him, or write us direct for complete information (P.O. Box 
6063, Montreal; P.O, Box 2876, Winnipeg). 


'THE following list of Indian medicines 
* was compiled from recipes supplied 
by this old gentleman, with a few others 
added from the writings of early pion¬ 
eers who learned the efficiency of such 
remedies while associated with Indians. 
Only tested recipes are listed, but re¬ 
member—bark and root medicines must 
be used while freshly brewed. 

The bark of the 31ack Alder, either 
tree or shrub, is used to make this re¬ 
liable tonic. Collect one pound of alder 
bark, add it to one gallon of clean water, 
then boil over a fierce fire until the 
liquid has been reduced to about one 
quart of brown-colored fluid. Strain it 
clean, then your tonic is ready for use. 
The dose is one tablespoonful three 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Dealers Everywhere in Canada 

Insul-Bric Siding is made by the makers of famous B.P. Asphalt Shingles, 
Insul-Board, B.P. Roll Roofing, B.P. Asphalt Floor Tile. 
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EXPERT RESULTS! 



Ready-Pasted 

Wallpaper 

YOU TOO can paper a room easily, 
quickly, with Trimz Ready-Pasted 
Wallpaper. Just wet and apply. It 
goes on right over your old wall¬ 
paper or painted surface, dries in 
20 minutes. And such a host of 
beautiful patterns from which to 
choose—all precision trimmed to fit 
and match perfectly. Three $2.75 
boxes, eacl^ equal to 3 Vs rolls of 
ordinary wallpaper and including 
20' of matching border, do a 10 x 
12 room for only $8.25. 

Qtus/ianteed WailuiMe. 

ON SALE AT 

DEPARTMENT, HARDWARE AND 
WALLPAPER STORES. 


"Just dip in 
clean water.and apply'" 



TRIMZ COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

3S RIPLEY AVINUE (SWANSEA) TORONTO 3, ONTARIO 




small pieces and mashed with a ham¬ 
mer. One pound of root-pulp to one 
gallon of water, boiled for several hours 
until one pint of liquid remains. This is 
a rather powerful medicine, and should 
be used sparingly—one scant teaspoon¬ 
ful three times a day between meals. 
Indians used it to relieve respiratory 
congestion. 

To stop bleeding from a cut or a 
nose bleed, Indians used the fine dust 
from a dry puffball—taking care to keep 
the dust out of the eyes. Puffball spore- 
dust quickly congeals the blood and 
helps form a clot. 

A GAIN, the Black Alder was sought 
when Indians needed a cure for 
pimples and skin rash. Gather a quan¬ 
tity of alder twigs—considered extra 
potent if collected during the spring 
season before the leaves are out—and 
smash these twigs to a pulp by using a 
hammer. Place a heaping tablespoonful 
of the alder-twig pulp in a cupful of 
boiling water, stir vigorously, and drink 
while warm. Alder tea should be taken 
daily, before meals and at bedtime, for 
at least two weeks. By that time any 
pimples or rash caused by a blood dis¬ 
order should have cleared away. 

Because of their fresh and sometimes 
raw meat diet, Indians were often 
bothered by intestinal worms. To rid 
themselves of these weakening para¬ 
sites, they used the roots of wild ferns 
to make a remedy, boiling one pound of 
fern-root in a gallon of water until a 
pint of concentrated medicine was ob¬ 
tained. One teaspoonful taken before 
meals is the dose. 

Because of their active outdoor life, 
Indians were always suffering from 
bruises and cuts. They had one sure 
cure: The pitch from the Balsam Fir. 
And this is still one of the finest wound 
salves obtainable anywhere. 

Indians collected the pitch by prick¬ 
ing the sap bubbles that form on the 
trunks of balsams, then squeezing out 
the sticky, clear pitch to apply it di¬ 
rectly onto the sore or wound, some¬ 
times wrapping a piece of soft doeskin 
over the affected area for protection. 
Balsam gum was so well known and 
well thought of among Indians that it 
was occasionally used as a trading 
medium between medicine men, the 
mountain Indians collecting the gum 
and trading it to plains tribes when¬ 
ever the two groups met in peaceful 
parley. 

Some Indian medicine men also pre¬ 
scribed balsam gum as an internal 
medicine to counteract stomach cramps 
—a common Indian complaint due to 
their unbalanced diet. They stirred a 
spoonful of the balsam pitch into a 
cupful of boiling water and sipped the 
mixture while still hot. Many patent 
medicines today employ balsam gum as 
the curative ingredient in cough and 
cold remedies. 

When balsam gum was unobtainable, 
Indians sometimes used the fresh, clear 
gum from spruce and pine trees. But 
they are most emphatic that the balsam 
pitch possesses the greater medicinal 
value. 

T HERE are many other Indian medi¬ 
cines ; Saskatoon bark boiled to make 
a concoction useful as a wound wash 
and to counteract itch; extract from the 
root-bulb of the rare ladyslipper as a 
nerve tonic; a tea made from juniper 
berries which is reputed to correct kid¬ 
ney disorders; and a brew made from 
crushed wintergreen leaves which In¬ 
dians used in conjunction with a sweat- 
bath as a remedy for rheumatism. 

All the redmen’s remedies were grown 
in Nature’s garden. The medicinal plants 
are still growing there today, and de¬ 
coctions made from them are as ef¬ 
fective now as they were during the 
long centuries before the white men 
settled this continent. So perhaps you, 
too, can make use of this list of Na¬ 
ture’s own pharmaceuticals as prepared 
by our country’s First Citizens. 
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Alemite Lever Type Gun 
—Model 6578-E, one pound 
capacity. Develops 10,000 
lbs. pressure ... a quick, 
clean, efficient and sure 
method of farm lubrication. 



Model 6536-R Volume Pressure 
Pump. Equipped with 7 ft. High 
Pressure hose. Is built to with¬ 
stand hard usage and makes 
lubrication easier, faster, and 
surer. 


BACK ON THE LAND ... which 
means your farm machinery 
must be in tip-top running con¬ 
dition. Save time and avoid 
breakdowns by lubricating 
regularly and efficiently with 
ALEMITE Lubrication Equip¬ 
ment. ALEMITE designs and 
builds special lubrication equip¬ 
ment, Hand Guns and Fittings 
for Canadian farmers . . . for 
regular efficient performance 
from your machinery this 
spring — lubricate with 
ALEMITE. 



1610 1612 1641 1627 1629 


Alemite Fittings are designed to provide for complete 
lubrication. Worn out fittings are a menace to valu¬ 
able machinery . . . replace them with Alemite’s 
specially hardened Fittings—standard equipment with 
all manufacturers of Canadian Farm Implements. 


ALEMITE 



Alemde Lubrication Systems and Equipment. Bassick Casters and Furniture Glides. 
South Wind Automotive Heaters. Stewar t Warner Radios 



Mod.- i n Conodo 


STEWART 

WARNi:R-Al,EMITE CORPORATION OF CANADA 

BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 

LJ M IT FI D 


“DUST OR SPRAY YOUR WEEDS AWAY” 

CHIPMAN 

2, 4-D 

ESTER, AMINE, SODIUM SALT 

ATLACIDE 

KILLS ALL WEEDS AND GRASSES 

Write for Literature and Prices. 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 

1040 Lynn Avenue Winnipeg, Man. 
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Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


Evtry lug o claaa 

tcparott traction 
deal... no bars, 
no knobs, no hooks to 
hold the dirt and 
slow down traetiotv 


Goodyear Sure-Grips tan SAVE you up to 

5 HOURS WORKING TIME PER WEEK 


Enables each lug to bit* 
in full depth 


A farmer, using a tractor equipped with Sure-Grips, 
who normally would do an average day’s plowing 
for five days could complete his work by Friday. 
But tests show that to do the same amount of 
plowing with competitive tires, he would need 
five more hours to finish the job. So Sure-Grips 
can save the farmer as much as five hours a week. 


Smooth riding, 
no jerks 


You can see for yourself that in the Sure-Grip tread, 
pictured at the left, with its unconnected lug bars . . . 
open at the center ... each lug is a separate traction cleat, 
with the bite edge where it counts most ... in the 
traction zone. 


tugs on both sides 
of ireod or* uni¬ 
form in length and 
k position j 


Each lug gets a firm grip on the soil and minimizes slip¬ 
page. Four lugs in the ground at all times, give smooth, 
even drawbar pull. 


Better traction with less slippage means that Sure-Grips 
assure:—Longer tire life. Longer tractor life. More work 
done with less fuel, less time, less money. 


Remember! You’ll be working your new tractor tires a 
long time. So be sure to pick the best when replacing 
worn tires or ordering your new tractor. Drop in at your 
Goodyear dealer’s next time you’re in town. Study the 
Sure-Grip tread. See for yourself why more and more 
practical farmers are switching to this time-saving 
o-p-e-n c-e-n-t-e-r tread. FP7S 


C-E-N-T-E**! 
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Consider the Acorn 

Science may ease the growing demand for food by raising 
the status of acorns as a food crop 


I F Canadians give any thought at all 
to population problems, it is along 
the line of finding more immigrants 
to fill our waste spaces, or finding 
customers for our food surpluses. Few 
in this country worry about the rapid 
increases of world population recorded 
in the last few decades and the problem 
of finding food for further increases 
estimated. 

The world’s crop lands produce food 
enough to nourish properly about 1.6 
billion people. But the world’s popula¬ 
tion is already about 2.2 billion. Small 
wonder that Sir John Boyd Orr de¬ 
clares that even before the war two- 
thirds of the people in the world were 
under-nourished all the time. 

Statisticians call our attention to the 
alarming way in which population is 
pyramiding in the more densely settled 
countries. Europe, after the most 
destructive war in history, comes to 1948 
with 21 million more people than when 
the war began. Japan is adding a full 
million a year in spite of the rigors im¬ 
posed upon a defeated country. China 
will double its population in 99 years if 
things proceed along past lines. Given 
peace and rapid economic development 
she will treble her numbers in that 
time. Fifty years from now the world’s 
population will be over three billion, 
and 40 years later it will be double 
what it is today. 

The problem will, of course, be tackled 
along two lines. Sooner or later the 
world will face up to the problem of 
finding a better way of limiting popula¬ 
tion than famine, pestilence and war. 
The other side of the equation is to in¬ 
crease food production. Surprisingly 
little can be done with respect to ex¬ 
panding productive crop land. Science 
will contribute something toward great¬ 
er productivity from a given acreage, 
but it must fight that battle with one 
hand, for the other one is engaged in 
conserving soil resources which are be¬ 
ing squandered at an unprecedented 
rate. 

11TITH these considerations uppermost, 
" Thos. Q. Mitchell, an American 
plant breeder, suggests in the February 
“Harper’s” that we give thought to the 
acorn. 

To a remarkable extent men have al¬ 
ready lived by the fruit of trees. In 
California, before the arrival of the 
Spanish conquistadores, 300,000 Indians 
used acorns as their chief starch food. 
In the eastern Mediterranean acorns 
are today, as they have been for cen¬ 
turies, an important food crop. Oaks 
and chestnuts produce nearly all the 
starch eaten by cattle, and the acorn is 
rated as equal to the chestnut in yield 
and profit. Vendors sell roasted acorns 
in the street. Corsica is a dry gravel 
heap with a rainfall comparable to 
Swift Current; yet the oak farmer can 
sit at ease for 11 months of the year, or 
go fishing if he likes, knowing that a 


few weeks’ work in the fall will suffice 
for him to collect and dry the nuts. 

Crop trees will grow and produce 
enormous quantities of cheap food in 
vast areas—perhaps equal in extent to 
the world’s crop land—on poor, hilly, 
cut-over; and on land which is worth¬ 
less for grain. They will stabilize and 
hold up that land, checking erosion 
from wind and rain. 

Acorns are rich in starch. They con¬ 
tain 20 to 30 per cent of oil and six to 
seven per cent protein. The great handi¬ 
cap with acorns is the high percentage 
of tannin they contain. Hogs tolerate 
tannin, and so they have been fed on 
acorns from prehistoric times. With 
hogs and man competing for the world’s 
supply of grain it would seem wise to 
give thought to acorn production on land 
unsuited for growing any other food. 

C ATTLE and horses require sweet 
strains relatively free from tannin. 
Such strains are known to plant breed¬ 
ers and offer a basis for breeding im¬ 
proved varieties. Another and equally 
important aim is to develop a more 
rapidly maturing tree, for the oak is a 
notoriously slow grower. The third aim 
is to develop strains with larger fruits. 
Plant breeder Mitchell says there is no 
reason to doubt the eventual production 
of acorns as big as tennis balls. As for 
rapid growth, one of his hybrids grew 31 
feet tall from seed in 10 years. As for 
productivity, United States foresters 
have noted individual trees which have 
yielded from 200 to 600 pounds of nuts 
in one crop. The Hooker oak of Cali¬ 
fornia is reported to yield a ton of 
acorns a year. These observations make 
it appear that scientists already have 
the materials at hand for a promising 
oak breeding program. 

While combining the meritorious 
features listed above the oak breeder 
must preserve and intensify the ability 
of the oak to thrive on dry land. Oaks 
have an enormous range. On this con¬ 
tinent they grow from eastern Sas¬ 
katchewan to Panama. They succeed 
from the 10-inch rain belt of eastern 
Colorado, where the evaporation season 
is relatively long, to the 120-inch rain¬ 
fall of coastal Washington. In dry land 
at Manhattan, Kansas, a scrub oak has 
borne a yield of nuts weighing more 
than the entire bush including roots. 
Oaks will survive drought and flood 
which would destroy any grain crop. 

Mr. Mitchell sees in hybrid oaks the 
crop which will arrest the damage from 
water erosion now becoming so im¬ 
portant on the American plains. Says 
he: 

“Four hundred acres planted with crop 
trees in contour rows spaced several 
hundred feet apart, and underplanted 
with some surface crop such as soy¬ 
beans, will produce as much beans as 
300 acres planted to beans alone, plus 
as much acorns as 300 acres planted 
solidly with oaks.” 



Easier, more effective weed control! 







For 2,4-D Weed Kill 


Convenient ... Compact ... Inexpensive 


Here is a low-cost, complete 
Spray Unit, always ready 
for use when you need it. 
Just hook it to your tractor 
—save yourself the troubles 
and delays of tractor- 
mounted booms. 

ADJUSTABLE FOLDING BOOMS 
27V2-F00T SPRAY WIDTH 

Galvanized 1" booms are 
adjustable from 20" to 36" 
above ground, and fold for 
easy transportation and 
storage. Opened, they are 26' 
wide with a spray width of 
27'6". Nozzles are flat-spray, 
low-volume type at 18" 
centres over length of boom. 

BUILT FOR LONG, 

HARD WEAR 

The Waterloo Tractor- 
Powered Sprayer’s sturdy 
welded frame, with support¬ 
ing braces for wheel axles 
and telescopic hitch, is en¬ 
gineered for hard wear. It 
has iron wheels which take 
6.00 x 16" tire, and plat¬ 
form for one or two 45-gal. 
oil drums (or equivalent). 


WATERLOO SPRAYER 

TRAILER-MOUNTED 

Embodies the most recent improve¬ 
ments for spraying 2,4-D weed 
killers. Trailer unit carries booms, 

E ump, engine and tank. Trailer may 
e used for other farm chores after 
weed-killing season. 



39-FOOT SPRAYING 
WIDTH 

Folding booms, adjustable to height 
of crop, have swivels and rubber- 
tired wheels—operate easily over 
rolling, plowed or stony land. 
Twenty-six flat-type spray, low- 
pressure nozzles atomize spray into 
fine mist. Galvanized 200-gal. tank 
has capacity for spraying 40 acres 
or more without refilling. Galvan¬ 
ized 1" booms can be operated 
independently. 

SEND COUPON- 
GET FULL INFORMATION 

Learn how Waterloo Sprayers can 
save you time, work, money. Fill 
out and mail coupon TODAY for 
complete information about the 
Waterloo Tractor-Powered Sprayer 
and the Waterloo Trailer-Mounted 
Sprayer. 


Sold by: 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 

Halifax • Montreal • Toronto • Chatham, Ont. • Winnipeg • Regina 
Calgary • Edmonton • New Westminster 



For 


Weed Control on Growing Crops 

USE HERBATE (2,4-d) 

Ester-Amine-Sodium 


\ _ 

Canadian Industries Limited, 

Agricultural Chemicals Division, 

Dept. CG, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me immediately full particulars on 
Waterloo Sprayers for 2,4-D weed kill. 

Name.*. 

Town. 

Province . 

R.R. No . 


Early Spring Pasture. 
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BURGESS 



Simplify your farm fencing prob¬ 
lems. Erect an electric fence and 
install Burgess 6-Volt dry batteries, 
NOW. 

Simple to put up—easy to move—an 
electric fence is the cheapest and 
quickest way to divide up pastures, 
fence off haystacks, and prevent 
cattle damage to crops. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 

NIAGARA FALLS CANADA 


8-6B 


TRACTOR UMBRELLA 



• Mildew-proof, flre-proof treated. 

• Adjustable to any position, complete circle. 

• For tractors of any make or model, for pick-up 

hay balers, combines, etc. 

• Quickly and easily removed. 

State model of Tractor. 

Write to: 

BOLE FEEDS 

326 DesMeurons St. St. Boniface, Man. 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 

With Offset Stem Only 

$16.75 

With Straiqht Stem Only 

$14.85 

ORDER TODAY 


All Steel 
Frame 


54-Inch 

Shade 


Heavy 

Canvas 

Top 


“BEATTIE” BLANKET CLEANER 

Cleans wild oats out of tame oats and all grains. 
EARN MONEY: Do custom work—sell your oats as 
seed. Satisfaction or money refunded — $169.50. 
Write for catalog. 

Sifton Products, Box 104, Sifton, Man. 


Immediate Delivery 
New AC Electric Motors 

110-220 Volt 60 Cycle 1,750 R.P.M. 

Such prominent makes as Atlas, General 
Electric, Westing-house, Tamper, Wag¬ 
ner and Hoover. 


% li.p. Sleeve Brg-. $19.00 

1 /3 h.p. Sleeve Brg. $22.35 

% h.p. Hoover . $28.50 

% h.p. heavy duty . $27.56 

i/3 h.p. heavy duty . $36.55 

% h.p. Sleeve Brg. ... $60.64 

% h.p. Ball Brg. $52.13 

% h.p. Ball Brg. .. $65.36 

% h.p. Atlas 345 0 r.p.m. $55.00 

% h.p. Atlas 34 50 r.p.m. $70.00 

1 h.p. motor . $75.60 

1 % h.p. motor . $99.23 

2 h.p. motor . $130.68 

3 h.p. motor . $166.48 

FREIGHT WILL BE PREPAID. 


Offer expires May 10th. 

LUKE’S ELECTRIC 

Motors & Machinery Co. 

324 Notre Dame Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


HIGH CLIMBER 
IN A HURRY 

Continued from page 12 


Up here his only chance of fresh air 
was to open a sort of chimney above 
him. 

He realized suddenly that save for 
the crackle and hiss of fire, silence had 
fallen over both camp areas. The crews 
evidently had had to retreat from a 
fast ground fire that spread both ways. 
He was marooned, a lone bit of hu¬ 
manity above a sea of fire, threatened 
with being smoked to death if not 
burned to a cinder. 

H ASKINS would have to hurry like 
hell if he was going to do any good. 
Haskins, five miles away, up visiting 
Fay when he ought to be on the job. 
And working. 

“He said he would smoke me out 
sometime! By God, maybe he meant it 
—this way!” Jack thought. “Oh, hell, 
what a silly idea. I’m going nuts, I 
guess.” 

But Haskins was making a hard, fast 
play for Fay. She was something to 
tempt such a man, a bronze blonde 
with violet eyes fringed by dark lashes 
and brows, teeth that her dimpled 
smiles showed as white and even as 
rows of ever-green corn on the cob, 
framed by lips that ought to taste like 
wild strawberries. 

He knew now why animosity had 
flared up so quickly between him and 
Haskins. Jealousy. Sure he was jealous 
and admitted it. He could taste salt 
in his mouth along with smoke. 

He pushed his sharp saw fiercely 
back and forth, dug his spurs in the 
thick bark, leaning back on his pass¬ 
line that circled the trunk just below 
the cut, a sweating, ant-like figure 
suspended in a smoky void, at the 
height of a fifteen-storey building with 
fire billowing and blowing up beneath 
him in its own draft. 

What was that old story he had 
heard as a kid that had impressed him 
so much? About the mason, building a 
tall, brick stack, as high as this spar, 
and just finishing when his rope slip¬ 
ped through the pulley, leaving him 
stranded on top. And how a crowd 
gathered and stared and shouted use¬ 
less advice, and nobody could figure 
out how he could get down until wife 
came and yelled up to him! 

“John! Unravel your stocking, John! 
Begin at the toe!” 


She had knitted those socks and 
knew where to start unravelling, and 
that the yarn was strong enough to pull 
up a cord, then a rope, and John got 
safely down. 

But how in hell was Jack Rennie go¬ 
ing to get down from this pillar. If he 
only had a ’chute on him now instead 
of the radio! 

A last, lunging stroke and the top 
began to tremble. He jerked his saw 
out, let it dangle, his eyes blinded with 
biting tears. He hardly saw the top 
swing out over in a ponderous arc, but 
heard it swish through the air, then 
the butt ripped loose from the last 
tough fibre and it went smashing down 
through the limbs of the nearer trees. 
It did clear the air some. Then the spar 
recoiled, swung back and forth and 
Jack felt sick for the first time in his 
life, having eaten too much smoke. 

When the top struck the ground it 
smashed the fire down—but up came a 
fresh billow of black smoke, full of 
ashes and sparks. He dashed more 
water on his dried-out kerchief, swal¬ 
lowed a last mouthful of the warm 
fluid and held his breath, fearful that 
those sparks would catch in the rustling 
dry leafage around him. But they 
didn’t, yet. 

Jack was now chin level with the 
bare, reddish top of a one hundred foot 
spar, clean from top to bottom. He had 
taken the roof off a hole in the woods 
and the smoke did seem to thin a bit, 
but the danger now was a jump, a 
blow-up of flames. It was still a ground 
fire, a creeper, save for that roaring 
pile at the base of the spar. He could 
feel the heat of it, even at this height, 
and there was not a whisper of wind 
save that hot blast rising. 

Well, he was all through now, no 
more work he could do. His arms ached 
from rapid sawing, his legs shook a bit. 
He wondered why Fay was no longer 
talking to him. He discovered he had 
his radio on “send” instead of “re¬ 
ceive.” When he threw the switch over, 
her voice came in, rapid, with a des¬ 
perate note in it! 

“Jack! Jack Rennie! Come in, Jack! 
I’m trying to get—haven’t been able 
to reach—Jack! Haskins started that 
brush fire— then came up and asked me 
for a permit! Jack, I had to pull a gun 
on him to drive him away—and he’s 
going to quit the country, the beast! 
He doesn’t dare go back to the woods. 
Get rid of your tools, Jack, and stand 
up. If I can’t get—” 

Her voice broke off abruptly, and he 
discovered the reason. His radio had 
gone dead. Out. 

“She was trying to get headquarters 
—to send a Ranger plane,” he croaked 
aloud. “My God, is she crazy? How can 



"HI YO!" 



a plane pick me off or how could I 
jump it?” 

The Service planes were unable to 
throttle down to less than 40 miles an 
hour without stalling. Maybe a good 
pilot could manage to glide a bit 
slower, risk stalling. Maybe he’d trail a 
rope, maybe even a ladder or a net. 
He thought of the mail pickup rig, with 
a plane dangling a hook to catch a 
stretched rope with the mail sack on 
it, and yank it up. 

He had his pass-line. He began to get 
ready for anything. He dropped his axe, 
his saw, his pliers, canteen, heavy belt, 
and after a last, desperate effort to get 
sound out of his walkie-talkie, he drop¬ 
ped that, too, and now he felt more 
alone and out of the world than ever. 
He waited a little while then, wondering 
what the next move would be. 

A ND then he clearly heard a plane. 

He heard it in the distance at first 
and strained to catch a glimpse of it 
but it was too far away. He wondered 
what plane it was and when it would 
get to him and what his chances were 
of making it safely. The sound of the 
plane receded and then became strong¬ 
er. It was circling now, in an ever-nar¬ 
rowing area. 

He could not see more than a few 
feet in any direction, save up. He could 
see and feel the burning sun that beat 
down from the noon sky, adding to his 
misery. He was sitting on the broad top 
of the spar, knotting his pass-line 
about his thighs, making ready to hold 
the bight of it high above his head 
with arms outstretched, so the pilot 
could hook it—if he had a hook. Fay 
had spoken of the pass-line. Well, if 
no hook, he would have to make a wild 
grab and a leap—and make it with a 
nose dive to eternity. Yeah, even if he 
jumped into the branches of a tree he 
would slither down into Purgatory. He 
couldn’t hang on much longer, any¬ 
way. The fire was still a ground one 
but any moment now there might be a 
blowup of flames, and then it would be 
too late. The smoke was becoming 
denser. He wondered how much longer 
he would have to wait. 

“St. Simeon Stylites,” he muttered, 
with a grim flash of humor, “had noth¬ 
ing on me. No, sir, not even a plane. 
Where is it?” 

The buzzing of the ship sounded odd 
to him. It was coming in very, very 
slowly, circling, high up. He caught a 
momentary glimpse of a moving object 
in the yellowish smoke that curled and 
swirled into an unearthly mushroom 
above him. He stood up. He took off 
his spurs and dropped them, felt his 
legs tremble as the straps were loosen¬ 
ed. He stood like a signalman, arms 
high, head back, staring tearfully into 
the soiled sky, watching for the plane 
to make the swoop, gritting his teeth: 
It would have to come down pretty 
fast, to zoom up again out of that un¬ 
holy smoke hole. 

“Well,” he muttered, “she tried—she 
got it—only thing she could do . . . 
must be she— For God’s sake, what kind 
of a bird?” 

And suddenly he knew. It was a sort 
of a bird. A humming bird. It was the 
professor with his new improved heli¬ 
copter thing! It could fly not only 
straight up, but it could hover and 
settle slowly, and stay still, like a hum¬ 
ming bird. Even now he recalled the 
magazine articles which featured heli¬ 
copter rescues. 

A nice rope ladder dangled in Jack’s 
face and he was a good high climber. 

The smoky hole exploded into a 
crown of fire as the helicopter rose 
straight up in a hurry and sailed away, 
fanning smoke with its whirling propel¬ 
ler, and up and up into nice clean, 
fresh air. Just as easy as that! 

And the professor landed his pas¬ 
senger on the barren top of Mt. Emily 
because Fay had asked him to, and 
there Jack Rennie learned that she was 
not all silence by a long shot, and that 
her lips did taste like wild strawberries. 
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Fargo trucks are sturdy —built to give you long, trouble-free 
service. Strong axles and husky frames provide large carrying 
capacity and extra safety. Transmissions are designed for long 
life and flexibility of operation. 

economy is the keynote of fargo’s engine—economy of upkeep 
and economy of operation. Every fargo is powered by the proper 
engine to suit its hauling capacity. Wasteful overpowering and 
harmful underpowering is eliminated. 

These new fargo trucks will do your farm jobs efficiently an 
with maximum economy. See them to-day at your Chrysler- 
Plymouth-Fargo Dealer’s. Drive them—you’ll agree fargo 
handles better and is more comfortable than any truck you’ve 
ever driven. 



New type steering allows shorter left 
and right hand turns. 


New weight-distribution carries the load 
evenly over both axles. 



THEY SAVE YOU MONEY 
...DO A BETTER JOB! 



O Plenty of Headroom for even tall 
drivers. 

Steering Wheel in the most natural 
driving position. 

Back Support and seat fully 
adjustable for maximum comfort. 

O Proper Leg Support under the 
knees, lessens fatigue. 

Chair-Height Seats give maximum 
comfort on long hauls. 

O Wider, Higher Doors and location 
of controls make getting in and out 
easy, from either side. 





FARGO TRUCKS ARE CHRYSLER BUILT 


• • • 


IN CANADA 
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The Plant Life of British Columbia 

\ J. W. Eastha 


m, retiring plant pathologist, recounts some 
changes that follow on settlement 
By HARRY R. GREGSON 


W HILE the military experts de¬ 
bate the possibility of an 
invasion from the North, the 
invasion, as far as British 
Columbia and Western Prairie farmers 
is concerned, has already taken place. 

Their alfalfa fields (alfalfa is grown 
as cattle feed) are congested with Rus¬ 
sian weeds, imported from Turkestan 
when it became necessary to introduce 
hardier growths of alfalfa grass. One of 
these Russian weeds is a member of 
the daisy family. Another belongs to the 
cabbage tribe and they are a scourge 
today in British Columbia. 

This unforeseen development is re¬ 
vealed by J. W. Eastham, 68-year-old 
Vancouver City Plant Pathologist, who 
is retired at the end of 1948 after 33 
years spent studying plants and plant 
diseases. 

Eastham can also talk of other in¬ 
vasions from the north . . . the spring 
beauty, a nodding, drooping flower 
known scientifically as Claytonia Si- 
berica, which crossed the Bering Sea 
from Kamchatka to establish itself in 
the northlands of Canada. This invader, 
however, is welcome. Claytonia Siberica 
is an asset to the floral landscape. 

There are many other northern 
botanical invaders but with few excep¬ 
tions they don’t get far south. Some¬ 
thing happens to the soil or climate 
about the 54th parallel which stops 
their advance. The same thing happens 
to invaders from the East, which find 
gaps in the Northern Ranges of the 
Rockies through which they invade 
British Columbia. 


secticides which may not do more harm 
than good ... by upsetting the chemical 
balance of the soil, for instance. 

The old-time methods he thinks are 
the best . . . destruction by fire of 
diseased crops, swift detection of the 
spread of disease into new areas, diag¬ 
nosis of origin of disease. The Little 
Cherry Disease, for instance, may 
originate in wild cherries. 

Another notable advance in com¬ 
bating disease is the certification of 
disease-free stock in certain plants. A 
very elaborate system, originating in 
Ottawa, exists for the inspection and 
certification of potatoes during growing 
and while they are being dug. The 
principle has been extended to straw¬ 
berries and is now being considered for 
bulb-growing. 

Greatest hopes of all are held in the 
development of disease-resistant va¬ 
rieties . . . but with trees, which may 
take 100 years or’ more in growing, this 
is a slow process. 

To those who talk of eternal un¬ 
changing nature a peep into the bot¬ 
anical world is revealing. Some plants 
which existed a few decades ago when 
the first railways were driven through 
to the coast, have disappeared. Other, 
then rare plants, have multiplied. The 
wall lettuce, with its milky juice and 
little yellow flowers, has become a pest 
in Vancouver Island. It has crowded 
out the native flora. Yet 50 years ago it 
was a novelty. 


Farmers know it pays to buy Lion Brand 
Hay Fork Rope. Its dependable strength 
means greater safety—and its long wear 
makes it economical to use. 

Ask your Lion Brand dealer for Lion 
Brand Pure Manila Hay Fork Rope, identi¬ 
fied by the green yam marker—or Lion 
Brand Sisal Hay Fork Rope—both the best 
value your money can buy. 


CONSUMERS CORDAGE 
CO. LTD. 


Montreal, Que. 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


LION BRAND Manila ROPE 


The rope with the green yarn marker 


IT is sad to think that British Colum- 
* bia is the original home of very few 
plants. Most of them have come here 
from the north, across the Rockies, or 
Britain. A minor variety of lupin and 
a flower called autumn blood are all 
that Eastham claims as originals al¬ 
though he admits that what constitutes 
a species is a matter of controversy. 

Botanically, British Columbia should 
not belong to Canada at all. The 
regions west of the Rockies, both in 
Canada and America are botanically 
homogenous. 

Plant pathologists do not like plants 
such as the dogwood and raspberry 
which sometimes bloom twice in the 
course of a year. 

It weakens the strain and is harmful 
for next year’s flowers and fruit, they 
say. 

They are skeptical of Indians who 
claim to be able to foretell a severe 
winter by the plentifulness of berries 
and other floral evidence. 

“The contribution of Indians to our 
knowledge of botany is insignificant,” 
said Eastham. “For years they used 
Devil’s Club as a remedy for diabetes. 
The matter was very thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated in eastern laboratories and 
disproved.” 

You may know the difference between 
toadstools and mushrooms, but for the 
pathologist there’s no difference. They’re 
all fungi, edible or non-edible, and 
there’s no certain method of telling 
which is which except scientific knowl¬ 
edge. 

Other discoveries of British Colum¬ 
bia’s best known “bug man” are that 
British Columbia originally had no 
worms at all. Worms are the cultivator’s 
greatest ally, he says, and he deplores 
the energy with which some gardeners 
kill them. His definition of a weed . . . 
a plant that mankind doesn’t want . . . 
is simple and fitted to the practical 
world in which he works. 

A collection of 16,000 sheets of bot¬ 
anical specimens and a scientific work 
“Flora Southern British Columbia” are 
permanent monuments to his industry. 


'ASTHAM ought to know. 


He has 

*“• searched the whole of the province for 
botanical specimens. The wild Calla 
Lily, a native of the East, is never 
found south of latitude 53. For several 
years, Eastham hunted for a rare species 
of hazel nut, one of the two species 
grown west of the Rockies. The one 
species is found all over North Am¬ 
erica, the other he found at McBride, 
above latitude 53, on the Fraser River. 

One of the most important aspects 
of a plant pathologist’s work is the de¬ 
tection and prevention of plant diseases. 
Since he entered office in 1914, Eastham 
has seen the scourge of bacterial rind- 
rot, which was hitherto unknown and is 
now spread all over the North American 
continent. It is believed to have come 
from Europe. Bacterial rindrot stunts 
potatoes and reduces the tuber to a per¬ 
fectly rotten mass. 

Clubroot, another scourge of the 
farmer, was unknown in British Colum¬ 
bia in Eastham’s early years. It has 
come here, it is believed, from the East, 
and is now widespread. 

A very serious disease in British 
Columbia is the little cherry disease 
. . . a virus disease and therefore im¬ 
possible to analyze under the ordinary 
microscope. This disease makes cherries 
flavorless and threatens to eliminate 
the Kootenay Lake cherry industry. 


AT one time the potato industry was 
** threatened by an American ban on 
Canadian potatoes, due to “powdery 
scab.” Diagnosis of the origin of this 
disease gave plant pathologists many 
anxious moments, until they became 
convinced that it was not a bacterial 
disease but due to wet soil. 

How does the pathologist combat 
disease? 

Although bacteriological warfare and 
insecticide spraying make good reading, 
Vancouver’s plant pathologist is not one 
of those who see a great future for 
these combat methods. Both are still in 
their infancy, he says, and it is very 
difficult to evolve either bacteria or in- 


LV/y.. . might think that people would have little love 
yf'iJLt/ for any clock. When it isn’t getting you up, 
/7 it’s sending you to bed. It won’t wait for you. 

(S You can’t hurry it. Yet millions have a very deep and 
personal affection for their Westclox. They respect its 
honesty. They trust its vigilance. So will you. 

(Pictured above: Big Ben Loud Alarm, $4.95; with luminous dial, $6.25.) 


WESTCLOX 

tf). ^ 


KEEPS CANADA ON TIME 

Western Clock Company Limited, Peterborough, Ontario 


(Luxury Tax Extra When Applicable) 
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879 Calgary Bulls Average $470 

New record aggregate indicates undiminished confidence 
in the immediate future of beef 


T HE 48th annual show and sale of 
bulls held at Calgary, March 15 to 
19, hung up a new record as usual. 
While last year’s high average of 
$178.15 was not quite reached, a slightly 
larger number of bulls went through the 
ring with the result that this year’s ag¬ 
gregate $413,900 represents a new top. 

The fat stock show and sale brought 
out some fine beasts but prices were 
not as spectacular as last year’s. Ed 
Noad had the champion steer of the 
show which sold for $65 to T. Eaton 
Co. Best baby beef was shown by Miles 
McCollister and sold to the same firm 
for $55. Apart from the tops, bidders 
seemed apathetic, and the first asking 
price was not much above stockyards 
level. The highest price group of five 
steers was only $17.50; the lowest was 
$16.00, a very narrow spread from top to 
bottom. A total of 174 show steers 
averaged $17.96 per cwt. 

Herefords, as always at Calgary, dom¬ 
inated the bull show. A total of 599 of 
them went under the auctioneer’s ham¬ 
mer, selling for $512.61 average, a small 
drop from last year’s record of $530. 
The Hereford show ring developed into 
a battle of the giants, W. A. Crawfordr 
Frost of Nanton and W. J. Edgar of 
Innisfail. The championship went to 
the former herd on Criterion 11th, sired 
by Pine Coulee Real Domino 12th. 
Second bull in the champion’s own class 
was another son of that sire. All the 
other Crawford-Frost bulls were by 
Silver Standard. The reserve champion 
from the Edgar herd was also sired 
by a Crawford-Frost bull. The champion 
sold for $3,400 to a new herd belonging 
to Mrs. Celta Cole and Sons, Redlands, 
Alberta. The half-brother which stood 
second to him sold for $3,100 to go to 
New Zealand, filling a repeat order. 
Lougheed Bros., Bowden, got $3,500 for 
Bright Mixer 3rd, sold to W. J. Edgar. 

A sidelight on the splendid rivalry 
between the two premier Hereford 
herds is that the herdsmen at the two 
farms are brothers, John Hay at Nan- 
ton, and George Hay at Innisfail. 
Another brother Bill, has a ranch of his 
own west of Nanton. The three boys 
emigrated from Aberdeenshire where 
their father was a feeder of commercial 
cattle. 

T HE Shorthorn sale brought out 171 
bulls which sold for an average of 
$372.77, nearly 10 per cent better than 
last year’s $340. Two of them reached 
the top price of $1,300, T. G. Hamilton, 
Innisfail, on Rannoch Gallant Leader, 
sold to A. and D. Dickie, Lamont; and 
the University of Alberta on Victor’s 
Hero U.A. sold to Yellowlees Bros., 
Crossfield. 

Aberdeen-Angus breeders contributed 
:94 bulls which sold for the very satis¬ 
factory average of $371.81, slightly bet¬ 
ter than last year’s average which was 
;a record for the breed. Top price was 
realized by that perennial winner, Roy 
Ballhorn, WetaskiWin, on Woodland 
Blackcap P sold to Jas. Scott and Sons, 
Conrich. 

Following are the placings in the 
three beef breeds: 

Hereford bulls, calved in 1946 on or 
after July 1: 1, W. J. Edgar, Innisfail; 
2, J. Allan Baker, Cayley; 3, Lougheed 
Brothers, Bowden; 4, W. J. Edgar, In¬ 
nisfail; 5, E. A. Price, Crossfield; 6, T. 
Butterfield, Ponoka. 

Hereford bulls, calved in 1946 before 


July 1: 1, W. A. Crawford-Frost, Nan- 
ton; 2, W. A. Crawford-Frost, Nanton; 
3, Lougheed Brothers, Bowden; 4, W. A. 
Crawford-Frost, Nanton; 5, W. A. Craw¬ 
ford-Frost, Nanton; 6, T. Hughes, High 
River. 

Hereford bulls, calved in 1945 or be¬ 
fore: 1, J. A. Hole, Airdrie; 2, Kendall 
Stock Company, Kew; 3, Mrs. Pearl 
Bohannon, Garfield; 4, A. Wallace, 
Pibroch. 

Champion Hereford bull: W. A. Craw¬ 
ford-Frost, Nanton. 

Reserve Champion: W. J. Edgar, In¬ 
nisfail. 

Hereford bulls, any age, bred by ex¬ 
hibitor: Won by W. J. Edgar, Innisfail. 

Best Three Hereford bulls, any age, 
bred by exhibitor: 1, V/. A. Crawford- 
Frost, Nanton; 2, W. J. Edgar, Innis¬ 
fail; 3, Lougheed Brothers, Bowden; 4, 
Hunter Brothers, Macleod. 

Best Five Hereford bulls, any age, 
bred by exhibitor: 1, W. A. Crawford- 
Frost, Nanton; 2, W. J. Edgar, Innis¬ 
fail; 3, Lougheed Brothers, Bowden; 4, 
Hunter Brothers, Macleod; 5, Mrs. Celta 
Cole and Sons, Redlands. 

Shorthorn bull, calved in 1947 on or 
before April 1: 1, Black, Lougheed; 2, 
J. W. Manuel, Innisfail; 3, E. J. C. 
Boake and Sons, Acme; 4, R. L. Woods, 
Sheerness; 5, E. J. C. Boake and Sons, 
Acme; 6, Dahm and Sons, Rockyford; 
7, Wm. Swanson, Delia. 

Shorthorn bull calved in 1946 on or 
after July 1: 1, T. G. Hamilton, Innis¬ 
fail; 2, T. G. Hamilton, Innisfail; 3, T. 
G. Hamilton, Innisfail; 4, T. G. Hamil¬ 
ton, Innisfail; 5, W. L. Robinson, Ver¬ 
milion; 6, Morison Brothers, Innisfail. 

Shorthorn bull calved in 1946 before 
July 1: 1, University of Alberta, Edmon¬ 
ton; 2, University of Alberta, Edmon¬ 
ton; 3, A. Snyder, Didsbury; 4, Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton; 5, J. Has- 
sard, Rivercourse; 6, Floyd Bolduc, 
Travers. 

Shorthorn bull calved in 1945 or be¬ 
fore: 1, W. Darlington and Son, Hes- 
pero; 2, W. G. Heaver, DeWinton; 3, 
Wm. Swanson, Delia; 4, Roland Reck- 
nagle, Wetaskiwin; 5, C. F. Madge, 
Richdale; 6, Ralph W. Bliss, Olds. 

Champion Shorthorn bull, any age: 
Champion—T. G. Hamilton, Innisfail. 

Reserve Champion: University of Al¬ 
berta, Edmonton. 

Aberdeen Angus bull calved in 1947 
on or before April 1: 1, J. Dobinson and 
Son, Clive; 2, A. Murphy, Altario; 3, 
Alex Ingram, Midnapore; 4, E. P. Berg, 
Millicent. 

Aberdeen Angus bull calved in 1946 on 
or after July 1: 1, Roy Ballhorn, Wetas¬ 
kiwin; 2, Roy Ballhorn, Wetaskiwin; 3, 
W. E. Cross, Vermilion; 4, Smith Broth¬ 
ers, Talbot; 5, W. E. Cross, Vermilion; 
6, Arrowwood Farming Company, Ar- 
rowwood. 

Aberdeen Angus bull calved in 1946, 
before July 1: 1, Wm. Gibb, Killam; 2, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton; 3, H. 
R. Milner, Edmonton; 4, W. E. Cross, 
Vermilion; 5, Thos. Henderson, La- 
combe; 6, A. Jamieson, Chin. 

Aberdeen Angus bull calved in 1945 or 
before: 1, Archie Chiswell, Lacombe. 

Champion Aberdeen Angus bull: 
Champion—Wm. Gibb, Killam. 

Reserve Champion—Roy Ballhorn, 
Wetaskiwin. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

EJECTOR TYPE WATER SYSTEM 

Can be installed off the well... Has no moving parts below ground 
» 

You’re through forever with pumping and carrying water 
when you instal a Fairbanks-Morse Ejector Type Water System. 
These compact, easy-to-instal water systems give you all the 
water you need at the turn of a tap. As there are no moving 
parts below ground, they can be installed away from the well. 


WEATHER 

BONNET 



EJECTOR 

CIBOW 


DEEP WELL AND SHALLOW 
WELL TYPES— Shallow Well 
Models (Lifts of 22’or less) 
are available in capacities of 
500 to 1170 gallons per 
hour. Deep Well Units from 
142 to 607 gallons per hour. 
All systems are simple, com¬ 
pact units, shipped fully 
assembled. They are self¬ 
priming and quiet running. 


THE EJECTOR PRINCIPLE 

— The F-M Ejector Pump operates on the 
suction principle. It is equipped with 
an ejector assembly located below 
the water level of the well for 
maximum lift. Water passes through 
the pump collecting chamber to the 
ejector, creating a vacuum around the 
ejector nozzle. This enables water 
from the well to flow into the suction 
chamber of the ejector. Water forced 
through the ejector nozzle flows at a 
high speed into the venturi, where it 
mixes with water from the well, causing 
the water to be j etted through the suction 
pipe to within suction range of the pump. 
1 1 is forced into the discharge pipeleading 
to the storage tank and a portion of the 
water remains in the collecting chamber 
repeating the cycle. 



See your nearest FAIRBANKS-MORSE dealer today, or write:_ 


UGHTWG^ UMTS . ::::§ The Canadian FAIRBANKS-MORSE Co., Limited 

Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Vancouver 

{Send this coupon to nearest branch ) 

Please send me information on the items indicated. 
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FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed ( 7 ) Years 
Q e/ ^belaiii cutd O^ideA /Voai 
ut.OBE.LITE BATTERIES LTD. Winnipeg. Man. 
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What of the U.S. Market ? 

farmers look hopefully southward to a huge market, w 
more than tax the normal ability of U.S. farmers to fill 


tors are involved, such as the use of 
hybrid com, the application of lime and 
commercial fertilizer, the addition of 
labor-saving machinery as well as a 
gradual shift from grass hay to legume 
hay over the past 25 years. This latter 
change alone has added about 40 per 
cent to the amount of total digestible 
proteins available to animals from the 
hay fed to them. During the war, also, 
more intertilled crops such as corn, soy¬ 
beans and peanuts were grown, which 
added to farm output, and additional 
land was put into crops which had pre¬ 
viously been idle. 

This increase in production efficiency 
may be expected to continue for a con¬ 
siderable time. Nevertheless, there are 
some indications that with a return to 
more normal demand for farm products, 
farmers in the United States will make 
some changes in cropping practice, 
which will tend to cut down total pro¬ 
duction. In some areas, notably in the 
Corn Belt states where about 11 million 
more acres were put into intertilled 
crops, it will be necessary to secure a 
better balance between these crops and 
hay and pasture. In order to protect the 
soil, more acres must be put back to 
grass. This may be hastened by the 
fact that the western range country 
will only carry so many animals and if 
the demand for livestock continues at 
high levels, more cattle may be grown 
in the com belt and southern states if 
low costs per unit can be achieved. 

Likewise, the demand for fluid milk, 
while strong, has not yet resulted in 
the production of sufficient to meet 
tQtal needs. The recent increase in the 
birth rate has added to that group in 
the population who drink milk. Dairy 
products will probably continue in a 
strong position and may demand enough 
more acres that some other kind of 
livestock may be cut down. It is cal¬ 
culated by the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture that the total capacity of graz¬ 
ing land and acreage devoted to har¬ 
vested forage under present methods is 
probably not more than about 82 million 
roughage-consuming animal units which 
is very little above what would have 
been reached in the past. 

The department says that “Farm out¬ 
put will tend to stay high in the next 
few years even if prices fall somewhat. 
Farm production is much more respon¬ 
sive to the upward pull of good prices 
and better practices than to the down¬ 
ward shove of depression. A big part of 
farmer’s costs are fixed costs. Now that 
farmers have gone into more systems of 
productive farming, they will tend to 
keep on with those systems.” 

Wheat acreage in the United States 
is now about at capacity. Five million 
more acres in the Great Plains area 
have been added to seeded wheat since 
1944. To achieve this, summerfallow de¬ 
creased about two million acres in the 
past two years, and an additional three 
million acres of land has been plowed 
up that is risky for crop. It is expected 
that after the present food emergency 
is over U.S. wheat exports may not be 
more than 100 to 150 million bushels. 


C ANADA has always looked long¬ 
ingly at the huge United States 
market for farm products. Since 
wheat, however, has been our 
major export farm product for so long, 
and since Britain has been the world’s 
steadiest customer for foodstuffs, Can¬ 
ada has looked to Britain chiefly be¬ 
cause the market was there for any 
country which could supply the neces¬ 
sary food at competitive prices. The 
United States market has been harder 
to get into because of tariffs and be¬ 
cause the United States is herself a 
very large and very successful producer 
of farm products. 

The population of the United States, 
however, has been growing rapidly, and 
has, in fact, increased by 12 million 
since 1940, or at the rate of about one 
and one-half million per year. Due 
also to the increased prosperity brought 
about by the war, the American people 
are eating 15 per cent more per person 
than in pre-war years. This fact, added 
to the increase of population, means 
that the total food consumption in the 
United States is about one-fourth more 
than in pre-war. It is calculated that 
the increase in population will continue 
for some years to come, at the rate of 
about a million or more per year. 

At the present time, of course, United 
States farm prices are very high, which 
makes that market all the more at¬ 
tractive. This is due not only to the fact 
that purchasing power in the United 
States is very high because of unpre¬ 
cedented prosperity, but also because 
European and other countries look to 
the United States for food which they 
are not now able to produce for them¬ 
selves. As a result, the United States is 
now exporting far more farm products 
than pre-war. During the last two 
years, this export has amounted to eight 
or nine per cent of total farm output; 
whereas before the war, not more than 
three per cent of total farm production 
was exported. If we remember that 
farm output in the United States in¬ 
creased by about one-third during the 
war, this increased percentage of total 
output is all the more significant. One 
example is wheat, which before the 
war was exported only to the extent of 
about eight per cent of a crop running 
in the neighborhood of about 800 or 900 
million bushels. In 1946, the United 
States exported about 26 per cent of a 
crop considerably in excess of one bil¬ 
lion bushels. 

Finally, it must be remembered that 
though the United States normally does 
not export a high percentage of her 
farm production, the export market is 
nevertheless important because it does 
provide an outlet for any excess quan¬ 
tities produced from year to year. While 
these surplus quantities often must be 
sold at lower prices on foreign markets, 
the over-all effect on U.S. farm econ¬ 
omy is not particularly great. 

The chances are that the United 
States will continue to export very sub¬ 
stantial quantities of foodstuffs in 
Europe during the next few years, while 
the so-called Marshall Plan (more cor¬ 
rectly known as the European Recovery 
Program) is in operation. When Europe 
is able to become more self-sufficient ag¬ 
riculturally, she will undoubtedly reduce 
her food imports from the United 
States. 


Don’t sit surrounded by drab, 
dingy walls — do your own 
decorating with ALABASTINE. 
You can do a whole room for 
less than a dollar. Just mix 
ALABASTINE with water and 
brush it on over your old walls 
and ceilings. It dries quickly, 
without odour, and will not 
rub off. ALABASTINE comes 
in ivory, cream, buff, light buff, 
pink, light blue, grey, light 
green and white. i-ab-48 


VEGETABLE GROWERS! 


Better than glass for growing plants 


Permits the free penetration of the beneficial ultra¬ 
violet rays of the sun. Ordinary glass stops these rays. 
Retains heat longer than glass. 

Keeps out cold better than glass. 

Will give your seedlings earlier and better growth. 

No drawing or scorching under Windolite. 

Plants require less watering. 

Unbreakable, light-weight, easily handled. 

Buy through your hardware dealer, mall order house or seed house. 

Write to the distributor for free sample 
with dtscriptive folder. 

CHANTLER A OHANTLER LIMITED, 48 Wellington St. W„ Toronto 


'THE upward trend in cattle numbers 
* began in 1938 and grew at an as¬ 
tounding pace during 1940-43. Weather 
conditions were favorable and the capac¬ 
ity of grazing land was pushed to the 
limit. However, the upward trend was 
ended in 1944 and 1945, so that during 
1945 and 1946 cattle numbers decreased 
by 4% million head, and by a further 
2% million head in 1947. At January 1, 
1948, the cattle population was down to 
78% million, the lowest level since 1942. 

Sheep are also at the lowest ebb in 
80 years, having decreased by one-third 
or about 19 million head from 1942 to 


1 FREE FOR IMVEMT0RS > 

■veryon* with s good ides should promptly smut* 
the Illustrated Booklet “Fortunes from Inventions.*' 
end the handsome form “Beeord of your Inven¬ 
tion.” Get them today — Free — from W. Irwin 
Haskett, 53 Queen Street, Ottawa. 


1 What about 
jY OUR future?* 


MECHANIZATION has greatly in- 
creased farm production in the 
United States.and it is estimated that 
since 1918, the crop land and pasture 
released for other purposes than feed 
for horses, has been enough to feed 
about 19 million head of cattle and 
calves in 1947, while the saving in grain 
was enough to feed about 25 million 
hogs to market weight. Many other fac¬ 
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the end of 1947. It is not expected that 
sheep numbers will increase very much Wr 

during the next two years, while cattle ® 

numbers may not begin to climb again 
for two or three years. 

A roughage-consuming animal unit 
is considered to be the equivalent of 
one milk cow; and the safe capacity of 
the United States is calculated to be 
about 82 million roughage-consuming 
animal units at the present time. A 
decade from now, with average weather p® 

conditions and if horses and mules con- 1 

tinue to shrink in numbers, capacity . vj.fl 
might be about 90 million cattle and mkM 

calves, 40 million sheep and six million 
work stock. Since cattle and sheep are ||||| 

at a comparatively low point now, it 
will take approximately six to eight 
years to build their numbers up, espe- " 

daily cattle, to the next productive 
cycle. It is calculated that to stop the 
present downward trend in cattle num¬ 
bers it would mean withholding about ;; 

six million cattle and calves from |L 

slaughter, or about one-sixth as many 
as were slaughtered in 1947. 


Kingfield Herdsman 
Praises VEL 

"Here at Kingfield 
Farms”, says Charles 
Henshaw, herd super¬ 
intendent, "we have 
found VEL to be the 
most satisfactory 
cleaner we have ever 
used.” 


F EED grain capacity in the U.S. is fig¬ 
ured to be about 115 million tons. 
This amount would support approxi¬ 
mately 170 million grain-consuming 
animal units which could consist of 
about 90 million head of cattle (includ¬ 
ing 30 million milk cows) 40 million 
stock sheep, five to six million horses 
and mules, 12 per cent more poultry 
and from 90 to 95 million head of pigs. 
This livestock population would produce 
approximately 24 billion pounds of meat, 
not including poultry, or about 155 
pounds per capita for 155 million people. 

Consumer supplies of meat in the 
U.S. are expected to be at their lowest 
ebb in August of this year, according to 
some calculations, and it is reasonable 
to think that this would be a good time 
to begin entering the American market 
with Canadian farm products under 
the terms of the new Geneva Trade 
Pact. While the principal farm com¬ 
modities in the United States are now 
above parity, and will continue to be 
supported at 90 per cent of parity for 
the remainder of this year, heavy im¬ 
ports of Canadian farm products will 
probably not be welcomed either by 
American farmers or the American gov¬ 
ernment. 

On the other hand, the quantities 
which Canada would be likely to export 
to the American market would not be 
too significant in proportion to the 
numbers and quantities produced there. 
We will, undoubtedly, continue to ex¬ 
port substantial quantities to Britain, 
but the new and lower tariff under the 
Geneva Trade Pact will always be 
tempting to Canadian exporters, as soon 
as the American market is opened to 
them. This attraction will apply not 
only to live cattle, but to dressed beef 
and probably to hogs, and dairy 
products in considerable variety. 

Another factor which may promise a 
more reliable market in the United 
States is the current comment and 
growing feeling favorable to something 
like economic union between Canada 
and the United States. This is an en¬ 
tirely different thing from political 
union, which is not being considered 
anywhere in responsible quarters. 

The possibilities of the American 
market for Canadian farm products are 
therefore somewhat uncertain, though 
hopeful. All we could spare of any 
product would probably not hurt the 
American farmer to any noticeable 
degree by depressing prices. We must 
look to the United States eventually 
for our beef market, but even this is 
not likely to materialize on a large scale 
as long as Britain stands badly in need 
of Canadian beef, and livestock prices 
are tied to an artificial wheat price 
which makes it possible to ship dressed 
beef to Britain. 


VEL SAFER FOR WASHING MILKING MACHINES 

Cuts Milkstone 


Safer for Rubber 
Connections 


There is no scouring, and 
much less brushing needed 
when milking machines 
are washed with YEL. 
VEL removes milk scum 
at the first washing, re¬ 
moves even stubborn milk- 
stone after just a few 
washings. Leaves metal 
surfaces clean and shiny. 


Because VEL is mild (by 
actual test milder than 
any soap) it can’t harm 
rubber parts. Hoses and 
rubbers stay softer, more 
pliable, last longer when 
washed with VEL. 


Model 10EI 
10,000 watts A.C. 


Just one highline failure may cost you more 
than the price of an Onan emergency elec¬ 
tric plant. Why gamble? Prevent losses with 
a low-cost, easily-installed Onan Standby 
Unit. It starts automatically when commer¬ 
cial power fails and supplies A.C. "city” 
type electricity for lights, pumps, milkers 
and other needed equipment. Plant stops 
when power is restored. Many A.C. models 
for standby or regular service—350 to 35,- 
000 watts. 32-volt battery charging plants 
—500 to 3500 watts. 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

2910 Royalston Ave. • Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


There’s no risk of shrinking, no danger of soap fading 
when woolens are washed in soapless VEL, for VEL 
washes perfectly in the lukewarm water that’s best for 
soft wool fibres. Woolens actually stay newer looking 
longer when they’re washed in gentle VEL. 


"you Can Be 
Profec/ed” 


VEL WASHES PERFECTLY IN 
HARD WELL WATER 


Because VEL is completely neutral it forms no 
hard water scum ; . . makes even the hardest 
water act soft as rain water. Cleans with or 
without suds ... cuts dishwashing time in half. 
Great for bubble-baths ... for washing diapers 
and baby clothes. Easy on the hands. 

FREE: Write for free instruction booklet— 
"VEL—THE FARMER’S FRIEND”. Address 
Dept. V-22, COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 64 Natalie Street, 
Toronto 8, Ontario. 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through ooclal eorrespondsneo thousands ysarly 
moot their “Ideal.” Writs today for list of ellglbles 
Many Canadians. Simpson. Bex 1251, Denver, Cele. 


“PiatHfrttcf ; •*' 

TZeCieve ' ^ 

PAROXYSMS OF1 

WHOOPING C0UG 


Valuable Coupon Worth $4.02 

THIS COUPON AND 98 c 
ENTITLES THE BEARER 
T0 ONE OF OUR 
LATEST STYLE REG- 
ULAR $5.00 FOUN- 
Llfetlme TAIN PENS. 

Guarantee 

In writing XnHRK 

with each pen. 

Name or Initials 
3c per letter. 

10-Day money-back 
GUARANTEE. 

With this 
coupon only 


"Several years ago, I began to suffer from 
a very irritating bronchial cough,” writes 
Mrs. W. Lariviere, 25 John St., Box 167, 
Magog, P.Q. "I tried a number of 
remedies but without success. Fortun¬ 
ately, I decided to try RAZ-MAH, and 
believe me I was surprised. Instead of 
coughing and wheezing all night. I now 
sleep without coughing and am able to 
look after my house.” / 

Don’t suffer needlessly from dry, 
hacking or phlegmy bronchial coughs. 
Quick, safe relief can be yours. Start 
taking Templeton’s RAZ-MAH today. 

If no drugstore Is available, see your nearest 
general store. 


WITH 


• Don’t let it sap your child's strength. Ng 
For 68 years the soothing, medicated, perte- 3 
trating vapors of Vapo-Cresolene have been 
helping to relieve the paroxysms of whooping 
cough—so children can sleep. Also to lessen 
t the severity of coughs in bronchitis, spas- 
£ ’ modic croup, and coughs due to colds. 
| No drugs. Electric and Lamp-type 

i vaporizers. Directions in every pack* 

i jrj}< age. At your druggist's. 

: For Free Descriptive Booklet, Write to: 

VAP0-CRES0LENE CO, MUSS Bldg. Nostra* Qml. 


Star Pen'Company 

REGINA 

Add 5c postage and 
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When baby’s tears come from 

"Childhood Constipation” 



. • . give gentle 


Castoria! 



“It’s the laxative made especially for infants and 
children—again available in the Family-Size Bottle 


W HEN your baby’s happy 
smiles turn into tears 
and bad temper merely because 
of “Childhood Constipation” 
. . . Be a wise mother and give 
him Castoria. 

Thorough and effective —yet 

so gentle, it won’t upset sen¬ 
sitive digestive systems. 


Get Castoria at your nearest 
drug or general store today. 
Be sure to ask for the laxative 
made especially for children. 

And remember . . . the 
money-saving Family-Size 
Bottle is back! 



For another safe and sure “Baby Protection” 

Use Z.B.T. — the Baby Powder made with Olive Oil 


Made especially for children 

— contains no harsh drugs, 
will not cause griping or dis¬ 
comfort. 

So pleasant-tasting— children 
love it and take it gladly 
without any struggle. 

CASTORIA 

The SAFE laxative 
made especially for children 



The Ferruginoue Rough-Legged Hawk. 

In Case You Dislike Gophers 

It will pay you to befriend this feathered friend 
By DAN McCOWAN 


O F the many species of hawks 
hovering over the wheat fields 
of Western Canada by far the 
most beneficial to the farmer is 
that known as the Ferruginous Rough- 
leg. Largest and most powerful of the 
hawks native to the prairie provinces 
it is well worthy of the name Regalis, 
bestowed upon it by scientists. To all 
gophers between Red River and the 
Rockies it is a standing menace and 
but for its activities in thinning the 
ranks of these destructive rodents the 
grain growers of that region would cer¬ 
tainly sustain more heavy loss. 

The normal ration of an adult gopher 
billeted on a prairie farm amounts, 
roughly, to one bushel of wheat an¬ 
nually. Between seed time and harvest 
each family of Roughleg hawks, the 
parents and say four young, will prob¬ 
ably account for between four and five 
hundred gophers with an occasional 
raid on meadow mice. One does not 
have to be a mathematician to realize 
that the yearly crop return is largely 
increased by the presence of these 
splendid hawks which, all summer long, 
patrol the farmer’s fields. 

A further important entry on the 
credit side of the Roughleg ledger is that 
birds of this species seldom if ever at¬ 
tack poultry. They occasionally kill 
and eat snakes and have been known 
to successfully tilt at jack rabbits and 
even at a skunk but, lacking ground- 
squirrel meat, life for them would in¬ 
deed be austere. Like the coyotes they 
are fond of hunting in pairs, one mem¬ 
ber of the team purposely flying in plain 
sight of the upstanding derisive gophers 
whilst the other swoops suddenly from 
the rear to grab an unsuspecting victim 
by the scruff of the neck. 

As the common name would indicate, 
these birds are clad in rust-brown plum¬ 
age over most of the body. The under 
parts are light in color and the legs are 
heavily feathered. From the time that 
the downy chick is hatched until it is 
about four years old the plumage varies 
slightly in color and more so in design— 


in fact while attaining adult growth the 
immature bird may be furnished with 
no fewer than four new suits of the 
same cut but of different pattern. 

Roughleg hawks usually nest in trees 
or on high cut-banks, the structure be¬ 
ing formed of large coarse sticks and 
lined with dry grass or shredded bark 
from dead poplar trees. In the body of 
almost every Roughleg nest a chunk of 
dry cow dung may be found, the use and 
purpose of this unusual nest-building 
material being a mystery to all save the 
architects themselves. The average 
number of eggs in a clutch is four, these 
being hatched by both parent birds in 
turn. The process occupies a period of 
about one month and the young remain 
in the nest until able to fly, generally 
in seven or eight weeks. For some time 
thereafter they continue in company 
with father and mother during which 
time they are well schooled in deport¬ 
ment and in the all-important busi¬ 
ness of gaining a livelihood. 

R ARELY does a Roughleg remain on 
the plains of western Canada through 
the winter. When straw stacks were 
prominent on almost every farm a few 
of the birds may there have nabbed a 
few mice during the season of snow but, 
since the advent of the combine, mil¬ 
lions of these nimble rodents have been 
denied former good winter quarters and 
driven to seek shelter elsewhere. Most 
of these large hawks go south when 
the gophers den up and from then un¬ 
til about the end of March are on leave 
of absence from the stubble fields and 
poplar bluffs between Winnipeg and 
Calgary. 

Were it not for the irresponsible gun¬ 
ner to whom all large birds present easy 
and tempting targets there would be 
many more Roughleg hawks and con¬ 
sequently fewer gophers on the wheat 
fields of the West. True, these great 
birds of prey do occasionally destroy a 
meadowlark. When all is said and done, 
that is a minor fault which may well 
be overlooked. 


Peg-Legged Goose 



TTHE accompanying picture of the 
* goose with the wooden leg comes 
from R. D. Barrett-Lennard, with the 
following story. The goose became en¬ 
tangled in barbed wire and struggled so 
violently that it freed itself before any¬ 
one could reach it, leaving the leg be¬ 
hind. Its owner, Mrs. Broadhurst, had 
a limb made of elder wood with the 
pith taken out. The remaining loose 
flesh was carefully grafted over it and 
left to grow over the new limb. Eggs 
laid by the goose since its recovery 
could not be hatched by it. They were 
placed under a hen and all hatched 
save one, 
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Accidents in Na 

By DAVID GUNSTON 


N ATURE has her accidents as well 
as mankind. The processes of 
instinct sometimes let wild 
creatures down, and there occur 
tragedies and mishaps, nearly always 
fatal, of which strange examples are 
discovered from time to time. 

Birds seem particularly unfortunate. 
Take the kestrel hawk, for instance, 
which dived to attack some small birds 
on a bush, missed its aim by an inch or 
two, and impaled itself on a stout 
thorny twig, as neatly as if it had been 
shot by an archer. Just as unlucky was 
the heron which slipped from a branch 
near its nest and got its head stuck in a 
fork of the tree, from where it just could 
not free itself, dying from sheer starva¬ 
tion. There are many cases known of 
birds impaling themselves, getting 
caught on branches or twigs, stunning 
themselves by colliding with trees, wires, 
walls, windows, aircraft and other birds 
in mid-air, even breaking their legs or 
necks when landing on icy surfaces or 
frozen water. 

Loose strands of hair or wool often 
cause bird deaths, chiefly among those 
which walk a lot on the ground. Rooks, 
crows, jackdaws, starlings and many 
more sometimes get their legs so firmly 
entangled with sheep’s wool that they 
become helpless, and ultimately, like all 
helpless and frightened creatures, die 
from hunger and exhaustion. Young 
birds may fail to leave their nests when 
their legs or feet get entwined with 
horse-hair from the nest-lining. A 
young chaffinch was once found thus; 
it was hanging upside down suspended 
by a six-inch long hair from its nest, 
quite dead. 

The cuckoo also courts disaster by its 
parasitic habits. One hen cuckoo laid 
her egg inside the nest of a small foster¬ 
parent bird inside a rotten tree-stump, 
dropping it through the tiny opening. 
When the young cuckoo was full-grown, 
it could not leave the nest through this 
small opening, and its mummified re¬ 
mains were found inside the tree long 
afterwards. 


Write Desk No. 11, Land Department, 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


New Revolution 

in Nearing Aids 


is not just stomach trouble 


Send coupon below for this new hearing aid 
—so amazing it can be delivered by mail on 
this REVOLUTIONARY MONEY-BACK TRIAL! 


Sfs serious and needs treatment 

Mature warns you through indigestion that 
something is wrong in your stomach. You 
may be suffering because undigested foods 
create poisons in your system—you lack nour¬ 
ishment. The best and quickest treatment is 
to remove the cause. Use Fruit-a-tives, the 
tablet that contains 10 of nature’s own 
medicines. Fruit-a-tives will bring you quick 
relief by getting at the root of your trouble. 
You will have a good bowel action—your 
digestion will be stimulated. By helping 
your liver to create more bile Fruit-a-tives 
creates a natural flow of gastric juices. Soon, 
you’ll feel well again. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee. 


„ New Zenith ”75" ot 

i work, at church onv; 

you don't agree .t « 

cent you pa.d-pronrP 
without question. 


FRUIT-A-TIVES 


UCADTC Find your sweetheart^ 
IlLflil 1 u through my Club; Olds 
and Reliable; Esrab-S 
Personal Painstaking service for re-3 
nd women (CONFIDENTIAL). Freej-S 
photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS— 
OX 549. PALESTINE. TEXAS. r«* 


C OLLISIONS of various kinds are a 
frequent cause of death. Birds have 
been known to collide with one another 
in flight, although this is rare. Fatal re¬ 
sults on both sides are generally the 
outcome of such happenings. Among 
the animals, hares, rabbits and similar 
small creatures frequently collide with 
their own kind, with unexpected ob¬ 
stacles they did not see in time, and 
with dogs, usually to receive (and often 
give) broken necks. Kangaroos have a 
fatal habit of looking back over their 
shoulder when pursued, and commonly 
rush headlong into immobile objects 
when travelling at high speed. 

Small thorns and prickles and coarse 
wiry grasses take then - toll of small 
creatures like squirrels, mice, voles and 
so on, and also among lions, tigers, 
leopards and the other big cats. The 
small animals cannot get free from 
them, but the larger ones find thorns 
and prickles a great danger if they get 
them into their soft pads. The proverbial 
thorn in the lion’s foot is a very real 
happening, crippling the great beasts so 
that they cannot hunt. 

Greedy and voracious creatures fre¬ 
quently choke themselves through try¬ 
ing to swallow prey too large for their 
gullets. Herons and gannets take fish 
too big for them, with dire results, while 
many carnivorous fish, notably pike and 
sharks, do the same, often being found 
with fish of almost equal dimensions 
lodged in their mouths by the fins. Two 
dead pike were once found of exactly 
identical size, one struck inextricably 
in the jaws of the other. 


Here is the same single-unit Zenith 
“75” that is bringing undreamed-of 
new happiness to tens of thousands 
in the United States! You receive it 
by mail because it is built on an 
advanced principle that eliminates 
the need for “fitting.” So simple that 
a child can instantly adjust it for 
best hearing in different surround¬ 
ings—with Zenith’s Fingertip Con¬ 
trol! 

The correctness of this principle 
was recently confirmed in U. S. Gov¬ 


ernment-sponsored research at Har¬ 
vard University. 

Saves you over $100, too! 

Because the new Zenith “75” comes 
to you by mail, it also saves you over 
$100 cash money! If its price had to 
include “fitting,” middlemen’s prof¬ 
its and high sales commissions, it 
would have to sell for $195, instead 
of $75. So do as tens of thousands 
have already done. Find new zest 
for living, new capacity for earning. 
Mail the coupon below—right now! 


ELIMINATES MANUAL LABOUR 

LOADS & UNLOADS 200 
BUSHELS OF GRAIN IN 10 MIN. 

SIMPLE TO I SAVES TIME 

INSTALL | AND MONEY 

Portable — light in weight —100% mechanically 
sound — custom made to suit your truck. 
Thousands in use giving satisfactory service 

THE ORIGINAL ONE MAN MACHINE 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 

Look only to your doctor for ad 
^ vice on your ears and hearing 


COUTTS MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

EDMONTON. ALBERTA 
Please send me free literature on 
Portable Screw Conveyor Elevator □ 
Grain Loader Q Feed Grinder □ 

NAME.—- 


Zenith Radio Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 

Guaranty Trust Building 

Dept. CD-48, Box 30. Windsor, Ont. 

( ) Enclosed please find money order or cheek (send no 

cash) for $75, for one Zenith “75” Hearing- Aid. Unless I am 
completely satisfied, and find the. Zenith “75” superior to any 
other hearing aid, I may return i't within 10 days and get my 
money back in full. 

( ) Please send free descriptive literature. 


Name 


Address. 


Province. 
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111THOUSANDS HEALED 
THIS ADVANCED METHOD 
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SMITH MANUFACTURING Company 

193 DEPT. D PRESTON, ONT. 


its fi feR-R icher.. 

(Is CHASE 6 $Afi60RN 

Tm (T! 


You say, “This is real coffee!” when 
you lift a cup of richer, finer Chase & 
Sanborn to your lips. You’ll agree, “It’s 
the finest coffee money can buy!” 
Vacuum packed! Get a pound from 
your grocer today! 


YOU WOMEN WHO SUFFER 

OT FLASHES then 
FEEL CHILLY- 


Here’s Good News! 


Are you between the ages of 38 and 
52 and going through that trying 
functional ‘middle-age’ period 
peculiar to women? Does this make 
you suffer from hot flashes, feel 
clammy, so nervous, irritable, weak? 
Then do try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound to relieve such 
symptoms! It’s famous for this! 

Many wise ‘middle-age’ women 
take Pinkham’s Compound regu¬ 
larly to help build up resistance 
against this distress. 

Pinkham’s Compound contains 
no opiates—no habit-forming drugs. 


It helps nature (you know what we 
mean!). This great medicine also 


mean!). This great medicine also 
has what Doctors call a stomachic 
tonic effect. 

NOTE: Or you may prefer LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S TABLETS with added iron 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


PEACE TIME 
PILOTS 
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more. He wondered how much he could 
buy them for here. He got his first 
skin for $5.00. When he took it to a 
tannery in Edmonton, he learned it 
would cost $35.00 to process it. The 
tanner offered him $150 for the un¬ 
finished skin. The flyer refused. Today 
he is doing a steady and prosperous 
business in bear skins, making a good 
little pile out of the hobby. 

To these boys who fly the northland 
skies—successors to the famous “bush 
flyers” of 20 years ago—life holds no 
dullness. There are sick missionaries to 
be brought out against hazardous odds. 
There are prospectors who, after years 
of isolation, have struck it rich and 
who give the boys who fly them out a 
sack of dust. There are strange, wild 
territories to fly over, if one has his 
own plane—wilderness barrens where 
white men have never been. 

There is a lift to such living, evi¬ 
denced in the faces of the north country 
flyers. Good guys, generous guys, clean 
and daring and helpful, they found the 
ground too weary and the line fences too 
many. Now they travel the uncharted 
seas of the sky, with God as their co¬ 
pilot and their strong youth to carry 
them through. 


Income Tax Change 


Under certain circumstances net worth 
statement not required 


r J , HE Guide and other publications 
*■ which protested at the net worth 
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statement included on page 5 of the 
new income tax form will be as gratified 
as the large numbers of farmers af¬ 
fected at the statement issued by Hon. 
J. J. McCann, Minister of National Rev¬ 
enue, on March 19. According to this 
announcement, farmers who report tax¬ 
able income based on cash actually re¬ 
ceived and cash expenses actually paid 
out during the calendar year, will not 
be required to fill out the net worth 
statement incorporated for the first 
time in the 1947 income tax form. Those 
farmers who report income on an ac¬ 
crual basis will still be required to sub¬ 
mit a statement of assets and liabilities, 
or to complete the appropriate parts of 
the net worth statement. 

In this month when interest in income 
tax is high the department of national 
revenue is trying to induce farmers to 
write in asking for free copies of then- 
farm account book. It ought to be a 
tremendous help in making up subse¬ 
quent income tax returns. The first 
part of the book is made up of explana¬ 
tory information, designed to meet the 
difficulties which farmers usually run 
into. Pages and columns for accounts 
are numbered to correspond with items 
on the income tax form itself. Other 
portions of the book deal with the 
Basic Herd plan, and the three-year 
average plan. 

The account book arises out of the 
experience of the department. It has 
learned that many farmers are over¬ 
whelmed with the bookkeeping as¬ 
pects of their job. In innumerable 
instances it has had to prepare farmers’ 
statements for them. It would be im¬ 
possible for the department to raise its 
staff to the size required to call on 
every farmer. The next best job is to 
devise a book which is keyed to the 
tax form, and this is what is now being 
offered free. 

It looks like too much of a good 
thing, and the tax branch is expecting 
that many farmers will not apply for 
the book on this account. However, 
there are no strings attached, and the 
farmer who receives a book is in no way 
obligated thereby. 


A\ In Feed / £ 


needed by livestock 
and poultry 


When you buy formula feeds, min¬ 
eral mixtures or salt blocks, be sure 
they contain iodine. Chances are they 
do - most high-grade feed products 
supply IODINE. 

iodine will help keep your live¬ 
stock and poultry free from goiter 
and related conditions, resulting in 
healthier offspring better able to 
survive. 

Ask your dealer. Make sure you 
get iodine in the feeds and minerals 
you buy. 

Write for free booklet, “The Place 
of IODINE in the Nutrition of Farm 
Animals.’’ 


Iodine 

Educational Bureau, Inc 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
221 North laSalle Street, Chicago I, 111 


SCIATICA So Bad 


Couldn’t Get About 


"A few years ago, I had a very severe 
attack of Sciatica in my left leg,” writes 


attack of Sciatica in my left leg,” writes 
Mrs. T A. Beacon, 467 Vitre St. W.. 
Montreal. "The leg and hip bothered 
me for 2 or 3 weeks. Then I was sud¬ 
denly stricken with a pain as sharp as a 
knife driving through the flesh of my leg. 
The cords seemed to shorten up, so that 
I couldn’t keep my leg straight, but 
could reach the floor only with the toes 
of my left foot. My leg was so stiff and 
I ached so much, I could hardly get 
about. When a friend recommended 
T-R-C’s, I was eager to try them. I 
am glad I did, for T-R-C’s brought me 
quick relief from pain and stiffness.” 

If you suffer from stabbing pains of 
Sciatica, get quick, safe relief with 
Templeton's T-R-C's. T-R-C’s are used 
and endorsed by thousands for the fast, 
positive relief they bring to sufferers from 
Sciatica, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Rheu¬ 
matic, Arthritic, Neuritic Pain and 
Stiffness. 

If no drugstore is available, see your nearest 
general store. 


For 

YOUR CHILD’S SAKE 

Remember these vital 
laxative factsi 


Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset the children. 
It won’t make them feel bad 
afterwards. 

—-it's not too strong! 


Ex-Lax can be given to the 
children with complete con¬ 
fidence. Although h has a fine 
chocolate taste, its action is 
thorough and dependable. 

—it’s not too mild! 


Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 


EX-LAX The Chocolated L.xatlva 
EA-kMA 0n|y 1Sc or 33c 
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BREAKFAST 

IN-A-HURRY 

Continued from page 10 


layer the strands fall from each pair of 
rollers until at the end of the long 
machine they have piled up to the 
proper thickness—one endless shredded 
wheat biscuit. These are then cut into 
appropriate lengths, baked, cooled and 
packaged. Many of the other wheat 
products are variants, the difference 
being that the shreds are made into 
different shapes. 

Flaked wheat cereals, into which 
more and more wheat has gone in 
recent years, also demand special care 
in processing. To make them, wheat 
grains are cooked by steam pressure, 
alone first and then with added flavor¬ 
ing. High speed rollers exerting great 
pressure flake the wheat which is next 
conveyed to large rotary ovens, kept at 



Rollers pressing wheat into delicate strands 
in the manufacture of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. 

an even, high temperature. The flakes 
are toasted to the appetizing golden- 
brown color familiar to thousands of 
consumers. 

CIRST of all the prepared breakfast 
* foods was “Force,” popularized about 
50 years ago by “Sunny Jim,” that ab¬ 
surd, yellow-coated optimist whose un¬ 
restrained energy came from eating the 
stuff he advocated. Since that day corn 
products have been among the leading 
breakfast foods, and Canadians today 
are eating about 30 million pounds of 
corn flakes. 

Here again white dent corn gets the 
nod for the same reason as white wheat. 
And that presents the manufacturers 
with a similar raw material supply 
problem. For white dent corn has been 
passing out of the picture both in Can¬ 
ada and the U.S. At one time 60 per 
cent of the American crop was yellow 
and 40 per cent white. Then Henry 
Wallace and the agricultural college 
men began producing high yielding hy¬ 
brid varieties. All the first breeding 
work was done with yellow corn, and 
done so successfully that today less than 
five per cent of the American crop is 
white. Canadian manufacturers have at 
times had to resort to importation from 
South Africa and South America to 
meet their needs. 

That is all changed now. Realizing 
that one American manufacturer of 
corn flakes alone bought a million 
bushels of white corn annually, the 
breeders went to work to produce white 
hybrids no less desirable from a farm¬ 
er’s point of view than the tall corn of 
Iowa. A leading Canadian manufac¬ 
turer established a subsidiary in 1946, 
White Hybrid Corn Producers’ Ltd., 
with head office at Chatham, whose 
function is to promote the introduction 
of the new white hybrids into Canada. 
This company has succeeded in con¬ 
tracting 20,000 acres with 1,875 farmers. 
It handled a million bushels of last 
year’s crop, and is looking forward to 


double that amount including export, 
as well as to free Canadian food manu¬ 
facturers from the risks attendant on 
foreign and overseas supplies. The com¬ 
pany has built one of the largest corn 
dryers on the continent at Chatham 
capable of drying 4,000 bushels a day. 

^AAYBE this corn development is of 
no immediate interest to western 
Canada. But keep this in your mental 
background. Corn has made great 
strides in Manitoba over the last decade. 
War-time average production was over 
a million bushels a year. And just as 
Red Fife was superseded by earlier 
wheat, so will Manitoba’s present corn 
varieties give way in due course to 
earlier sorts, expanding the corn belt 
and enabling the West perhaps to share 
in this lucrative breakfast cereal 
market. 

The processing of corn into breakfast 
flakes is relatively simple. The corn is 
cleaned, degerminated and the bran re¬ 
moved. In this state it is called Pearl 
Hominy, it is then flavored with salt, 
sugar and malt and thoroughly cooked 
under steam pressure for about two and 
one-half hours. After this comes drying 
to a given moisture content and curing 
for 10 to 12 hours, after which it is 
rolled. Each kernel emerges from the 
massive steel rollers as a single flake, 
and many of them remain unbroken in 
the subsequent processes of toasting and 
packaging. 

All of the 20 odd breakfast foods 
made in Canada are from home-grown 
cereals with the exception of a small 
number of rice products, some of which 
rank high in consumer preference. 
While the Canadian farmer isn’t in¬ 
terested in these as a raw material sup¬ 
plier, he will be intrigued as a consumer 
with one current development dating 
from the imposition of trade restrictions 
by the government last November, be¬ 
cause it illustrates clearly the protec¬ 
tionist aspects of Mr. Abbott’s program. 

DICE for Canadian breakfast foods 
comes from the U.S. in these times 
of world-wide grain shortage. It goes 
into international trade in two forms, 
cleaned rice or paddy rice. Imports of 
paddy rice coming into Canada must 
go through one of two mills, one in 
Vancouver, one in Montreal. Mr. Ab¬ 
bott’s trade restrictions forbid the im- 
portation of cleaned rice but allow pad¬ 
dy rice to come in. The effect of this 
regulation is to deliver a virtual mon¬ 
opoly over to the two mills in Canada. 

During the war, manufacturers of 
breakfast foods looked forward confi¬ 
dently to the expansion of the export 
business, for the West Indies, South Af¬ 
rica, and Great Britain were learning to 



Cookers used in the manufacture of flaked 
wheat at the Kellogg mill, London, Ont. 


diversify their meals by the inclusion of 
these tasty products. Alas, the slow 
speed of post-war recovery has blasted 
these hopes. But this industry looks 
forward with assurance notwithstand¬ 
ing. It knows that the consumption of 
its product is a barometer of living 
standards. Whatever advance there is, 
domestic or foreign, the industry must 
inevitably share. 
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PTex-made" Prints 

Vat-fast florals, stripes, checks, 
monotones in all colour combina¬ 
tions. Old Colony: a fine quality 
percale. Boulevard: an excellent 
cotton of good wearing qualities. 
Glenwood: popular line, popularly 
priced. 

''Tex-made” Sheets and Slips 

Smooth, cool sheets with plenty 
of tuck-in all around. Colonial: 
fine top-grade quality; Hospital , 
Bungalow , Four Star: inexpensive 
lines of strong durable quality. 

"Tex-made” Sheeting 

Fine top-quality Colonial , sturdy, 
hard-wearing Hospital and inex¬ 
pensive Bungalow and Four Star 
brands, available by the yard. 


"Let it rain— let it snow 
—cold weather doesn’t keep 
our family awake! We dis¬ 
covered "IBEX” Flannelette 
Blankets years ago!’’ 

One of the many well known 
Dominion Textile products, 
"TEX-made” IBEX Blan¬ 
kets provide warmth with¬ 
out weight. Made of softly 
napped flannelette with blue 
or pink borders on grey or 
white. Colourful plaids are 
available in the popular- 
priced "FALCON” line. All 
popular sizes. 


Available at your local retail store. 


FABRICS 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 

MONTREAL CANADA 



LEARN SHORTHAND 

Typing, Bookkeeping, Accountancy at homo. 
Write the M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
(Successors to Home Study Institute) 

301 Enderton Bldg. Winnipeg, Man. 


FREE- 

I Record catalogue of favorke Hillbilly and 
Dance Artists. Get yours now. 

NATIONAL RADEX LTD. 

Dept. C_419 Portage Ave._Winnipeg 
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to REDUCE 


'7’VXCto^l 

REPAIR 



to the crankcase oil and 
the carburetor. It tunes up 
sticky engines chemically— 
dissolving and removing 
the power-wasting deposits 
of carbon, gum, sludge and 
varnish. 

Motor Rythm—in tractors, 
cars, trucks, combines and 
other gasoline-powered 
units—improves compres¬ 
sion, reduces wear, builds 
up the power output and 
keeps down fuel and repair 
costs. 

Ideal for breaking in new 
engines, too. Ask your 
dealer. 


R. M. Hollingshead Company of Canada 
limited 

Sales Office: Factories: 

Toronto, Ont. Bowmanville, Ont. 
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monetization, to any extent desirable, 
the real wealth of the unit, so that it 
can be freely exchanged.” 

Members of the legislature at that 
time professed to being slightly puzzled 
by this explanation, but the late Mr. 
Aberhart soon broke it down into 
language that the rank and file could 
understand. It was brief but it was 
potent—“Dividends of $25 per month 
and a lower cost to live.” 

I 

T HE Social Credit movement was 
launched in Alberta at a time when 
the province was facing its worst 
I economic crisis in history. 

It had its birth in the “hungry 
thirties,” when wheat was being pro¬ 
duced and sold below cost. Cattle were 
; selling for four and a half cents per 
pound on the hoof, and in the cities one 
could shoot a cannon down the main 
aisle of the big department stores with¬ 
out the risk of hitting a soul. The world 
was in the midst of a tragic economic 
depression, and Alberta suffered with 
the rest. 

It was then that the voice of William 
Aberhart resounded through the prov¬ 
ince. The big bluff, Calgary high school 
teacher had been preaching the philo¬ 
sophy of Social Credit for some time. He 
had preached to little fireside groups 
during the week and on Sundays in the 
auditorium of the Calgary Prophetic 
Bible Institute of which he was the 
founder. 

One of the first to realize the value of 
radio to reach the rural areas, he ob¬ 
tained a long-term contract with a Cal¬ 
gary radio station, and week after week 
he preached Social Credit to all who 
cared to listen. 

It was a strange mixture of religion 
and politics, and his words fell on fertile 
soil. Impoverished farmers sat in their 
farm homes on Sunday afternoons and 
listened in rapt attention as Mr. Aber¬ 
hart blasted the “50 big shots,” the 
“financiers who are slowly strangling 
the common people to death.” 

In those days, hungry Albertans were 
willing to believe anything. Down at 
Gopher Prairie, Joe Doakes counted his 
brood of kids, multiplied them at the 
rate of $25 per month and shouted, 
“Maw, we’re rich!” 

Throughout the length and breadth 
of the province, the philosophy of Social 
Credit spread like wildfire. Every dis¬ 
trict in the city had its own little Social 
Credit group. The lamps in thousands 
of school houses in the country districts 
shone brightly as rural groups com¬ 
pleted their election plans . . . 

Then came August, 1934. Albertans 
went to the polls in their thousands, and 
12 hours later the greatest upset in 
Canadian political history had been 
recorded. The Social Credit party had 
captured 50 of the 55 seats in the Al¬ 
berta legislature. The U.F.A. govern¬ 
ment, which had ruled from 1921 to 
1935, had been completely whipped. 
The combined opposition had only five 
seats between them. 

A NALYSIS of the political record of 
the Social Credit administration 
during the past 12 years discloses many 
strange happenings both within and 
outside of the party. 

Before the government was a year old, 
Premier Aberhart faced a serious party 
revolt—a revolt which was carried to 
the floor of the legislature and which 
almost resulted in the defeat of the 
government in the summer of 1937. The 
rebels and the combined opposition were 
only two votes away from defeating the 
government on the floor of the assembly. 
In order to avoid defeat, the Premier 


withdrew the budget and in the recess 
that followed, Major C. H. Douglas dis¬ 
patched two of his lieutenants, C. H. 
Powell and L. D. Byrne in response to 
a government S.O.S. call. The revolt 
collapsed following the arrival in Ed¬ 
monton of Messrs. Powell and Byrne 
and before the next session of the legis¬ 
lature, the government backbenchers 
were required to sign a “loyalty pledge.” 

Powell went to jail several months 
later following his conviction on a 
criminal libel charge in connection with 
his activities as a government “trouble 
shooter” and later returned to England, 
while Byrne remained as Social Credit 
adviser to the government. Cause of the 
party revolt was attributed to the lack 



Buckingham Palace gateway, looking out. 

[Photo by 6. C. Bloomfield. 


of action on the part of the Aberhart 
administration' in implementing a 
Social Credit legislative program. 

In the early days of the Social Credit 
administration, business men especially 
in the cities, would have nothing to do 
with the government. When the “Pros¬ 
perity Certificates,” or “scrip” was issued 
by the government in June, 1936, less 
than five per cent of established busi¬ 
ness throughout the province would 
have anything to do with the “funny 
money.” 

11THEN the war came, and the people 
I” of Alberta turned their energies to 
more important things, and government 
pronouncements concerning the imple¬ 
mentation of Social Credit theories be¬ 
came less frequent and finally died 
away altogether, a definite change in 
the attitude of “big business” toward 
the government was noticeable. 

Several years ago, the government 
successfully completed refunding of the 
provincial debt, and following this ac¬ 
tion, the credit of the province im¬ 
proved almost overnight. Provincial 
bonds, which had dropped to a low of 
55 cents on the dollar during the first 
year of the Aberhart regime, started to 
recover and during the past couple of 
years they have reached par. 

Bitter criticism of the Social Credit 
administration in the cities also dim¬ 
inished as the years went by, and the 
extent became evident in the 1945 gen¬ 
eral election when Premier Manning 
was elected to one of the seats in the 
city of Edmonton, and topped the poll 
in doing so. 

However, this cannot be construed , 
as a swing toward general public sup¬ 
port of the Social Credit party. On the 
contrary, many sections of the province 
have taken the stand that as very little 
is now heard of Social Credit theories, 
and the government is now being oper¬ 
ated along more or less orthodox lines, 
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they are quite willing to swing along 
with it until some major issue develops 
which might result in the need for a 
change of government. 

There are indications that many 
voters in the rural areas are still sup¬ 
porters of the Social Credit theory and 
are still hopeful that at some future 
date it may be possible to pay the 
monthly dividend as promised by the 
late Premier Aberhart in the early days 
of the regime. 

The developments of the past few 
weeks in party ranks would indicate 
that the Manning administration has 
turned its back quite definitely on the 
Douglas Social Credit theory. 

The dismissed minister, R. E. Ansley, 
(Leduc), was one of those who had 
stuck steadfastly to the belief that 
Major C. H. Douglas held the key to 
the whole Social Credit situation. He 
had been given considerable support in 
this connection by L. D. Byrne. 

Several members of the now defunct 
Social Credit Board also were strong 
supporters of the Master of Fig Tree 
Court, and the party purge, carried 
out by Premier Manning several weeks 
ago, pretty well cleaned out the follow¬ 
ers of the doughty Major from key 
positions in the government. 

This has given rise to belief in some 
political circles that the Manning ad¬ 
ministration, as it now stands, is in 
effect, a coalition party of the right. In 
this connection, political observers ex¬ 
pressed more than a little interest in 

the incident which occurred in the 

• 

House of Commons a short time ago 
when a C.C.F. member suggested that 
the Social Credit party was really the 
Conservative party in disguise, a charge 
quickly denied by Solon Low. 

There is a growing feeling in Alberta 
political circles that a provincial elec¬ 
tion may be at least a year away. 

/CERTAINLY the government is in no 
^ position to conduct a successful elec¬ 
tion campaign at the present time. It 
is involved in a criminal libel suit 
against an eastern magazine publica¬ 
tion which is due to come to trial any 
time now. The government’s child wel¬ 
fare administration is under review by 
a Royal Commission headed by Chief 
Justice W. R. Howson of the Alberta 
supreme court, and the public hearings 
to date have attracted world-wide at¬ 
tention. 

The legislature has also voted in favor 
of a thorough investigation of the gov¬ 
ernment’s treasury branch or private 
bank system by the Agriculture com¬ 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly. 

The government’s fire-eating minister 
of public works, the Hon. W. A. Fallow, 
for years the administration’s most 
vociferous champion both in and out¬ 
side of the legislature, is broken in 
health and has not attended the cur¬ 
rent session. 

There is just one silver lining in the 
cloud that seems to be hanging over the 
government and that is the absence of a 
real issue on which opponents of the 
government can fight a successful 
election. 

The opposition thought they had it 
prior to the 1945 elections on the basis 
of the government’s autocratic intro¬ 
duction of the enlarged school districts 
and enlarged municipal districts. How¬ 
ever, the Social Crediters captured all 
the rural seats, so there was no real 
issue there. 

Since that time, the Social Crediters 
have repaired then- political fences; 
free maternity care for expectant 
mothers; free cancer diagnosis clinics, 
a supplementary increase of two dollars 
per month in the old age pensioils al¬ 
lowance to bring the monthly pension 
up to $37 per month; increased appro¬ 
priations for hospitals and schools; re- 
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duction in the over-all public debt and 
general improvement in the economic 
condition of Alberta and her citizens. 

It is only when it comes to provincial 
politics that Albertans can be con¬ 
sidered just a little queer. And because 
the voting population of the province, 
collectively, has puzzled mental analysts, 
it would take a brave man indeed to 
predict the future of the Alberta Social 
Credit' party. 
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Canine Mailman 

Remembered at Niagara 260 years later 

By JOHN W. FLEMING 

T HIS is the short short story of a 
pioneer puppy who played an in¬ 
triguing role in the early days of 
the white man’s development of 
territory destined later to become the 
boundary area of two great neighbor 
nations, Canada and the United States. 

Born 260 years ago at Fort Denonville, 
today historic Fort Niagara, N.Y., this 
puppy won fame as a canine mailman 
and messenger, became the founder of 
the dog-post, and was recently honored 
by the Buffalo (N.Y.) Kennel Club. 

It was in 1688 that Captain Raymond 
Blaise Desbergeres de Rigouville took 
his beloved dog, Vingt-Sous (Twenty 
Cents to you), with him and his party 
sent to rescue the beleaguered French 
force at Fort Denonville, besieged by 
hostile Iroquois Indians. 

The captain’s stay at the fort was 
short. His orders were to rescue the gar¬ 
rison, raze the fort, and leave. But dur¬ 
ing his short stay a puppy was born to 
Vingt-Sous, and the soldiers promptly 
named him Monsieur de Niagara. 

When the captain left Fort Denon¬ 
ville in ruins and proceeded to his next' 
assignment, a French military post 
named Chambly, near Lake Cham¬ 
plain, he took Monsieur de Niagara with 
him. At Chambly the puppy soon ac¬ 
quired a friendly habit of running 
through the forests primeval to a near¬ 
by post, La Prairie de la Madelaine, near 
Montreal, to visit another dog. 

The late Frank H. Severance, noted 
American historian, in one of his books, 
An Old Frontier of France, tells us all 
that is known of the pioneer puppy. 
He wrote in part as follows: 

“Seeing that he went and came faith¬ 
fully, the soldiers fastened letters to his 
collar which never failed of delivery. In 
this way was established the dog-post 
which was so useful and became so fam¬ 
ous that Desbergeres applied to the in- 
tendant at Quebec for the allowance of 
a daily ration for Monsieur de Niagara, 
and it was granted. 

“Furthermore, Monsieur de Niagara 
was formally added to the garrison list 
and at roll call would reply, or, if ab¬ 
sent, some soldier would reply for him, 
‘en course’ or ‘a la chasse.’ It is signi¬ 
ficant that for a number of years after 
his death his name was called daily and 
a soldier answered for him, ‘a la 
chasse’.” 

Recently the pioneer puppy was 
honored by the Buffalo Kennel Club 
with the creation in his name of the 
Monsieur de Niagara Awards to be 
granted annually to “worthy sons and 
daughters” of the historic puppy of the 
Niagara Frontier. 

At the close of the Kennel Club’s an¬ 
nual show, a club official, designated as 
Monsieur de Niagara’s sponsor, answers 
with the historic “a la chasse” as the 
dog’s name is solemnly pronounced at 
formal roll call. 

Two dog owners are permitted to re¬ 
ply “ici” (“here”) as their prize-win¬ 
ning pets’ names are called. Fittingly, 
the first Monsieur de Niagara Awards 
were made by a Frenchman, Paul 
Speyser, former French Consul at 
Buffalo. 


NOW EVEN 
CITY FOLKS 
MAKE SOAP 
, AT HOME / 


Replace With 

PRESSURE - CREOSOTED 

POSTS 


Creosote is the only preservative with a 
continuous satisfactory record of more 
than 100 years. 

PRESSURE TREATING ENSURES 
DEEP PENETRATION FOR ENDURING 
PROTECTION. 

While farm returns are high, plan 
ahead by building- sound fences that will 
save you time and money. 

PRESSURE CREOSOTED POSTS LAST 
5 TIMES AS LONG AS THE AVERAGE 
UNTREATED POST. 

Check your needs now and place your 
order early. 

Canada Creosoting 

CO. LTD. 

Post Stocks at 

CALGARY, PRINCE ALBERT, 
WINNIPEG 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU CET 


CRANE, LIMITED 


Winnipeg - Calgary - Vancouver 
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UNLOAD your Truck with 
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HOIST 


SO QU/CK... 

SO EASY W/TH 

GILLETT’S LYE i 
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• No wonder—it’s so simple to 
make grand household soap with 
Gillett’s Lye. In only 20 minutes, 
you can have a 2 months’ supply 
—at less than l ft a bar! 

Buy a tin of Gillett’s today for quick and easy soap-making and 
use it for a dozen other household chores, too. Half a tin once a 
week in the outside closet keeps it clean and odorless. Clear 
drain pipes with Gillett’s; quick-scour pots and pans. One tin 
of Gillett’s makes a 10 gallon solution* that deodorizes, sterilizes 
—keeps barn and milk house sanitary. It’s like another hand 
around the farm—get Gillett’s Lye today. 

*Never dissolve lye in hot water. The action of the lye itself heats the water* 


Let the ENGINE do the WORK! 

Only DUMP IT has these 4 features: 


|. CHANNEL STEEL LONGBEAMS replace your 
truck’s wooden longitudinals. 

2 . FULL LENGTH SUBFRAME reinforces truck 
frame. You get 2 inches lower mounting. 

3 , OVERLOAD SAFETY VALVE protects your 
investment; by-passes oil under excess load. 

4# SAFETY LOCK holds body down. No tipping 
from load shifting to rear of bed. 


SEE us or WRITE us for detailed information 
on this time-labor saving equipment. 


HUGGARD EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

1421 Whyte Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Son, That’s a Rugged Roof! 
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Rugged is an apt word for Barrett Storm King* roll roofing. 19 inches 
of each roll are overlapped by the next strip, providing double coverage 
over the entire roof. Barrett S.I.S.* roofing cement fuses the two layers 
into a single two-ply membrane. All nailheads are concealed by the 
overlap . .. safe from rusting rains. __ 

There’s a roof that’s ready for the EVER JET* Paint — A rust-pre- 

Worst weather. And Still it’s eco- venting, glossy black paint that 

nomical . . . attractive . . . and easily effectively protects any exposed 

applied. Be “right on top” with metal work or wood. One of 

,, r manyBarrett Protective Products. 

SIORM KING roll roofing. 


*) 


STORM KING 


MINERAL-SURFACED ROLL ROOFING 


Your Barrett Deales 
Displays This Sign 


One of the Barrett Line of Roll Roofings, Built-Up 
Specification* roofs, Asphalt Shingles, Protective 
Products, Rock Wool Building Insulation, etc. 


*Reg’d. trade mark 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 

Montreal • Toronto ■ Winnipeg • Vancouver 


"Maters of Canada's No. 1 Roofs" 


2,4-D 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The originators of 2,4-D WEED KILLER, American 
Chemical Paint Co., is pleased to announce that its famous 
WEEDONE 2,4-D products will now be available in the 
Western Provinces through the organization of the United 
Grain Growers Ltd. 


Weedone Concentrate 48, the ETHYL ESTER 2,4-D Weed 
Killer, contains 3.6 pounds of 2,4-D Acid per gallon and is 
the first Ester form ever used for weed control and has been 
proven by more years of use than any other form of 2,4-D 
Weed Killer. Also available will be Weedone 64, the Amine 
formulation, containing 4.8 pounds of 2,4-D Acid per gallon. 
These products can be used in all types of spray equipment, 
either high or low volume. 


Address inquiries for Free Agricultural Bulletin containing 
latest information and full instructions on the use of agri¬ 
cultural 2,4-D to UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED, 
at any of their following offices: Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO 


WINDSOR 


ONTARIO 
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ft Tree-bordered highway—no drifts. 


Tree Belts and Winter Traffic 


Indiscriminate clearing leads to impassable roads 
By C. E. CRADDOCK 


T ODAY with modern clearing 
equipment, the bush is being 
slaughtered indiscriminately, and 
to make matters worse, clearing 
operations are carried out right up to 
the line of road and highway. This lat¬ 
ter act or fact makes great additional 
expense to the Department of Highways 
of the province. 

One thoughtless o r improvident 
farmer can tie up all transportation over 
perhaps 50 miles, because the wind has 
blown the snow off his field and block¬ 
ed the road. Each time this strip is 
plowed or bulldozed it becomes a deeper 
job after the next blow. Had this man 
left a generous strip of bush along the 
margin of his field the snow would 
have been kept off the road. 

Furthermore, a system of tree belts 
breaks up the sweeping hot winds in 
summer. The grey, wooded soil of the 
north dries out very quickly and quite 
thoroughly and blows more enthusias¬ 
tically than does the prairie soil. And 
erosion! That soil erodes faster than the 
average bank account. 

It would be interesting to know what 
complex, if any, prompts men to clear 
land so thoroughly. Farmers on the 
prairie work hard to grow trees, those 
in the North quite the reverse. Some no 
doubt like to make a nice clean job, 
others figure that every acre is taxed 
so every acre must produce. 

It has been shown that leaving it to 
their common sense just doesn’t work. 
If, on the other hand, the government 
made a regulation to enforce the main¬ 
tenance of a tree belt along highways 
and roads, the cry would go up “Com¬ 
pulsion.” With human nature what it 
is, there comes the time when compul¬ 
sion is the only way to save humans, in 
this case, from agricultural suicide. 
The land deteriorates, erosion increases, 
roads are blocked, the water table is 
lowered, and not the least, the scenic 
effect is spoilt for all. 


I T is very gratifying when passing 

thrmip-h t.hp rmint.rv t.n rpp pvpr t.hfi 


1 through the country to see even the 
occasional strip of trees left. It shows 
that some of our minority are on the 
job, and example is better than precept. 
When we came north, quite a number 


of years ago, settlement and land clear- 
ing were a negligible quantity. We had 
16 miles to get to the homestead. I often ^ 
thought it was 60. We followed an old 
logging road for the first four miles, 
three of which were, on the township 
line and ran through the tall timber. 
This made one feel somewhat like a 
rabbit on a well-worn run in a wheat i 
field, with the sky visible only overhead. 

Today this road, now part of the ^ 
highway, is cleared on both sides, just 
like the dear old bald-headed prairie. 
But just a minute! I must pay tribute 
to two men along this strip; they belong 
to our minority, and are to be com¬ 
mended. They have left a fringe of „ 
trees and I thank them for it. 

In the winter the usual extreme 
clearing becomes an economical nuis¬ 
ance. One drives along in comfort over 
a well-plowed or packed road, every¬ 
thing looks bright. The truck driver 
figures he will be in town for dinner. 
The farmer feels he will be home in 
time to do the chores before supper. The 
traveller decides he can get in, do his < 
business, and get out, but in their sev¬ 
eral calculations they have forgotten „ 
“X,” the unknown quantity. 

In this case, it is the farmer who | 
hired that power outfit and pushed all 
those trees over, and when the above 
travellers arrive at the spot to find four 
or five feet of snow one way, and half « 
a mile of snow the other way, their 
feelings are scarcely neighborly to the <* 
tree buster whose actions have caused 
this hold-up, and their verbal efforts do 
more than border on the profane, that 
is if they are human. So, farmers, when 
you decide that you want to be able to 
see who is passing along the highway, « 
curb your curiosity and your destructive 
inclinations. Leave some trees, even a 
few belts across the larger fields, to hold 
snow and check those sultry summer 1 
zephyrs. 

As a final suggestion to our law¬ 
makers. Why not a lower rate of taxes 
or easier assessment be made available •* 
for those who co-operate to maintain 
tree belts, or reverse the idea and in- 4 
crease these rates to those who act so 
remorselessly to some of our best 
friends, the trees? 


ORIGINATORS OF 2,4-D WEEDKILLERS. 
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CAR OWNERS—-ATTENTION 

Writ* for tree catalog. Largest stock In Canada ol 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators tor battery charging. Ignition 
parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

Auto Wrecking Co.Ltd.,263to273Fort SL,Winnipeg 


HflLLIMl JACKALL JACK 

— and FENCE STRETCHER—' 

HIS 



EVERY FARMER 
NEEDS A 
JACKALL JACK 

This Tool Is indispensable on the 
farm, shop, garage, filling station, 
lumberwoods or wherever lifting, 
pushing or pulling is required. Lifts 
from 4V4" to the top of the standard. 
Load is lowered by the same positive 
action with which it is raised. All Steel- 
No Castings. Thousands of users say 
It is just the tool they need for many 
otherwise difficult jobs. 

DEALERS WANTED 



J.C. HflLLmflfl mFG.CO.LimiTED 

UJRTERLDQ DniRRID 



Save time, work and money with Bear 
Cat tractor. It plows, harrows, cultivates, 
discs. Briggs or Lausoni 2.3 h.p. 4 cycle 
engine with rubber tires $330, with steel 
wheels $291. Delivery from Vancouver 
stock. Also weed burners, hand and 
power sprayers, playground equipment. 

Willard Equipment Ltd. 

General Machinery 

860 Beach Ave. Vancouver, B.C. 
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MINARD’S 

LINIMENT 



»ARGE ECONOMICAL 
SIZE 65c 


► Rub on freely, and note 
quick relief. Greaseless. 
Fast-drying. No strong 
odor. 18-46 



I T seems to me to be a very sensible 
idea to ignore a situation that you 
can’t cope with. The Bible advises 
the sluggard to study the ant. We 
have no information that it did him 
much good. In fact I have watched 
ants many times without my wife notic¬ 
ing any improvement in my character. 

So I am rather diffident in recom¬ 
mending farmers who are allergic to 
daylight saving time to study the pro¬ 
cedure of an ostrich when faced with 
a difficult situation. However, there must 
be some advantage in ignoring the in¬ 
evitable, for ostriches have survived 
through the ages and are still going 
strong. Then, after all, why shouldn’t 
a farmer live up to his reputation for 
being the most independent man alive! 
Time was made for slaves. Free men 
have been governed by the sun from 
time immemorial. And so my thoughts 
rambled on as I lay blissfully in bed 
during what our local papers call the 
wee sma’ hours of the morning. \ 

But alas! There is no rest for the 
wicked. For I suddenly felt a sharp dig 
in the ribs from the elbow of “she who 
must be obeyed.” What a sap that poet 
was who wrote “women are all soft 
curves.” Fat lot he knew about it. 

I tried to ignore the first jolt, and 
mumbled something about giving the 
sun a kick in the slats and getting him 
to do his stuff first. But all I got out 
of that crack was an ear full. Hadn’t 
the clock been put on an hour last 
night? And If I didn’t get a move on 
the kids would be late for school. So 
making a few remarks unfit for publica¬ 
tion, I climbed out of bed, telling the 
world that for the rest of the day we 
were travelling on sun time and that 
the cows weren’t going to be gypped out 
of their beauty sleep for Mr. Mackenzie 
King or anyone else. 

After that, things went along fairly 
smoothly until it got to be my idea of 
dinner time. Then suddenly my wife 
said to me, “I thought you wanted to 
get into the bank today.” 

“Oh,” I said off-handedly. “There’ll 
be plenty of time after dinner.” 

But there wasn’t. For they pulled the 
blinds down just as I was making a 
dash for the door. Darn it! Those 
bankers have a soft time. They don’t 
open until about noon, and then they 
close again before a guy is able to 
properly digest his grub. (How unfair 
we all are when we are mad). 

Oh well, I thought, I’ll go and have a 
haircut, play a little pool, get my 
groceries and beat it for home. You 
guessed it. I got home minus the gro¬ 
ceries. And my wife—she just threw up 
her hands and said, “I knew it. Maybe 
next time you will pay attention to what 
I say, and not try to act so smart.” 


The Farmer and 
Daylight Saving 

J. W. Gallenkamp 
presents the farmer's 
viewpoint on this 
endless feud between 
town and country 

IIOWEVER, one can get used to any- 
n thing in time, and we only felt a 
trifle vexed when we found ourselves 
stacking hay at about midnight accord¬ 
ing to our cockeyed clock. 

Everyone has heard dozens of un¬ 
answerable arguments against daylight 
saving. But that one about the kids not 
wanting to go to bed when it is so light 
is a little far-fetched. Who ever heard 
of a healthy child ever wanting to go 
to bed, whatever the time was? 

However, let’s be fair. There are al¬ 
ways two sides to every question. The 
right side which you and I are on and 
the wrong side that the other fellow 
supports. But I ask you, has anyone 
ever heard of a reasonable argument 
put up by the other side for messing 
about with the clock? Unless you take 
into account the squawks of tired busi¬ 
ness men who want to get out into the 
wide open spaces of an evening to be 
welcomed by a hoard of thirsty mos¬ 
quitoes. Or if it is fresh air they are 
after, heaven knows there is plenty of 
that stuff on tap in the morning when 
the day is young and the dew is on the 
grass. 

COME worthy sage of a forgotten era, 
after months of careful observation 
no doubt, remarked that even a worm 
will turn if driven to desperation. And 
the powers-that-be should take note of 
that fact. For the long-suffering farm¬ 
er’s blood pressure is steadily rising. It 
took a sudden jump upwards when he 
looked over the latest income tax forms. 
After reading the questions myself, I 
thought that someone must have blun¬ 
dered when no official had been ap¬ 
pointed to peek down our throats to see 
what we had for breakfast on the 31st 
of December, 1947. 

Then on top of that they have to play 
the part of an amateur Elisha and try 
to hold back the sun for a while. That 
stunt might be just the last straw. 
Countries have gone haywire for lesser 
reasons. 

He who sows the wind reaps the 
whirlwind. So take heed you men who 
guide our destinies, and repent before 
it is too late. There is still time to take 
water and admit that to monkey with 
the clock is a deadly sin. The writer 
thinks so—first thing in the morning, 
anyway. 


Practically All Countries Sign 

CINCE the article on page 56 went 
to press, word has been received 
that all importing countries except 
Ecuador ( 30,000 tons), and Guat¬ 
emala ( 10,000 tons), had signed, or 
made an appointment to sign the 
International Wheat Agreement as of 
March 30. This would represent 93.9 
per cent of the importing countries 
and 99.7 per cent of the total guar¬ 
anteed quantities listed for the 33 
countries in the agreement. 




TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you 
find signs of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, 
you need Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. 
Grooms hair . . . relieves dryness . . . 
removes loose dandruff! Contains sooth¬ 
ing Lanolin, an oil resembling the natural 
oil of your skin. 



A Little Wildroot Cream-Oil does a lot for 
your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed 
all day long. Leaves no trace of that 
greasy, plastered down look. Makes 
your hair look and feel good. 



Again and again the 

choice of men who 
put good grooming 
first — that’s Wild¬ 
root Cream-Oil. No 
wonder 4 out of 5 
new users from coast 
to coast said they 
preferred it to any 
other hair tonic they 
had used before. 

IMPORTANT: Smart 
women use Wildroot 
Cream-Oil for quick 
grooming and for 
relieving dryness. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
is excellent for train¬ 
ing children’s hair! 


GROOMS THE HAIR 
RELIEVES DRYNESS 
REMOVES 
LOOSE DANDRUFF 

WILDROOT LIMITED 

T MADE IN CANADA 


Get a handy bottle today at any toilet goods 
counter. Professional applications 

at your barbers. 68 
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What Are Our Prospects? 

An estimate of the future of prairie agriculture by a farmer 
who is also an economist 

By S. H. LANE 


profitable prices, when we were able to 
sell accumulated surpluses as well as 
current production. Between 1941 and 
1946, owners of farm properties also re¬ 
duced mortgage indebtedness by 52 per 
cent, while at the same time purchasing 
$200 million worth of new equip- 
. During the same period also the 
average size of farms increased by seven 
per cent. By these distinctly improved 
agriculture regained i t s 
strength after the staggering blow dealt 
it by the combined drought and 
depression of the ’30’s. The 
improvement, nevertheless, should not 
be considered as more than a recovery. 
Our success in preventing the recur¬ 
rence of conditions experienced during 


T HIS article is an attempt to 
discuss the most important fac¬ 
tors which will affect future 
prairie farm income. Plans for 
the immediate future are not so difficult, 
because prairie farmers now have a fair¬ 
ly general and at the same time fairly over 
accurate idea of probable spring moist- ment. 
ure conditions, the grasshopper situa¬ 
tion, the minimum price of wheat and 
the labor supply for the coming year, conditions, 
We cannot forecast May and June rain¬ 
falls or other possible hazards, but 
these the successful prairie farmer has economic 
been accustomed to meeting as they 
come. His success, in fact, has usually 
been the result of following a general 
course and adapting his plans to par¬ 
ticular emergencies as they arise. 

Beyond the immediate future, and 
especially in these days of political and find 

turmoil, the outlook is less certain. Un- prices, 

der such circumstances, farm plans must 
allow as far as possible for emergencies, 
and concentrate first on a large, and 
secondly on a dependable farm income, 
perhaps allowing even for a sacrifice of 
the highest possible income, for one 
which is more secure. 

The simple facts of history are re¬ 
flected in the problems of prairie agri¬ 
culture today. We must still work with 
the natural resources we have, and with 
the efficiency we possess, or can develop. 

We are also dependent on foreign mar¬ 
kets for marketing our surpluses. Final¬ 
ly, our attempt at sheer economic ef¬ 
ficiency must not lower the level of 
rural social welfare, and thus kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg. 

By this time we have learned that 
we can produce wheat unexcelled as to 
quality anywhere in the world; that a 
substantial part of the dry region 
described by Captain Palliser in 1857 is 
suitable for ranching; and that the pos¬ 
sibilities of growing special crops in 
selected areas are developing. We have 
learned something about dust storms 
and the havoc which soil erosion may 
cause, as well as the fact that a de¬ 
crease of one inch in the normal sum¬ 
mer rainfall will probably decrease the 
annual wheat yield by 2.5 bushels per 
acre. 

Nevertheless, we are now in a much 
better position than we were at any 
time in the past. We have learned from 
experience to use farm practices adapt¬ 
ed to our soil and climate, and thus to 
secure more dependable incomes. 

Though soil and climate still tend to 
make farm income speculative to a 
considerable extent, we do have the 
productive resources, if we can make 
the proper use of them. 

One of our problems is to make more 
efficient use of land that is not suited to 
the economical production of wheat. 

The use of this land for grain produc¬ 
tion lowers the standard of living for 
those occupying it and is a drain on the 
occupiers of better land, who must, by 
higher taxes, periodically provide relief 
for the less fortunate people. The 
P.F.A.A. was designed to provide a 
partial crop insurance program, but it 
would certainly be undesirable if this 
program had the effect of bonusing the 
use of sub-marginal land. 


I N any attempt to visualize the future 
of western agriculture, it is necessary 4 
to give grain a prior consideration. From 
1908 to 1947, the average prairie wheat M 
yield was 15.9 bushels, ranging from a 
low of 6.4 bushels in 1937 to a high of 
26 bushels per acre in 1915. From 1939 
to 1947, the average wheat yield was 
17.4 bushels, the low yield being 13.1 
bushels in 1945 and the high level being < 
25.6 bushels in 1942. The long-time 
average yield of oats has been 30.6 4 
bushels, and that of barley 23.3 bushels 
per acre, which compare with 31 and 
24.2 bushels respectively for the 1939- 
1947 period. For both wheat and coarse 
grains, it should be remembered that, 
the average yield has been higher and ** 
the variability less, in recent years, 
than over the longer period. * 

Past experience indicates the proba¬ 
bility of some below-average crops in 
the near future. These may come as a 
result of dry years, insect infestation, or 
by a decrease in soil fertility following 
continuous grain cropping. The signs, 
however, are not all unfavorable. Va¬ 
rieties of grain that are more resistant " 
to drought, frost, disease and insect 
pests have been developed, tested and » 
distributed. Trash cover methods of 
farming have been widely adopted to I 
make more effective use of limited rain¬ 
fall, and at the same time arrest the 
loss of fertility from soil drifting. Com¬ 
mercial fertilizers are also coming into 
use, although complete agreement is 
lacking as to their economic justifica- * 
tion on all prairie soils. Mechanization 
enables the prairie farmer to carry out 
his farming operations with more time¬ 
liness. The recent development of weed 
sprays holds interesting possibilities. 
Other possibilities, though lacking wide- * 
spread application in the near future, 
lie in the development of special crops ** 
such as oil seeds, peas, canning crops ( 
and various irrigation projects. 

Livestock also is important. In 1943, 
as much as 46 per cent of the income 
of prairie farmers was derived from the 
sale of livestock and livestock products. 
In recent years, this percentage has 
tended to decrease, but livestock pro- ^ 
duction would assume an increasing 
proportion, if farm income were to 
decrease. 

Livestock, particularly beef cattle, can 
be incorporated into the prairie farm 
enterprise without interferring unduly 
with grain production. In diversifying 
farm income it adds security to the 
farm enterprise. The water and soil 
conservation work of the P.F.R.A. has 
led to greater assurance of pasture and 
water supplies. The main problem now 
is to build up sufficient feed reserves to 
maintain a basic herd in the event of 
a crop failure. 


“You won’t have to work so hard this visit, Grandma—Mom 
got some Old Dutch Cleanser to help you out!” 

When your cleaning minutes Old Dutch gives you a special, 
count—Old Dutch Cleanser is a fast cleaning action no other 
friend indeed! For in cleaning, material has. But discover for 
bothgren.se and dirt are problems, yourself what tests have proved 
And with a grease-dissolver —Old Dutch is fastest, easiest 
for grease, plus fast-acting by far of all leading cleansers! 
Seismotite for dirt and stains, Easy on hands, too. 

MADE IN CANADA 


Plan to grow some Flax 
this year—it can easily be 
your most profitable crop. 
This free book gives you 
all the latest information, 
from choosing the flax field 
to the use of the new chemi¬ 
cal weed sprays. 

MAIL COUPON 
TO-DAY for 


CONTAINING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON FLAX 
GROWING! 


All information 
contained in 
"Flax The Mon¬ 
ey-maker" has 
been approved 
by the Domin¬ 
ion, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan 
and Alberta De- 
partments of 
Agriculture. 


National Barley & Linseed Flax Committee, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please send FREE new Book: "FLAX The 
Money-maker." 


rvURING the period 1939-1944, the 
” three prairie provinces contributed 
approximately 17 per cent of the net 
value of Canadian production. During 
the same period 11.5 per cent of the 
net value of Canadian production was 
produced by prairie farmers with ap¬ 
proximately 10 per cent of the gainfully 
occupied labor force in Canada. This 
remarkable achievement occurred dur¬ 
ing a period of above-average yields and 
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I T would appear, then, that we have a 
50-50 chance of maintaining our 
present level of production. This will 
only be possible, however, if the widest 
practicable use is made of the best 
farming practices. More volume of pro¬ 
duction, however, does not solve all our 
problems. Cost per unit of production 
must be below the price received for the 
product. Total costs per farm have ob¬ 
viously increased as the result of the 
increased size of farm and the increased 
investment in machinery which has oc¬ 
curred in recent years. It is the costs 
per unit of production which must be 
watched, since these vitally affect farm 
profits. 

The increase in farm size also makes 
the farmer more vulnerable to fluctuat¬ 
ing prices and income. He loses more 
if prices drop or if crops are poor, be¬ 
cause his fixed investment is higher. 
He no longer grows his own power; and 
if his land and machinery are not paid 
for, he must find heavy debt charges 
out of a deflated income. This empha¬ 
sizes the need for an effective stabiliza¬ 
tion program. 

Such a program must encourage a 
sufficient volume of production, and at 
the same time assure the farmer of a 
return approximating the average re¬ 
turns received during the period of 
good and bad years. Some measure of 
stability has been achieved through the 
Agricultural Prices Support Act, the 
P.F.R.A., and the P.P.A.A., the Can¬ 
adian Wheat Board, the British con¬ 
tracts and other programs. These, how¬ 
ever, lack sufficient flexibility to meet 
rapidly changing economic conditions. 
An effective stabilization plan will, 
nevertheless, remove the evils of price 
uncertainty so that farmers can plan 
production to more adequately meet 
future market demands. Faltering ac¬ 
tion by the government as to the date 
and extent of price changes, only adds 
to the confusion and creates dissatis¬ 
faction all the way from the producer 


are able to convert their economies to 
a peacetime productive basis. The pros¬ 
pects for agriculture in western Canada 
are therefore closely tied to the working 
out of some form of the Marshall Plan. 
Unless such a plan is able to operate 
successfully, and unless we can event¬ 
ually secure fairly free international 
trading through the Geneva Trade 
Pacts, the western farmer’s welfare is 
bound to deteriorate. 

Prairie farmers have generally sup¬ 
ported stabilization on the international 
level through such organizations as 
F.A.O. and the International Federa¬ 
tion of Agricultural Producers. They 
have also looked hopefully toward a 
world wheat agreement which, after 16 
years of effort, has been arrived at only 
recently, by representatives of 36 coun¬ 
tries. The world, however, is still suf¬ 
fering from the combined shock of the 
depression and the war which followed, 
which makes international agreement 
exceedingly difficult. 

Lacking an assured international pro¬ 
gram of agricultural stability, the Fed¬ 
eral Government has established its 
own stabilization machinery. Notwith¬ 
standing much evidence of discontent 
among western farmers with some of 
these policies, notably the wheat con¬ 
tract with Great Britain, it is apparent 
that farmers do desire some policy 
which will minimize wide fluctuations 
in price. Criticism of the present policy 
seems to centre around the belief that 
returns to wheat producers under the 
contract will be less than those which 
they would receive if the wheat had 
been sold at world prices. Farmers have 
no objection to aiding Britain in her re¬ 
covery period, but feel that this aid 
should be a national, not a western 
farmer responsibility; and notwith¬ 
standing the removal of some fluctua¬ 
tion in price through guaranteed floor 
prices, initial and participation pay¬ 
ments, they feel that the net loss of 
revenue which they expect, is too big a 
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^_3ure, Crown Brand Corn Syrup 
is good for me. Sure, the doctor 
recommends Crown Brand Corn 
Syrup as part of my diet. 

BUT—.why tie it down to me? 

How about the way you use 
Crown Brand for wonderful bak¬ 
ing ? For a sweetener ? And why 
not mention how delicious it is 
with pancakes, cereals and hot 
waffles? 


You can’t kid me, mom. Crown Brand Corn Syrup is good for 



For years doctors have recommended 
the use of Crown Brand Corn Syrup as 
a satisfactory carbohydrate acting as a 
milk modifier for bottle-fed infants. 
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to the consumer. price to pay for the advantages of the 

added stability. 

T HE third main phase of the farm Until present contract agreements ex¬ 
problem is finding markets. This is pire, We cannot know the final result, 

no problem today when food is in such and even then we cannot know what 

short supply throughout the world that might have developed had these con- 

farmers will probably be able to sell all tracts not been in effect. Since price 

the wheat they can produce for the guarantees for the future will come 

next five years at least. But need alone under consideration again before long, 

is not sufficient to provide a satisfactory we should give very careful considera- 

market. Buyers must have purchasing tion to what price guarantee program 
power sufficient to give the producer a we desire, if any. 
satisfactory level of living. 

Farmers, of course, cannot find mar- II7HAT principles, then, should the 

kets at will. These depend on economic ” farm price program of the future 
conditions inside and outside of Can- embody? The vulnerability of prairie 

ada. Employment and production at a farmers to both climatic and economic 

high level both at home and abroad are conditions makes it easy to justify a 

necessary if farmers are to receive price stabilization policy, if it can be ob- 

satisfactory prices. In this respect, the tained at reasonable cost. If the govem- 

future of western agriculture is not ment establishes a price guarantee 

very clear, because food contracts mean program not supported by contract 

very little unless our foreign customers agreements, it must assume a greater 




There’s nothing like a touch of color 
to bring cheer and happiness to drab 
surroundings. 

For new life and beauty on all indoor and 
outdoor surfaces, furniture and woodwork 
apply Kyanize Lustaquik, the quick-drying 
enamel. Self - smoothing. Gloss finish. 
Washable. Bright gay colors. 
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• J-M Asphalt Shingles provide economical 
year-round protection for every building on 
your farm. They require no expensive annual 
upkeep — assure years of service at lowest pos¬ 
sible cost. They’re inexpensive to buy —quick 
and easy to apply. Ask your J-M dealer for 
free folder showing the many styles and colours. 



HOW J-M ASPHALT SHINGLES GUARD YOUR 

BUILDINGS FROM FIRE, WEATHER AND WEAR 


Diagram shows how 
J-M Asphalt Shingles 
provide roof protec¬ 
tion. 1. Heavy, rag 
felt base. 2. Water¬ 
proof asphalt saturant. 
3. Asphalt Top Coat¬ 
ing to resist drying-out action of sun. 
4. Colourful, fire-resisting mineral sur¬ 
face to guard against weather and wear. 




Illustration shows 
J-M Locnotch As¬ 
phalt Shingles. Spe¬ 
cially designed to 
combat lifting action 
of high winds and 
to keep driving rain, 
snow or sleet from working under and 
destroying roof deck. Ideal for all types 
of farm buildings. 


FARM IDEA BOOK — For your copy of this 64 
page handbook send 10£ to Johns-Manville, 
Dept. CG-4199 Bay St. # Toronto. 


Johns-Manville 

BUILDING MATERIALS 



B-622 


DURABESTOS ROOF SHINGLES • CEDAR- 
GRAIN ASBESTOS SIDING SHINGLES • 
ROCK WOOL INSULATION • FLEXSTONE 
ASPHALT SHINGLES • ASBESTOS FLEX- 
BOARD • ASBESTOS ROLL ROOFING 


HARD WEAR COUNTS 


A 



Black 
Oil Grain 
“Skookum” 
Work Boot 


Kay*** 


On the farm or wherever a 
tough wear-resisting Work 
Boot is needed, Leckies 
prove their worth. These 
husky, rugged boots— 
expertly built—give long 
service—lack nothing in 
comfort. If you’ve Work boots 
to buy, see your Leckie dealer. 



risk. On the other hand, there are very 
definite advantages to offset this short¬ 
coming. 

One wonders why it is not possible 
for farmers to sell their grain crops to 
government marketing agencies, which 
would follow a policy of selling at world 
prices. Where a discriminating agree¬ 
ment may antagonize our customers or 
our competitors, such a policy would not 
do so. Besides, none of our contract 
customers need then feel any obliga¬ 
tion, moral or otherwise, when negotiat¬ 
ing prices for the latter years of the 
contract period. The marketing agency 
could pay an initial payment and a 
participation payment on behalf of the 
government, just as the present Wheat 
Board now does. The difference would 
be that all of the products would be 
sold at the world price and participa¬ 
tion payments adjusted to counteract 
fluctuations in price over a total period 
of high and low prices rather than over 
a four-year period. In other words, 
when world prices were high, the farmer 
would receive relatively lower prices; 
and when world prices were low, he 
would receive prices that would be 
relatively higher. 

Numerous obstacles to such a plan 
present themselves. It might be argued 
that no world price would exist unless 
other countries sold their wheat on a 
free and uncontrolled market. The 
answer to this criticism is that the suc¬ 
cess of such a plan would depend on 
the willingness of the government mar¬ 
keting agency to sell the wheat at a 
price which would move it into con¬ 
sumption. No attempt should be made 
to accumulate stocks of grain with the 
object of obtaining a higher price. 
Another objection might be that the 
necessary legislation is not available to 
put such a plan into effect. However, 
if the plan would serve a useful pur¬ 
pose, the lack of legislation is hardly 
sufficient justification for discarding it. 
The object of minimizing price fluctua¬ 
tions over a cycle of high and low prices 
could not be achieved completely, but 
the plan has merit as long as it repre¬ 
sents the closest approach to this ob¬ 
jective. 

The future possibilities of the Ameri¬ 
can market for coarse grains and live¬ 
stock will continue to be uncertain as 
long as the present differences in gov¬ 
ernmental attitudes of the two countries 
towards price control remain. The 
United States oscillates from an import 
to an export basis for the commodities 
in which we are most interested. This 
fact alone would seem to indicate that 
the U.S. market cannot be considered 
an important or a dependable one from 
a long-run point of view. 

Since the West has no reliable market 
close at hand, the necessity for develop¬ 
ing transportation facilities which will 
bring the West closer to its distant mar¬ 
kets becomes imperative. Further de¬ 
velopment of the Bay route, or the St. 
Lawrence waterway project would serve 
this end. Unfortunately, the Bay route 
can only be used during a limited 
period, and benefit a limited area, while 
the St. Lawrence waterway project is 
still faced with considerable opposition 
in the United States Congress. 

TIAVING attempted to outline briefly 
** some of the more important de¬ 
velopments likely to take place in the 
production and marketing of prairie 
farm products in the future, we must 
now ask ourselves some questions re¬ 
garding the people who are going to 
operate prairie farms. In recent years 
there has been -a heavy movement of 
population away from western farms. 
Farm labor became scarce, but at the 
same time farm production reached its 
highest levels. Increases in mechaniza¬ 
tion and size of farms meant that fewer 
people were needed to produce the same 
amount. Many young people who left 
the farm did not return, and if they 
had, it would have been necessary to 
divide the farm income received during 
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recent years between a much larger 
number of people than was actually the 
case. Farm populations always increase 
more rapidly than urban populations, 
so that a continual movement of rural 
people away from the farm is necessary 
if comparable levels of income between 
city and farm workers are to be achiev¬ 
ed. The rural depopulation of the last 
eight years, therefore, need not be a 
cause for alarm. 

Fewer rural people, however, raises 
problems related to roads, schools, 
churches and local community organiza¬ 
tions, and also to the provision of suf¬ 
ficient incentive for young people who 
are generally interested in farming, to 
stay on the farm. These problems are, 
in effect, the price we have to pay for 
increased farming efficiency; and unless 
some serious attempt is made to solve 
them, we may find that the only people 
who will remain interested in farm life 
are those who are unaware of the social 
amenities offered by urban life. This 
would certainly mean that our increased 
efficiency has been bought too dearly. 

Co-operative farming has been adopt¬ 
ed in some cases as a means of econo¬ 
mizing in the cost of rural services to 
a widely scattered farm population. Not¬ 
withstanding this advantage, the co¬ 
operative principle has the disadvantage 
of being antagonistic to individual inde¬ 
pendence, which is one of the main at¬ 
tractions of farming. 

The more general use of custom work, 
or the co-operative use of machinery, 
offers limited possibilities. Large power 
machinery has forced larger farms; and 
it would appear that the use of such 
machinery by a larger number of small¬ 
er farms would not only make it pos¬ 
sible to use it more efficiently, but would 
also permit a larger population in rural 
farming areas. 

One of the greatest assets of agricul¬ 
ture at any time is the stock of poten¬ 
tial leaders. It would be most unfor¬ 
tunate if that asset were allowed to de¬ 
preciate simply because effective in¬ 
centives for farm youth were lacking. It 
is not necessary or desirable to guaran¬ 
tee all members of the farm family a 
definite wage. What is desirable is that 
young farm people be assured that in 
the years they spend on the farm, they 
will receive an income which bears a 
direct and definite relationship to the 
share which they contribute to the 
farm prosperity. 

Father-and-son agreements are dif¬ 
ficult to draw up. Nevertheless, such 
agreements are desirable, since they 
provide more incentive to all members 
of the family and give the sons valuable 
experience in the operation of the farm, 
while the father is still active. Too 
many young farm people have left the 
farm because their work did not seem to 
bring them an income having any real 
connection with their contribution. 

The possibility of the prairies again 
undergoing an ordeal similar to that of 
the ’30’s seems remote. Then, a severe 
and extensive economic depression was 
superimposed upon the devastations of 
drought. We learned from those experi¬ 
ences, but we can learn still more. We 
must never forget, however, that a 
semi-arid climate and unstable eco¬ 
nomic conditions are characteristic of 
prairie agriculture; and that a higher 
level of farm prosperity cannot be 
achieved unless prosperous economic 
conditions exist throughout the whole 
Canadian economy and the world at 
large. 

* * * 

(S. H. Lane is a graduate in agricul¬ 
ture of the University of Saskatchewan, 
who farms on a fairly large scale in 
southeastern Saskatchewan. Recently 
he has been spending his winters teach¬ 
ing agricultural economics at the On¬ 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
where this article was written at the 
request of the editors). 
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Don’t murder your tires. Use 
your own Schrader Gauge to 
tell you when your tires need 
air. Be sure to replace your 
worn out Valve Cores this 
spring. And, for air-tight Tire 
Valves under all driving condi¬ 
tions, use Schrader Sealing 
Valve Caps. Get ail three at 
your dealers today for low cost 
"tire life insurance" and Make 
Your Tires Last Longer! 

GET ALL THREE AT YOUR DEALERS 


iires accurately 

A. SCHRADER’S SON DIVISION 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 


"Equipment Plui Experience Ceunte" 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthew* Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbltted. General Machine Werk. 
Cylinder Reconditioning. 


FREE MEMORIAL BOOK 

Fully Illustrated. BeautlTul everlasting 
monuments for those you loved. Built 
from finest materials. 

Priced reasonably from $5 to $55 

(Freight paid) 

Send for your FREE catalog today. 

MILN MEMORIALS 
111 Chandos Avenue Winnipeg 


Piles Can Cause 

Chronic Ailments 

FREE BOOK Tells Facts About 
Dangers of Neglect 

Know the facts about rectal, 
stomach and colonic disorders. The 
McCleary Clinic and Hospital, 453 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
has published a 122-page book 
which explains many interesting and 
helpful facts about these conditions. 
A copy will be sent you free and 
without obligation. 



This Clinic is located in one of 
America’s most famous health re¬ 
sort cities. It was founded in 1901, 
is staffed by specialized physicians, 
has facilities for caring for 500 
patients. More than 60,000 men and 
women have been treated. Write 
today for your free copy of this in¬ 
formative book. 


Farm Accidents 

Prairie farms ‘have 50 per cent more 
accidents in proportion to population 
than the rest of Canada 

r lERE are more farm accidents in the 
month of May on Canadian farms 
than in any other month of the year, 
and prairie farms witness a substantial¬ 
ly higher proportion of accidents than 
farms in any other part of Canada. 

A sample survey of 11,000 Canadian 
farms made in June, 1947, by the Do¬ 
minion Bureau of Statistics, produced 
an estimate of 37,200 farm accidents for 
the year 1946-1947. These accidents 
were classified by geographical areas, 
by age, sex and type of accident. The 
results indicate that in experiencing a 
total of 20,800 accidents, prairie farmers 
accounted for 55.9 per cent of all farm 
accidents, with only 32.9 per cent of the 
total Canadian farm population. This 
high percentage is no doubt due to the 
great development of farm mechaniza¬ 
tion in the prairie provinces. Quebec is 
the safest province in which to work on 
a farm. 

Farm women have four chances of 
avoiding an accident to every one for 
a man, because farm women had only 
7,200 accidents for the year of the sur¬ 
vey, as compared with 30,000 for men. 
Women have more accidents resulting 
from burns than men, but only about 
one chance in 12 of having an accident 
from crushing. 

/\F 37,200 accidents of all kinds by 
both men and women, 15,400 re¬ 
sulted from falls. Farm folks have about 
as many chances of being accidentally 
crushed as they have of being cut or 
pierced with some instrument. The lat¬ 
ter caused 5,700 accidents, while 5,400 
resulted from crushing. 

If you want to avoid an accident on 
the farm, stay in the house, since only 
3,900 occurred there. It is almost twice 
as dangerous to go out in the barn or 
other buildings, because 6,300 farm ac¬ 
cidents were reported in bams and out¬ 
buildings. It is safer to leave the farm 
and go to town than to go to the barn, 
because only 5,500 accidents occurred 
off the farm. Strangely enough, the 
most dangerous place is in the middle 
of a field, because 21,500 farm accidents 
in 1946-1947 occurred in fields and 
other outdoor parts of the farm. 

Unfortunately, almost one out of 
three of all farm accidents is due to a 
fracture, and nearly one in five is a 
sprain or strain. 

For those who are most anxious to 
avoid farm accidents, the safest pro¬ 
cedure is to do all of the farm work in 
January and arrange to stay in the 
house the rest of the year. December 
has 10 per cent more accidents than 
January,. and in order of increasing 
danger, the months are: January, 
December, June, April and August, 
March and September, July, February, 
October and May. 

The same surveys recorded damage 
from farm fires for the year ending 
June, 1947. There were approximately 
8,000 farm fires in Canada, and of these, 
3,200 occurred in the prairie provinces, 
and 400 in British Columbia. In pro¬ 
portion to number of farms, there were 
more fires in Ontario, where there were 
2,400, as compared with 3,200 for the 
prairie provinces and 1,600 in Quebec. 

The most important single cause of 
farm fires is from heating or cooking 
equipment, which was responsible for 
1,900; poor chimneys and flues caused 
800 fires; sparks on roofs that would 
burn 600; lightning 700; inflammable 
liquid 900; electric wiring 300, and other 
miscellaneous and unknown causes 
2,800. All of these Canadian farm fires 
caused a loss of $10,254,000, and only 
36.8 per cent of it could be recovered 
by insurance. 
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/oday is built 
on YESTERDAY'S 
FOUNDATION 


In the beginning men moved 
slowly . . . building strongly 
~ and surely on firm foundations. 

This bank, with over 80 years 
j#. ’ of banking experience, has helped 

to build up Canadian farming. 

Let us work with you to build for 
TODAY and TOMORROW on 
these same firm foundations. See 
our local Manager about your 
financial needs. 
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SILVERTIP'S 

CHASE 

Continued from page 9 

With terrible speed the clamor from 
the rear rolled up on them. He saw his 
mate swing her head in impatient fear 
from side to side, hunting some escape. 

The wind brought to them the smell 
of a barnyard, of man, and the thin, 
distant clamor of more dogs. The she- 
wolf would have swerved to the side, 
but Frosty drove her straight ahead. 

Of ordinary dogs he had no heed 
whatever. But those keen yelpings of 
the greyhounds from the rear he un¬ 
derstood. Even the antelope could hard¬ 
ly run faster than those lean beasts. He 
had seen them overtake and kill the 
wing-footed rabbits. And once they 
came in sight of their target, nothing 
could keep them from overtaking a pair 
of wolves, particularly wolves running 
in the open. 

Worst of all, there was the harsh 
calling of greater throats, giving forth 
notes like those of the two monsters 
which had come before Bill Gary to 
the traps. 

1JROSTY felt cornered, though still at 
* distance. The steel hand of man was 
surely closing about his throat. And it 
seemed to Frosty that the collar was 
shrinking, shutting off his breath. 

He paid no heed, therefore, to the 
smell of the barnyard and the scent of 


ing chickens had widened the entrances. 
Into one of those her trail led, and, 
crushing far back into the yielding hay, 
he suddenly found himself at her side. 
He heard her gasping. 

Terror made him cold. His body lay 
still. His heart was still, also. Some in¬ 
stinct, from the first, had told him that 
association with females is dangerous. 
Now he found himself trapped, and the 
peril of the hunt swarming in around 
him! 

The day freshened every moment. As 
the light grew stronger, the intricate 
entanglement of hay drew yellow bars 
across his vision. 

She was still. He could feel that her 
stifled breathing was choking her. He 
could feel her shuddering as she strove 
to control her gasping breath. 

He needed that silence to study the 
approach of danger. The whole hunt 
had swept down and around the corral. 
It poured on. He was sure, for a few 
moments, that it was definitely gone, 
for there was no noise close at hand 
except the shrill screeching of the little 
yellow dog, which had taken up its post 
directly in front of the hiding place of 
the two wolves. 

Then the hunt came back, as though 
the yelling of the little dog had guided 
it, The doors of the house began to 
slam, and men carrying the deadly odor 
of gunpowder and steel issued. Their 
voices were loud. The riders of the hunt 
had returned. The scent of their sweat¬ 
ing horses was strong in the nostrils of 
Frosty. The great dogs were roving here 
and there. Chickens, foraging in the 


Now came the great voices which 
Frosty had feared most of all, and 
waited for—the heavy artillery of the 
Thurston pack, which was sweeping to¬ 
ward the haystack. 

Frosty came out of the hay with a 
bound. A big pointer, right in front of 
him, received a slash that opened his 
shoulder like a knife stroke. That dog 
would run no more on this day. 

'i'HE dazzled eyes of Frosty saw men 
1 on horseback outside the corral 
fence. He saw, closer in, greyhounds 
running, and big grizzled monsters, 
covered with mouse-colored, curling 
tufts of hair exactly like the two dogs 
of Bill Gary, but even larger, if any¬ 
thing. 

The men yelled. The dogs gave tongue 
all in one voice. And the wretched little 
yellow dog that had caused all this 
crisis of danger fled screaming out of 
the path. 

That talkative busybody, the squirrel, 
betrays many a hiding animal in the 
heart of the woods. Frosty thought of 
that as he swerved around the comer of 
the haystack as fast as he could 
possibly run. 

Behind him his fleet-footed mate was 
racing. The fluff of his tail must be be¬ 
side her head. And Frosty turned the 
next corner, and the next of the stack, 
and bolted straight across the corral. 

He had simply doubled the stack, and 
was running, now, right on toward the 
®POt where he had seen the horsemen, 
because he had judged that they would 
get into motion in another direction. 


sidered, however, because no smell of 
gunpowder and steel came from them. 

In fact. Frosty gained so much by his 
doubling maneuver that he was ac¬ 
tually well beyond the entanglements of 
the corral fencing before the head of 
the dog pack got wind and sight of 
him and lurched in pursuit. 

The horsemen were coming too, scat¬ 
tering off to the side to avoid the 
fences. Rifles began to clang as Frosty 
shifted into a scattering of brush that 
worked up a steep hillside. And through 
that brush the two wolves dodged to 
the head of the hill. 

Frosty glanced at his mate, and saw 
that she was not scathed. Her eyes 
were red with labor and with terror. 
They were blank. She was incapable of 
using, now, the excellent brain which 
the god of wolves had put into her 
head. All that she could do was to fol¬ 
low blindly where her great mate led 
her. 

Her heavy meal of meat still weighted 
her down, but she was in her second 
wind. And before them stretched the 
ragged sea of the mountain uplands 
which Frosty knew so by heart, every 
corner, every hole, every den, every 
patch of brush. 

He realized, by the first faint glim¬ 
mering of hope, how utterly he had been 
lost in despair. 

IIE knew the best way to head now. 
** Just off to the right there was a 
canyon which a small stream of water 
had drilled and grooved and polished 
through the rising mountains. If they 
could get into that ravine they could 


man and the yelping of the other dogs. 
He even welcomed the thing and drove 
his unwilling mate before him straight 
down into a hollow where stood the long, 
squat shadow of a ranch house and the 
larger mass of a bam behind it. He 
only knew that he would be safe if he 
took to his heels and left his mate be¬ 
hind him to be torn by the teeth of 
the pack. 

He could not do that. The power of 
instinct checked and held him power¬ 
fully to her. He was not one to change 
his mind when danger threatened. 

So they came down into the hollow, 
and as they reached the damper, colder 
air below, they heard the forefront of 
the dog pack break over the hill behind 
them—the pointers first, and then the 
greyhounds on the leash, and then the 
lighting heavy artillery of the crew. 
Worst of all, there were beating hoofs 
of horses, and the calling of men to one 
another. And always the cursed daylight 
brightened around the rim of the wide 
horizon. 

Hd saw the entangled mazes of corral 
fencing behind him. He turned, and 
with a determined charge, drove the 
two pointers who were closest far away 
from him. They yielded ground readily, 
as always. While they lingered in the 
distance, he whirled about and leaped 
the nearest fence. His mate had already 
crawled under the lowest wire, and was 
disappearing around the corner of a 
great stack of hay that stood in the 
middle of the enclosure. 

A little yellow dog came scooting to¬ 
ward him, yapping at the top of its 
lungs splitting the night with its sharp 
ki-yiing. He swerved toward it. The 
house dog, terrified by the size and the 
imminence of that danger, dropped flat 
on the ground. 

One stroke of his teeth and Frosty 
would leave it with a smashed back, 
dead. But he disdained an enemy of 
such proportions, and hurried on as 
fast as he could leg it, until, turning 
the corner of the haystack, he was 
amazed to find that there was no sight 
of his mate before him! 

He dropped his bewildered head to¬ 
ward the ground and suddenly picked 
up her trail. It turned sharply to the 
side into one of the hollows that were 
worked under the side of the haystack, 
where cattle had fed and where scratch¬ 



early day, fled with scattering outcries 
from these marauders. And always the 
cursed dogs were giving tongue. 

Had they lost the scent in the en¬ 
tangled mazes of fresh tracks that 
crossed and recrossed the odorous 
ground of the corral? Well, the yelping 
of the little yellow dog would soon lead 
them aright. 

Yes, at this very moment there was a 
howl from a pointer, and then from 
another, right at the entrance to the 
lurking place of the wolves. 

Frosty nudged his mate with the 
shrug of a shoulder. This was the time. 
By the tightening of his muscles she 
could be able to judge that a sudden 
face attack was what he had in mind, 
and he could feel her muscles tighten¬ 
ing also. There was good stuff in her. 
She was not one to shrink from her 
duty in a great pinch like this. 


They had scattered to this side and 
to that, and the whole stream of dogs 
was in movement out of sight, around 
the big stack of hay, as Frosty and his 
mate streaked back across the corral 
and leaped the fence. 

A little wilderness of labyrinthine 
barbed wire crossed and crisscrossed 
before them, bright with newness and 
the morning light here, and red with 
rust there. And Frosty held straight on 
through the midst of that wire. The 
strands which were farthest apart he 
dived between. The lower fences he 
jumped. He knew of old that ridden 
horses will not follow across barbed 
wire, even where it is stretched low 
along the posts. 

Off to the side he saw a little boy and 
two women at the back of the house, 
throwing up their hands, yelling in 
shrill voices. They were not to be con- 


shift from one side of the narrow water 
to the other, and so delay the dogs 
which ran so well by scent. And pres¬ 
ently a horde of little branching can¬ 
yons opened to the right and to the 
left. Up one of them they could flee 
and perhaps gain safety. 

It only needed that they should first 
make the long pull of the upgrade that 
would bring them to the edge of the 
canyon wall. 

He knew the best way, and he show¬ 
ed it to his mate now. There is nothing 
so killing as an upslope, but wolves 
handle such labor better than dogs, al¬ 
most always. He felt that for the 
moment only man was to be feared, be¬ 
cause the light of the day was bright 
now, and man could use that light to 
kill from afar with the barking voice of 
a rusty rifle. 

So Frosty legged it up the slope, cut 
suddenly to the right, and found him¬ 
self running on an old Indian trail up 
the side of the valley. Sometimes that 
trail was ten feet wide. Sometimes it 
narrowed to three. Would the riders 
dare to follow on their horses? Or 
would they give up the hunt and leave 
it to the dogs to finish the day’s work? 

The trail rose in a straight line, hug¬ 
ging the great rocky wall of the ravine. 
From the outer edge of the ancient 
road the cliff dropped again hundreds 
of feet to where the little river widened 
into pools or narrowed again into ar¬ 
row-straight white rushings of water. It 
was still a good mile, a long mile, to 
the place where the trail dipped down¬ 
ward and slipped onto the level floor of 
the narrow valley. It was still a mile 
from the broken bad lands where 
Frosty and his mate could begin to 
have hope indeed. 

And before that mile was over. 
Frosty knew that he would have to 
turn and fight. 

The pointers had fallen well behind 
now. They had not the legs to keep up 
with the arrowy flight of the grey¬ 
hounds, and next to the greyhounds 
came the great fighting dogs of the 
breed of Bill Gary. The riders were also 
there, in the distance, driving their 
horses up the narrow, slippery, dan¬ 
gerous ledge with a remorseless cour¬ 
age. But they could not keep up with 
the dogs on such a grade as this. There¬ 
fore they lost ground at every turn. 
Only twice did they have a clear view 
of the fugitives and fill the air with 
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In June, 1943—as a service to Livestock 
and Poultry Producers — United Grain 
* Growers Limited started the manufacture of 
the now internationally famous FEEDS 

AND CONCENTRATES at South Edmonton, 
Alberta.* 


Farmers in Every District are 


Within the short space of five years, outstanding 
successes have been won by exhibitors, breeders and 
producers feeding EEEDS AND CON¬ 

CENTRATES which have become known through¬ 
out Canada and across the border as “The Feed of 
the Champions”—a tribute to the sheer merit of a 
product initiated and manufactured by a farmer- 
owned Co-operative. 


The latest instance of success achieved with the 
aid of feeds is recorded below: 


at their local U.G.G. ELEVATOR 


Kelburn Banker Royal, 
Grand Champion Short¬ 
horn at Chicago Inter¬ 
national 1947. Owned by 
Richardson Stock Farms, 
Winnipeg. Fed on Money- 
Maker Feed. Later sold 
for record price of $9,100. 


*Due to the war and aftermath, and the difficulty of obtaining post-war materials and supplies, distribution of MONEY-MAKER Feeds and Concentrates has had to 

be restricted to Alberta and Northern Saskatchewan points for the present. , 
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Digby Pines, Digby, N.S. 
Warmed salt-water pool, 
tennis, golf, dancing. 
Hotel accommodation or 
private cottage. 

Open June 25—Sept 10 


Bracing sea air, spark¬ 
ling Atlantic rollers to 
set you a-tingle with 
vibrant health . . . 
“Down East” days and 
“Down East” ways in 
the luxury of Canadian 
Pacific’s Eastern resort 
hotels . . . All outdoor 



The Algonquin 
St. Andrews by-the-Sea,N.B. 
Championship golf, ten¬ 
nis, dancing, riding, sea¬ 
bathing. 

Open June 24—Sept 7 


sports, fine accommo¬ 
dation, courteous ser¬ 
vice, splendid cuisine. 
Convenient rail and 
water connections for 
your holiday by the sea. 


For information and reserva¬ 
tions, consult any Canadian 
Pacific agent or write Hotel 
Manager. 



whining bits of lead that made Frosty 
shift and dodge from side to side. 

But the she-wolf was almost spent. 
Her effort to maintain a gallop sent the 
loose hide and ruff of her mane sway¬ 
ing forward above her shoulders. Her 
head was down. Her long, red tongue 
almost brushed the rocks. She ran with 
a telltale swerving as Frosty suddenly 
checked, with a snarl that told her to 
run on. 

She went on, but only at a dragging 
trot. And he, looking after her, realized 
that it was all the speed she could pos¬ 
sibly get out of her exhausted body. 
Then he turned to face the danger. 

H E was in a narrow spot in the trail 
where it was scarcely a stride 
abroad. Two dogs could come at him at 
once over this footing. Here they came 
—the two leading greyhounds, running 
as evenly as‘though on a double leash 
—magnificent thoroughbreds, the pick 
of the dog pack of Joe Thurston. The 
length of the race had put them where 
they belonged—in front. Now, very 
gamely, they bared their teeth and 
rushed in on the wolf. If they could get 
a toothhold for even a moment, the big 
fighters of the Gary breed would close 
and end Frosty’s business. 

And Frosty knew it. That was why he 
had no thought at all of his fangs at 
this moment. He simply stood braced 
until the last instant, and then he 
dived for the shoulder of the inside dog. 
His head was the entering point of the 
wedge that he drove between that grey¬ 
hound and the rock way. His shoulder 
was the heel of the wedge that hurled 
the tall dog to the side with a resistless 
impetus that knocked both it and its 
running mate over the edge of the rock. 

Their death yells ran needle-thin 
through the air and dropped at once 
into vagueness and distance. 

Frosty had no time to waste on the 
triumph. One of the Gary breed was at 
him now. Frosty went right at his head 
with a blinding slash of his teeth, and 
then with a shoulder stroke that hurl¬ 
ed him backward, head over heels. 

He slipped over the edge of the rock, 
clung by the forelegs, slowly instinct¬ 
ively crawled back to the ledge. 

His second in the pack had gone the 
way of all flesh by that time. Frosty, 
fighting for life, had cut that big fellow 
down by the forelegs and rammed him 
in turn over the edge of the rock. 

And now, at last, that best of fighting 
backs held back. They had seen their 
leaders, one by one, hurled to destruc¬ 
tion. It must have seemed to them that 
a four-footed devil was standing there, 
bristling, green fire shooting from his 
eyes. 

So they gave back, howling, snarling. 
Only the gallant, foolish greyhounds 
strove to get at the throat of the 
enemy, but found their way blocked 
by the massed formation of the Gary 
dogs, which were now at the front. 

So, for a moment, the great wolf 
stood his ground, and knew that he was 
giving his mate safe time to cross the 
top of the ledge and get down into the 
ravine beneath. And as that knowledge 
made him glance aside, he saw a thing 
that curdled his wolfish blood—-for, 
straight across the ravine, lying at ease 
on the ground, a man was leveling his 
rifle at Frosty’s heart. 

CROSTY knew that danger as well as 
* though he already felt the bullet in 
his flesh. There were two men yonder 
across the ravine, and two horses, one 
of which shone like a statue of polished 
gold. The man who lay with the rifle 
at his shoulder was the vital danger for 
the moment; his companion was erect, 
his own rifle held at the ready, and now 
he leaned and jerked the gun of the 
marksman aside. 

That rifle spoke at the same instant, 
but the bullet finished far away, and 
Frosty heard the faint thud of it 
against the rock high up the cliff. He 
saw the marksman spring to his feet. 
He heard the thin, distant voices of 
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dispute blowing toward him. 

And even the heart of the wolf knew 
that it was very strange indeed that 
men should interfere with one another 
when it came to the making of a kill. 

For his own part, there was a hol¬ 
low thrill of joy in his heart, and he 
ran on with lightened body and 
strengthened legs. Behind him the dis¬ 
heartened pack of dogs had begun to 
snarl and quarrel with one another. 
The voices of their owners yelled far 
away; and so Frosty ran over the peak 
of the trail and sloped down the farther 
side into the bottom of the ravine, 
where his mate was already cantering. 

Above him, to the right side of the 
ravine, he saw the two hunters had 
mounted. A big man with a bare head 
rode the golden stallion, and on the 
bare head of the man there were two 
faintly gleaming spots of silver, just 
over the temples, and exactly like the 
sheen of incipient horns that begin to 
break out from the head of a deer. 

The rough edge of the cliff shut out 
the view of those two riders for a 
moment, and Frosty was glad to forget 
them. The newness of his escape from 
imminent danger was still a bewilder¬ 
ment in his mind. It was as though his 
throat had been crushed in the grip of 
a mighty enemy who, unharmed, had 
suddenly relented. 

But there is no relenting in the wil¬ 
derness. To slay is to do right, and to 
destroy the enemy is the first duty. 

So when Frosty came to the stagger¬ 
ing form of his mate, he looked upon 
her almost as a visionary thing—a thing 
that a young cub may daydream or see 
in the sweeping, tossing spray of a 
waterfall in summer. She was unreal. 
The reality remained back there on the 
trail where the dog pack had confront¬ 
ed him, and where the rifle had pointed 
at his heart. 

He ran up the main ravine, twice 
springing across the little run of water, 
leaping from stone to stone that jutted 
above the surface'; and his mate, obedi¬ 
ently, though on failing legs, followed 
him. Then he came to the place where 
the many smaller ravines split away 
from the throat of the main valley; and 
at the same time, far away behind him, 
he heard the full current of the hunt¬ 
ing pack enter the valley. 

It would take those dogs, no matter 
how keen, some time to pick up the 
trail which he had entangled in the 
lower valley for them. And while they 
were puzzling over that, he and his 
mate would be scampering to safety in 
the labyrinth of canyons that cut up 
the back country. 

He turned, therefore, down the first 
small ravine to his right. 

She ran with slaver falling from her 
long, red tongue. Her eyes seemed 
swollen; they were closed to mere slits, 
and showed like unlighted glass. Her 
coat stood up raggedly, like the coat of 
a wolf that has been through a fright¬ 
ful winter of famine. Mud and dust 
covered her. Her heart was breaking, 
as Frosty very well knew, but where a 
weaker spirit would have given up and 
crawled into the first hole, she kept to 
her work right valiantly. She was the 
sort of steel of which the right wolf- 
hood should be made, Frosty knew. 

He knew, too that his example and 
his presence were what finally sustained 
her during this last effort, and there¬ 
fore he trotted cheerfully in the front, 

\ looking back now and again over his 
shoulder toward her. 

He was looking back in this manner 
as they rounded a sharp corner of the 
ravine, and he was surprised to see her 
stop short. 

Was she about to die of weariness, as 
he had seen a hunted rabbit die? 

He glanced ahead, and then he un¬ 
derstood. 

For there stood the golden stallion 
with the big rider on his back, and the 
man was swinging a rope and calling, to 
his smaller, darker companion: 

“We’ll take him alive! Don’t shoot, 
Alec!” 
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A LEXANDER Gary, his rifle leveled That was danger, but it was a smaller 
** from his shoulder, exclaimed in danger than the rifle. This was the 
answer: “If you get that wolf on a same man, also, who had pulled the 
rope, you’ll wish that you’d daubed the rifle away from its line of Are upon the 
rope on the devil, sooner! Lemme put first occasion. 

some lead in him. That’s the only way That was why Frosty, compelled to 
to handle him! Let me shoot, Silver!” make a choice between dangers, ran 
“Keep that rifle to yourself!” thun- much closer to the man with the swing - 
dered Silver. “Don’t shoot!” ing rope, and as he ran, paid no heed 

His voice rang and roared through to Jim Silver, but turned all his green- 
the narrows of the canyon as poor eyed fury, all of his hatred, toward 
Frosty and his mate halted again, he Alec Gary. 

crowding back to her. And as he came in between the dan- 

His heart was failing him at last. Be- ger of the pair it seemed to Frosty that 
fore him were two men, reeking with the hateful steel collar that had been 
the fatal taint of gunpowder and steel; fastened upon him by the will of man 
two men, nearer to him than ever man now drank up all of the heat of the 
had been before. And the sun was full blazing sun and scalded his neck, 
and strong upon the scene, and what He was through the gap, though the 
could keep death from Frosty now? rifle still pointed at him, though the 
Then he heard, well in the distance, whistle of the swinging rope had been 
the cry of the dog pack in the outer in his very ear. 

valley. In a few moments it would drift He was through, and his mate was 
in and follow this canyon. There were safely at his heels! 
dogs, and behind the dogs there were Perhaps they had let him go as a 
armed hunters. From that danger there wild cat lets a captured squirrel creep a 
would be no escape, whereas once be- little way from her terrible claws as she 
fore these men had pointed a gun at pretends to look the other way, all the 
him, and yet he had run to safety. while lashing her silken flanks with her 

So, making his choice, Frosty threw tail in an ecstasy of savage exultation, 



A few long poles wrapped with woven wire protects a straw pile 
satisfactorily from wastage by livestock . 


his mate one bi’ief, snarling admonition, and hate, and rage, and triumph, 
and started right up the canyon toward Perhaps these men were playing with 
the two riders. him and would strike him dead at the 

The she-wolf lurched after him. She moment he thought he had come to 
was so far gone that she would have safety, 
followed the command of Frosty over a 

precipice blindly. It was all death to ALEC GARY was groaning: “If you 
her. It had been death almost from the A won’t let me shoot, then daub the 

moment that the two pointers began to rope on him. There’s the steel collar on 

yell on the trail. It had been death on his neck, and the location of the mine’s 

the run through the hills, death in the inside the collar. Jim Silver, are you 

hiding of the haystack, death in run- goin’ to let a million dollars of mean- 

ning through the fencing of the corrals, ness and wolf run right by you?” 

death in the agony of long labor up the “I can’t put the rope on him!” ex- 
Indian trail, and now it was doubly claimed Silver in answer. “He’s too full 
death and doubly bitter since, for a of nerve. He had plenty of run in him. 
moment, there had been a little hope He could have crawled up the side of 
of life. one of these rock walls, but he wouldn’t 

But she ran heavily after her lord leave his mate. He’s a hero, Alec. I can’t 
and master. touch him—today, I can’t!” 

He was like a lord and master now All that Frosty knew was that a man’s 

more than ever before. He had erected voice had given him security. Twice, on 

his mane. He had thrown his head high, a single day, his life had been saved by 

His eyes were balls of green fire as he that same man. Frosty could not at- 

threatened the two men to this side tribute motives, but he could under¬ 
and that. stand facts.' You may be sure that he 

Before him he saw the glimmering was very glad that he had run as close 
of the bright steel barrel of Alec Gary’s as possible to Silver and as far as pos- 
rifle. The weapon was still at the sible from Gary! 

shoulder of Alec, and he groaned with And behind him, Silver was saying: 
eagerness as he got, through the sights, “I’m sorry, Alec. But I couldn’t do it. 

a dead bead on the great wolf. Not if that collar were worth a million 

And on the other side of the narrow mines. If I’d roped Frosty, we would 
way, inescapably close, sat the man have had to kill him before we could 

with the silver gleam in the hair above have quieted him down. There was no 

his temples. He was swinging a rope, room to run him and choke him down— 

opening the noose in it. The thing sang not in this narrow ravine. And—man, 
softly in the air. It was thin as a man, he came right under the noose of 
shadow, and it whipped a frail ghost my rope. He ran so close to me that it 
of a shadow over the ground as the looked as though he was asking me for 
rider whirled it. mercy—trusting me!” 
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MR. FARMER, IT’S UP TO YOU HOW!! 

This is Your Opportunity 
To Help Yourself!! 

Legislation is before Parliament at Ottawa to extend government 
monopoly of wheat marketing to include oats and barley. If enacted 
YOU WILL BE COMPELLED TO SELL YOUR OATS AND BARLEY 
AS WELL AS YOUR WHEAT TO THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD. 

However, to make this monopoly effective, it may be necessary that 
each provincial legislature pass a law permitting this government' 
monopoly. 

So this is your opportunity to protest against the extension of the 
monopoly. You were not given an opportunity to protest against the 
wheat' monopoly. But You Can AND SHOULD make protest now. 
Those who favour the monopoly are working tooth and nail to get 
control over your grain. You must fight against them with all your 
might. 

IF YOU DON’T PROTEST NOW, and your neighbours, of like mind, 
don’t protest now, you may have only yourself to blame. Provincial 
Legislatures may fall in line with Parliament and all those dependent 
upon grain growing for a living will be absolutely in the power of 
political pressure groups and so-called “farm leaders.” 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has endeavored to show 
wheat growers what monopoly has cost them. Controlling 
prices for'wheat was a war measure. Nobody grumbled 
about that. But the monopoly was extended to peace times 
without even asking the consent of wheat growers, who, as 
a result, have lost hundreds of millions of dollars. They 
shouldered the burden, instead of it being paid by ALL 
THE TAXPAYERS. 

If the Government monopoly is extended to oats and 
barley another link will be forged in the grain grower’s 
Chain of Bondage. 

YOU SHOULD LOOK AHEAD 

It is the future, not the past, that is now most important to farmers. 
Think of the dangers that threaten you. No man, and no group of 
men, is WISE enough or GOOD enough TO BE TRUSTED WITH 
UNRESTRICTED POWER. “All power tends to corrupt . . . absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” 

Your wheat is now marketed at POLITICAL PRICES and for 
POLITICAL PURPOSES. Oats and barley are subject to even more 
political pressure; and since VOTING POWER RESTS WITH CON¬ 
SUMERS, there will be a constant political battle between producers 
and consumers . . . and PRODUCERS WILL BE THE LOSERS. 

The Grain Exchange has done, and is doing all that it 
can to uphold the farmer’s Freedom of Choice in selling 
his grain. Let those farmers who wish to sell through the 
Wheat Board do so; but demand the Right to sell your 
grain when, where and to whom you choose at prevailing 
market prices. 


If you are Opposed to Government Monopoly and Compulsion 

ACT QUICKLY BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 

Write at once, or, better still, WIRE your Provincial Representative 
in Regina, Edmonton or Winnipeg. State your strong objection to ex¬ 
tending Government monopoly to oats and barley. Tell him you want 
freedom to choose between selling to the Wheat Board or on the free 
and open market, whichever is most profitable to you. Get neighbours 
who agree with your views to do it. The more protests received, the 
better. This may be your last opportunity to help yourself and keep 
politics out of your grain, but you must ACT QUICKLY—OTHERWISE 
YOUR PROTEST WILL BE TOO LATE. 

WRITE FOR THIS FREE PAMPHLET 

We have published a pamphlet “Just a Minute with the Grain 
Exchange.” It shows what CONTROL OF WHEAT has cost Western 
farmers, and will indicate what can happen to control of oats and 
barley. Fill out and mail the coupon below and a copy will be sent 
BY RETURN, POSTPAID. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please send me your pamphlet “Just a Minute with The Grain Exchange.” 
I, myself, may have some questions to ask you. 


FULL 


NAME 


(please print) 


FULL ADDRESS 


(please print) 
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Alec Gary, grey and drawn of face, 
exhausted by violent emotions, stared 
at his companion. 

“Jim,” he said, “everybody knows 
that you’re the best fellow in the world. 
Everybody understands that. But what’s 
in your head today, I can’t tell. I 
thought you and I were hunting a 
wolf!” 

“We are,” said Jim Silver contritely. 
“I’ve been a fool. We’re hunting a 
cattle-killing devil of a lobo. No matter 
how big and handsome and brave he is, 
I’ll never be a fool like this again, Alec. 
Only—something came over me twice 
today. I forgot he was just a wolf. I 
thought of him just as a brave fellow 
in danger, in the last ditch.” 

T HURSTON and his pack of dogs, with 
Truman, the rancher, to back him 
up, and with the patient and intelligent 
assistance of Barry Christian and Duff 
Gregor, kept after Frosty steadily. 

In seven days they actually ran the 
great wolf seven times. They ran Frosty 
high above timber line over snow and 
ice; they ran him in the tangles of the 
canyon that split the lower heights of 
the Blue Waters. But for a week they 
had no sight of his mate. Frosty came 
out alone and faced the hunt and ran 
it breathless. 

There were certain things to notice. 
The first day had cost a lot of dog 
flesh from his pack, but it had afforded 
a chance to do some shooting at Frosty. 

The second day there were three 
chances to open on Frosty with rifles, 
and it seemed probable that he had 
been wounded. The third day they had 
only a few glimpses of him in the dis¬ 
tance. The fourth day they ran the 
pack by scent only, the greyhounds led 
behind on leashes to save their valuable 
and arrowy speed for the right moment. 
And on that day another dog out of the 
pack was killed—a big and wise pointer. 
The fifth day again they hunted Frosty 
without sight of his valuable head. They 
lost another pointer and one of the 
Gary dogs that day. They lost three of 
them on the sixth day, and four on the 
seventh. The very heart had been cut 
out of Joe Thurston’s pack. He had to 
send back for more dogs. 

But he locked his jaw and said that 
he would keep on along those lines if it 
took him all summer. 

Barry laid his long-fingered hand on 
the shoulder of Thurston and said in 
his gentlest voice: 

“It won’t take you all summer. It 
won’t take you another week. There 
may be something left of you, but your 
dogs will all be gone. Look!” 

He sat down cross-legged by the 
camp fire and took out a notebook and 
began to sketch in it. 

“He got the first dogs on the ledge. 
Call that luck. He was hanging back for 
his mate, that day, and he just hap¬ 
pened to find a place to make a last 
stand at the very moment that he need¬ 
ed it. 

“The second day the dogs were still 
working him pretty close, but already 
he had learned to leave the she-wolf 
behind him. We had a look at him a 
few times through the sights of our 
rifles. The third day we had only a 
glimpse. And since, the dogs have had 
his scent now and then, and we’ve had 
his prints to look at now and then. Not 
so often, either, because you notice that 
he prefers to run on hard rock now? 
The sun burns the scent off rock in a 
short time, and he knows it. Rock won’t 
take the print of a wolf’s paw, and he 
knows that, too. Every day we work 
him, we’re teaching him how to beat 
us. The fourth day, he begins to teach 
us that he knows his lesson. Here, look 
at this.” 

He showed the sketch which his rapid 
pencil had made—a little thicket of 
brush on a vast, rock mountainside. 

U/"VNE of the pointers runs ahead of 
'-'the rest, and Frosty waits for him 
and makes the kill, and then goes 
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ahead. See how the kill was made— 
one long rip right across the throat. 
Knocked the dog flat with a shoulder 
stroke first, I suppose. Then Frosty 
doesn’t stay there to exult over the 
kill. He runs right on and we see no 
more of him. Neither does the pack. 

“The next day, he gets two dogs. He 
waits for them on the far side of a 
ford. When the first dog gets across, 
Frosty pops out of these rocks and 
slaughters him. While he’s killing that 
one, another of your fighting strength 
gets across, and Frosty handles him, 
too. See how it’s done. Big dogs— 
scientific fighters, all of ’em. But 
Frosty knows how to lay them out. 
Would you fight a duel with a French¬ 
man who has been educated all his life 
to use a sword? That’s what it means 
when any dog gets up against Frosty. 
Brains, and strength, and teeth that 
will bite through steel, it seems. 

“The next day, you lose three dogs. 
At different places along the trail. In a 
dark lane through a patch of big 
woods—in the narrows of a ravine—in 
a huge tangle of brush like a jungle. 
You see, Frosty is beginning to know 
this pack as well as he knows these 
mountains. He knows how fast the pack 
can run and how long it will take him 
to get to the next cover. He’s enjoying 
the game now. The pack is running 
after him, but Frosty is doing the 
hunting. 

“Then comes today. He leads the 
pack through the tunnel of a long 
cave. In the dark he turns around, and 
two of the best dogs never come out. 
He takes the pack right back to the 
ford where he had fought them before, 
and there he slaughters two more. 
Notice that every day he grows bolder 
and bolder, turns to fight more and 
more often. And yet never lets us get 
within sight of him.” 

He finished his sketching and folded 
his notebook. 

Joe Thurston, his coffee cup on his 
knee, stared at the fire with a small, 
grim smile, and said nothing. 

Truman got up and stretched him¬ 
self. 

“We’re beaten,” he muttered, under 
his breath. 

Thurston’s voice snipped into that 
sentence sharply. 

“You may be beaten, I’m not. Not 
while the dogs last,” he said. 

Big Duff Gregor was usually a silent 
partner in these conversations, only 
turning his head now and again to 
wait for wisdom from Barry Christian. 
But now he ventured: 

“It looks like a cooked job. What’s 
the good of wasting our lives? Besides, 
there may be trouble—” 

He let his voice die away, because 
the sharp glance of Christian had 
checked him. 

Truman, shrugging his shoulders, re¬ 
marked that he would take a walk 
through the woods before he turned in, 
and added that he would start back to 
his ranch in the morning. 

As soon as the rancher was gone, 
Thurston declared: “You fellows have 
scared Truman off the trail. That’s all 
right. I don’t care if everybody’s scared 
off the trail. I stick to it. What’s the 
trouble that Gregor is afraid of?” 

“Gregor believes in luck; he thinks 
that we’ve got bad luck permanently 
on our trail now,” put in Christian, be¬ 
fore Gregor could speak. 

Thurston laughed, and the sound was 
like the snarling of one of his dogs. 

“I know another kind of trouble that 
you fellows don’t want any part of,” he 
said. “Big Jim Silver and a fellow 
named Gary are still drifting around 
through the mountains, trying to cut 
into this game. And you don’t want 
him to sight you. Is that it?” 

Christian was rubbing his hands 
slowly together, nodding, but what he 
said was: ' 

“Doesn’t it occur to you, Thurston, 
that I may be able to make something 
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out of this wolf hunt that will settle 
the score between me and Jim Silver? 
I know that Silver’s in this part of the 
world, but he probably doesn’t know 
that I’m around. Thurston, Truman, 
and a couple of strangers. That’s all he’s 
prepared for. But we’ll never bag Jim 
Silver the way we’re going about 
things now.” 

Thurston turned his head and wait¬ 
ed, his expression poisonously cold. 

‘‘Go on, chief,” urged Gregor, soften¬ 
ing his voice as though he feared to 
break the current of the thoughts of 
Christian. 


B UT the great outlaw continued to 
stare into the distance where the 
mountains sprang up out of the night 
and pierced the last color in the sky. 

At last he said: “There’s a way of 
doing the thing, I think. We can get 
Frosty. We can get Jim Silver, too. But 
not by tackling either of them di¬ 
rectly.” 

Duff Gregor looked with a quick, 
small smile toward Thurston, as though 
he wanted to call Thurston’s attention 
and bid him be ready for an idea that 
would be worth hearing. 

Then Barry Christian said: “Silver 
trails the wolf, and the wolf trails its 
mate. We can’t catch Frosty by fair 
means, so we’ll catch him by foul. We’ll 
get the she-wolf alive and keep her, 
then Frosty will have to come to us. 
Silver will have to come to us, too. 
We’ll have to try to be ready.” 

He turned his face from the moun¬ 
tains and smiled at the fire, and his 
eyes glowed. Thurston had jumped up 
from his place. He glared at Christian 
for a moment. Then he began to walk 
up and down with short, quick steps. 

“I wish you’d thought of it before,” 
he said. “I’d be in a thousand dollars 
worth of dogs, by this time—and may¬ 
be we’d have both the wolves drying 
by the Are.” 

“It’s no easy job to get the she-wolf. 
She never appears any more,” sug¬ 
gested Duff Gregor. 

“She’ll sure appear tomorrow, 
though,” said Thurston through his 
teeth. 

As a matter of fact, she did appear 
on the morrow. Thurston found an old 
set of her tracks and worked the dogs 
down the line to a dugout which was 
rank with the smell of the wolves. Out 
of that dugout the pack got the scent 
of the she-wolf, and though it was 
crossed and recrossed by the sign of 
Frosty, it seemed as though the dogs 
were glad to forget all about that 
destroyer. The pack hung closely to the 
traces of Frosty’s mate and, late in the 
afternoon, suddenly she ran out of 
cover a half mile ahead of the pointers. 

Big Frosty was there beside her, but 
only for a moment; then he disappear¬ 
ed into brush, heading off to the right, 
while his mate kept straight ahead. 

Joe Thurston cursed with hearty 
amazement, for Frosty’s intention of 
pulling the pack after him while the 
she-wolf ran free was perfectly ap¬ 
parent. 
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But on this day, Frosty’s luck was 
out. He had read human minds very 
well, indeed, but he could not guess the 
device which Barry Christian had 
brought into the game. 

Right past the sign of Frosty’s diverg¬ 
ing trail ran the pack, with the grey¬ 
hound shooting out into the lead to¬ 
ward the point where the other wolf 
had disappeared. 

There were two burning miles, then 
the riders brought their foaming horses 
in view of a big rock under which 
Frosty’s mate had taken her stand, at 
bay. She had not the foot to distance 
the greyhounds, of course, and she had 
not the shiftiness to dodge them, as 
Frosty would have done. 

She had laid one of them writhing on 
the ground; the others, in a close semi¬ 
circle, edged in gradually on the rav¬ 
ing, green-eyed beauty. 

Barry Christian rode right through 
the dogs and landed the noose of his 
lariat over her neck just as she whirled 
to make a break for liberty. 

Thurston kept the dogs off. Duff 
Gregor landed another rope on the big 
she-wolf. In 30 seconds she was choked 
to a stagger, muzzled, hobbled, and 
ready to be dragged wherever her cap- 
tors wished. 

Through the swirl of dust, Thurston 
looked down at their prize. 

“There’s the difference between hunt¬ 
ing an ordinary wolf and tackling 
Frosty,” he said. “We’ve got her in one 
day. We wouldn’t get him in one year. 
Not with an army.” 

There was a peculiar answer to that 
speech, for from the opposite side of 
the valley, unseen among the woods, a 
wolf gave voice to a great, deep-throat¬ 
ed lament. They knew it was Frosty 
mourning for his mate. 

JIM SILVER lay out on the edge of a 

bluff with a field glass pressed to his 
eyes. He studied the opposite slope for a 
time, then he sat up and passed the 
glass to Alec Gary. 

“Take your turn,” he said. “I think 
it’s Frosty’s mate. She’s chained there. 
I could see the glitter of the chain.” 

Gary studied the picture in turn. 
The powerful glasses picked up the 
farther mountainside and brought it 
suddenly closer. It expanded the clear¬ 
ing. He saw the white-headed stump 
where a tree had been newly felled. He 
saw the glistening of an axe. And in 
the middle of a patch of sunset that 
sloped from the west over the heads 
of the pines, he made out the big wolf 
that stalked restlessly up and down. A 
snaky streak of light coiled and re¬ 
coiled and followed the captive. That 
was the chain, of course. 
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“Looks tall,” said Gary. “But I 
couldn’t spot it as Frosty’s mate.” 

“I think so,” said Jim Silver. “Dark 
above and pale below. She sat down 
while I was watching her, and the 
breast was almost white. Those are the 
markings of Frosty’s mate. Listen!” 

There was a sudden clamor of the 
voices of dogs. The noise fell away on 
one yelping sound as though a whip 
had been used. 

“And that’s the pack!” suggested 
Alec Gary. 

He lowered the field glasses and shad¬ 
ed his eyes with his hand as though in 
that manner it would be easier to see 
the truth. All his lean, dark, handsome 
face showed the strain. 

“That’s the pack,” he went on. “It’s 
the same lot of people who have been 
hunting Frosty with the dogs.” 

“The same lot,” said Silver. “Who 
are they?” 

Gary glanced at him and waited. He 
was always waiting on Silver, as upon 
the knowledge of a superior being. It 
was not merely that deference that had 
caused Silver to feel an affection for 
him. All during the ardors of the hunt, 
above timber line and below, through 
all sorts of weather, the patience and 
the endurance of Gary had been all 
that a man could ask for. There seemed 
to be in him none of the brute that 
had appeared in his uncle, Bill Gary. 
In Alec Gary the blood stream had run 
pure and clear. In every way the work 
had been difficult, and a dozen times, as 
they toiled and moiled to make out the 
trail, they had heard the clamor of the 
dog pack sweep by in the distance, 
hurrying miles away, and driving out 
of his den, once more, the great wolf 
for whom they hunted. But Gary had 
never complained. 

“I don’t know who they might be,” 
said Gary. “Except what I’ve guessed 
before—that it’s Thurston’s pack.” 

“Tell me,” said Silver. “Do you know 
Thurston?” 

“I’ve seen him. That’s about all.” 

“What sort of a reputation?” 

“Mean—but straight.” 

“Really straight? Too straight to 
throw in with a pair of crooks?” 

“What sort of crooks?” asked Alec 
Gary. 

“A crook like Barry Christian, for 
instance?” 

Slowly Gary shook his head. 

«MO,” he said. “Thurston comes of 
decent people. I’ve seen his daugh¬ 
ter. She’s the right stuff. No, I don’t 
think that he’d throw in with Christian. 
I’m sure he wouldn’t. No decent man 
would, because everybody knows what 
Christian is and how he’s deviled you.” 

“Somewhere,” mused Silver, “Barry 
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Christian and Gregor are in the moun¬ 
tains on the trail of Frosty. They are 
unless I’m entirely wrong. Christian 
knows what’s inside that Red Cross 
collar. And he isn’t the sort of a fellow 
to give up the job until he’s put his 
hands on the treasure.” 

“Suppose he knew that you were 
after Frosty, too. Would he still keep 
at the job?” asked Gary. 

“He’d keep at the job. He’s not afraid 
of me, if that’s what you mean,” 
answered Silver. 

“No? Then why does he run away 
from you?” 

“Because he’s like a beast of prey. 
Doesn’t fight until he’s pretty sure of 
winning. He wants an advantage before 
he throws his hat into the ring. But if 
you think that Thurston wouldn’t 
throw in with Christian—why, then it 
would be safe enough for you to go 
over there and find out just who owns 
that dog pack. Because, Alec, whoever 
it is will probably have Frosty by the 
leg before many days.” 

“You mean,” answered Gary, “that 
they’ll cover the ground with traps and 
that Frosty will walk over those traps 
to get to his mate?” 

“That’s what I mean. Has Frosty ever 
failed to stand by her, so far?” 

“No,” agreed Alec Gary. “He’s a 
regular lion when it comes to standing 
up for her.” 

“He’ll keep away for a while, per¬ 
haps. And when he comes in, first of 
all, he’ll smell the traps and clear off. 
But finally he’ll close his eyes and take 
a chance. It will be the last chance that 
he ever takes.” 

Gary nodded. 

“And that,” said Silver, “will be the 
end of the trail. The people who catch 
the wolf will be sure to examine the col¬ 
lar he’s wearing. They’ll open the little 
compartment. They’ll find the message 
about the mine. They’ll get the fortune 
that ought to be yours, Alec, and you’ll 
have all of this work for nothing.” 

Gary squinted at the distance, a way 
that all mountain men have when they 
are in earnest thought. 

“Not for nothing,” he answered. “I’ve 
learned to know you, Jim. That’s 
enough for me.” 

Silver smiled at him. “Ride down 
there and take a look at that camp, 
will you?” he asked. “You can be back 
here before the twilight’s very deep. You 
haven’t pulled the saddle off your horse 
yet, and Parade has started grazing al¬ 
ready.” 

The stallion, hearing his name, tossed 
up his head and looked anxiously to¬ 
ward his master, scented the wind, 
made sure that all was well on all sides, 
and resumed his grazing. 

“I’ll have the camp made and the fire 
started,” said Silver. “I’ll have the meat 
cooked before you get back.” 

“I’ll be here again before dark,” 
agreed Gary. “And we ought to know 
who those people are. Jim, you really 
think that they’ll get Frosty?” 

“They will,” said Silver. “We’re as 
good as beaten now. They had the 
brains to tackle the problem on its 
easier side. I never thought of doing 
that.” 

Gary sighed. But without making the 
least complaint, he swung into the 
saddle and rode off down the hillside. 

S ILVER watched him for a short 
time. The way led steeply down into 
the valley and then up through a thick¬ 
ness of pines toward the clearing. Al¬ 
ready the clearing was lost in thick 
shadows as the sun dropped lower down 
in the west. 

It was the moment of the day 
which Silver liked best of all, next to 
the pure, still colors of the dawn. If he 
had been alone, he would have stood 
motionless, watching the day end and 
the fires of it soak out into the dim 
vapors of the night, but Gary was not 
accustomed to living like a wild Indian, 
and needed at least two good meals a 
day, with three preferred. 


So Silver, with a sigh, turned to the 
cookery. 

He could not help wishing to find, one 
day, a man like himself, capable of en¬ 
joying life even if there were only one 
meal a day—yes, or once in two days, 
if necessary—a man with all of his ap¬ 
petites perfectly under control, except 
that passionate and urgent appetite for 
the wilderness. He had never found a 
man of that sort. He was reasonably 
sure that he never zoould find one. In 
the whole course of his life he had 
found one living creature that he felt 
was like himself—and that was the 
great stallion, Parade. He did not own 
Parade. He had simply formed a part¬ 
nership with the horse. Of men, there 
was of course Taxi—but Taxi was not 
a blood brother. Whatever the affection 
between them might be, they were total 
opposites. 

These were the rather gloomy 
thoughts of Jim Silver as he broke up 
some wood for the camp fire, and cut 
a number of small twigs to serve as 
spits for the rabbit meat. Young Alec 
Gary, with an accurate rifle, had picked 
off two jack rabbits that afternoon. 
They had been partially dressed, im¬ 
mediately after the killing, of course. 
Now Silver finished the cutting up of 
the meat and arranged it on the spits 
around the handful of flame. 

That, and salt and cold water, would 
be their fare. And perhaps a few bits 
of hard-tack. Ample for Silver, but 
starvation diet for Gary, as Silver well 
knew. 

Parade posted himself to windward 
of the fire and close in toward it. 

At a greater distance he could find 
far better grazing, free from the brush, 
but Parade always chose the strategic 
position rather than the one where he 
could fill his stomach most easily. Now, 
as he grazed, whether his head was 
down or up, he would be continually on 
guard. And even'when he lay down to 
sleep, his senses would not be totally 
closed. His nostrils would still be drink¬ 
ing the wind and sifting the messages 
that were borne on it to his subcon¬ 
scious brain. His keen ears would be 
listening for the sound of feet or of 
distant voices. And, at the first token of 
peril, he would be up and snort and 
stamp beside his master until Jim 
Silver wakened. 

He made a better sentinel than a 
dozen trained men, and Silver trusted 
the horse more in dangerous country. 
Though, for that matter, all country 
was dangerous where Jim Silver rode. 
His friends made much noise, but they 
were always at a distance. His enemies 
were apt to be on his trail. 

He was thinking of these things, 
more gloomily than ever, when he was 
aware that the twilight had ended. The 
meat he had been turning on the spits 
was now browned and ready for eating. 
He wrapped that meat in some clean 
leaves, stood up, and cast one guilty 
glance toward the stars. He felt that 
he had been asleep at his post, indulg¬ 
ing in useless reflections. 

For well before this, his friend should 
have returned. 

He went to the brow of the hill over¬ 
looking the deep valley, and stared in 
the direction of the clearing. It was 
invisible now. The trees seemed to 
march in unbroken ranks up the op¬ 
posite steep slope. Only on the ridge 
they bristled against the dim back¬ 
ground of the starlight. 

There Silver waited, watching, listen¬ 
ing. 

The fact that there was no firelight 
from the opposite clearing was sus¬ 
picious enough, for people were still 
there. At least, the dogs were there. 
Even now Silver heard a short, eager 
yelping that floated faintly to him on 
the thin mountain air. 

Danger was in that air, and he knew 
that he would have to go straight on 
to investigate the source of it. He 
saddled Parade and rode at once into 
the deeper night of the valley. 

To Be Continued 
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The Party Line Telephone 

Everyone knows listening is wrong but they will do it 
By HARRY J. BOYLE 


T HERE was something missing in 
the kitchen. My father noticed it 
the moment he came in the door 
from doing the evening chores. 
“What happened to the telephone?” 
he demanded. 

Mother pretended to be very busy 
around the stove as she replied, “The 
lineman was here and I ... oh ... I 
had him move it into the front hall.” 

“It’ll be kind of cold in there in the 
wintertime won’t it?” he said, but I 
noticed a smile around the corners of 
his mouth. 

“It was a plagued nuisance dingling 
away here in the kitchen all the time,” 
replied Mother as she put the platter 
of meat on the table, “Supper’s on. 
Come and eat now. Harry did you wash 
your hands?” 

The latter was purely a routine ques¬ 
tion because she had seen me at the 
washstand. It served to drop the whole 
matter of the telephone. 

I was amused by the incident because 
the evening before, a cattle buyer had 
called on my Dad. They sat in the kit¬ 
chen, because it was winter-time, and 
since we were not expecting company 
there was no fire in the heater in the 
front room. The telephone rang . . . 
three longs and two shorts. There was 
a family exchange of glances. 

It was Thursday evening and time 
for Sally Benson’s boy friend to phone 
her from town. She was the school¬ 
teacher, engaged to the hardware clerk 
in town, and the roads had been 
blocked for a month. He telephoned 
every Thursday and everybody on the 
party-line listened. It was as good as a 
continued story in a weekly farm paper. 
We would sit around quietly, and 
Mother with her hand over the mouth¬ 
piece and the earphone to her ear 
would listen, turning around every so 
often to toss back a choice tid-bit of 
gossip like . . . “Old Tom Kennedy, that 
used to work at Akins’ store died today 
... he says he misses her terribly . . . 
Hmph! The very idea. He wants her to 
go and visit him in town over the week¬ 
end.” 

T HE Thursday evening that the cattle- 
drover came we missed our weekly in¬ 
stalment of the party-line romance. 
After that, if we had company and 
there was an interesting ring on the 
telephone, Mother would sit still for a 
few moments and then get up and start 
looking around as if there was some¬ 
thing she had misplaced. Then she 
would walk into the front room and 
tip-toe through the far door into the 
hallway and then back to the telephone. 
She always had a sweater handy in the 
front hallway for such emergencies. We 
could always tell when she reached the 
telephone . . . because there was one 
squeaky board she never seemed able to 
miss. 

After living in the country for a time, 
you got that you could almost sense the 
calls to listen in on. Two longs and one 


short was no good. Tom Dyment was a 
bachelor and he used his telephone 
strictly for business. Four longs was a 
good one because there were three teen¬ 
age girls at the Thomson place and 
they had boy friends. Everybody lis¬ 
tened to two longs and two shorts. That 
was Jack MacVicars and he was insur¬ 
ance agent, justice of the peace, pound 
keeper and secretary of the school 
board. You could hear about a fire or a 
theft or possibly a case of cattle that 
had strayed or even the name c? the 
new school teacher. , , 

Abbie Jenkins was a notorious lis¬ 
tener. Her telephone was placed at a 
convenient place on the wall so that she 
could sit down and concentrate on her 
listening. She also had a great clock and 
the ticking sound of it provided a back¬ 
ground. She would never admit listen¬ 
ing to the telephone and would often 
comment on what a terrible habit it 
was. Father tricked her ■ once however 
by suddenly stopping his telephone 
conversation and saying, VAbbie your 
clock is wrong.” Before she had time to 
collect her wits she exclaimed, “It is not. 
I set it this morning by the,school bell.” 
Abbie was horrified and the community 
had a wonderful laugh. 

T HE strange part about the party line 
is the fact that everybody listens in 
... but very, very few ever admit that 
they do. On the other hand if there’s 
a hint of tragedy . . . somebody sick, or 
a fire, just listen to them chiming in 
without any thought of preserving their 
declarations of “no listening.” 

Possibly, women are more inclined to 
cover up the fapt that they listen. I re¬ 
member my father picking up the re¬ 
ceiver one day, after the \Jenkins’ ring 
went in. He wanted to know if it were 
Ab. Richards phoning to say when he 
could come and do the threshing. It 
was Ab, who said, “I’ll be along to do 
your threshing first thing in the morn¬ 
ing. If you got a day’s work I’ll go right 
along to the Boyles next morning.” My 
father had no compunction about say- 
ine, “Thanks Ab.” and then he said, 
“Tilly, will you tell Pete I want him 
morning after next for threshing and 
the rest of you . . . Martha, Rachel . . . 
Mary . . . Grace . . . tell the men I’ll 
be threshing after Tom Jenkins.” 

He just picked out the ones who didn’t 
trade work with Jenkins but who did 
with him. It worked too. They were 
around for the threshing .. . but nobody 
would think of mentioning how they 
found out. 

Listening isn’t such a bad habit. I 
can remember as a very small boy when 
my mother took sick. Father called the 
doctor and within an hour, four of the 
neighborwomen came along to help. 
They didn’t mention how they knew 
there was a sickness at our place . . . 
and father didn’t comment on it. He 
was mighty glad they had come. So was 
I, after sampling his food. 
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C. GORDON COCKSHUTT 
Fifth member of the ’family’ to share in 
COCKSHUTT’S service to Canadian 
farmers. 


Hydraulic 

lift power for 
mounted 
equipment 
t . . operates 
even when 
tractor is 

_i 


Controls 

and adjust¬ 
ments are 
convenient. 
Smooth, easy 


Creeper gear 

gives 4 extra 
auxiliary 
speeds 
forward 
making a 
total of 8 in 
all, and 2 
reverse 
speeds; 


For fuel economy Cockshutt’s "SO” Tractor has a variable 
speed governor; uses only the fuel needed for the job. The 
Cockshutt "30” tractor is designed to give maximum results 
for power farming in the 2 and 3 plow class. It is ruggedly 
built with a one-piece cast iron frame, forged steel axles, 
heavy-duty transmission and rear end. 

It will pay you to investigate the features of the Cockshutt 
"30” Tractor including its hydraulic lift control and unique 
live-power take-off. See your dealer today! Cockshutt Plow 
Company Limited, Brantford. Branches in Truro, Montreal, 
Smiths Falls, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton. 


Live-power take-off 
picks up power direct 
from ny wheel . . . 
has separate clutch to 
operate power for 
drawn equipment. 


High wheel construc¬ 
tion provides more 
clearance . . . better 
vision and increased 


traction. 


Here it is! A new and better tractor for easier, faster, cheaper, 
power farming., Built by Cockshutt, the new "30” Tractor 
marks a big step forward in modern tractor design and con¬ 
struction. All the experience of research, scientific advancement 
and new manufacturing techniques—gained in production for 
war—are embodied in this amazing new tractor. 


Unanimously voted "tops” for maximum operating efficiency, 
economy and dependable performance, this new tractor has 
been farm proved and value proved on every type of farm . .. 
in every type of climate ... on every type of operation. 


AN AMAZING NEW TYPE OF TRACTOR FOR 


PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 


109 YEARS 
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TRUCKS 


THERE'S ONE FOR EVERY FARM NEED 


SEE THEM AT YOUR LOCAL 
DODGE DEALER'S SHOWROOM 
DRIVE THEM-JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 


W HETHER you require a stake 
body to haul big loads of root 
crops, grain or livestock—or one of the 
three new, roomier express bodies — 
you’ll find a Dodge “Job-Rated” truck 
designed to meet your requirements. 

Take your first opportunity to drive 
these “Really New” Dodge trucks and 
see for yourself their many advantages 
. . . the big, comfortable cabs . . . easy 
steering and handling . . . better load 
distribution ... and the many other new 
features which make the right Dodge 
“Job-Rated” truck the best truck for 
your needs. 


EXPRESS bodies 


bodies carry 
ssis, a 9 ' box 
' box on no 
eer 6*/a' box. 


A deeper ex P ress 
wider a p On the 1 ton < 

>IDC« TREADS^ 

f&Zt. 3 

sure, safe stops. 

ROOMIER LUXURY^ 

Sus'aHe for ros^n . 

OF HANDEING 

sho^r wheelbas db0d . es 

sembly- F better load dr 
kncoQ crive Detcci 


apP roX1I * 1< 
area to l 
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Early spring bloom along garden paths charm the eye. 






Newspaper head¬ 
lines featured the 
shipping of 6,000 
dozen daffodils by 
airplane from Vic¬ 
toria t o eastern 
Canadian cities. 

Easter coming in 
March, is early this 
year and there was 
some disappoint¬ 
ment that that com¬ 
bined with late blos¬ 
soms did not permit 
full opportunity to 
supply larger air car¬ 
goes of flowers from 
Vancouver Island 
for people in other 
parts o f Canada. 

Import restrictions 
being what they are 
at present, seem to 
afford an almost 
unlimited market 
for cut flowers and 
potted blooms from 
British Columbia. 

Even though the 
usual harvest o f 
blossom is not ready 
there are quieter 
delights. To me the 
sight of white, pink or mauve-rose of cherry blossom 
like a tinted foam along the hedgerows or on a single 
tree standing on a lawn is a sight to be long remem¬ 
bered. Yellow forsythia shrubs, crocus and a field of 
daffodils in bloom with a not-far-distant plot of blue 
hyacinth was a joy to behold. 

This year with restrictions on money for travel in 
the United States the movement of Canadians to the 
west coast has been unusually heavy. It is something 
to be reckoned with in these days of housing short¬ 
age. Every kind of building, summer homes and gar¬ 
ages have been converted into dwellings. The sums 
asked for good houses could easily represent what 
the sale of a farm on the prairies would realize. 
Building costs for a house that were formerly estimat¬ 
ed to be in the neighborhood of $1,000 per room now 
are around $1,500 per room in a dwelling. Wherever 
you go in British Columbia, you meet people from 
the prairies who are either looking for, or have ob¬ 
tained living accommodations here. 

The last Dominion census, taken in 1941, showed 
British Columbia to have a population of some 820,000. 
Now it is roughly estimated to be 1,100,000 and is ex¬ 
pected to be still further greatly increased by the time 
the 1951 census is taken. An official told me that the 
British Columbia population is growing three times as 
fast as that of Quebec, which stands second among 
the provinces for population growth. 

O NE way of arriving at a figure showing the in¬ 
crease is to study family allowance registrations. 
In November, 1947, records show that 2,000 families 
moved into British Columbia and only 200 moved out. 
For the month past, March, 1948, records show that 
418 families moved in ascompared with 256 who left 
for other parts of the Dominion. In the spring the 
movement of families shows a slackening as com¬ 
pared with the previous winter months. According 
to the regional director of family allowances: “The 
majority came from the three prairie provinces with 
Alberta heading the list.” 


The tourist business or “tourism,” to use the term us¬ 
ed locally runs into big money. It is estimated that the 
178,600 cars entering Canada through B.C. immigra¬ 
tion portals in 1946 brought some 35 million dollars 
of revenue and that the 205,300 cars entering through 
British Columbia immigration portals in 1947 brought 
some 40 millions of dollars revenue, to say nothing of 
those who entered by the way of other provinces and 
proceeded on to British Columbia before returning 
home. 

T IE attractions are: Travel, change of scenery, 
game and holiday resorts. The visitor has a large 
range of choice of interest, whether it be fishing, 
shopping for English china and linens, visiting the 
garden and the orchard regions or being just plain 
lazy at a seaside summer resort. It may seem like a 
busman’s holiday for a magazine writer but I spent 
some days around the legislative building enquiring 
concerning matters of interest from various officials of 
government. The legislature was in session so I en¬ 
tered one of the galleries and heard the Minister of 
Finance present the government’s budget. 

An incident occurred that day to remind me that a 
writer in a public gallery enjoys no special privileges. 
A guard observing that I was making notes concern¬ 
ing the Minister’s speech, tapped me on the shoulder 
and told me that the taking of notes was not per¬ 
mitted. So I hurriedly put away pen and notebook. I 
consoled myself with the thought ,that my notebook 
remained in my possession and that I could consult 
the daily newspaper for the information I wanted. I 
remembered that in some countries of the world un¬ 
der totalitarian governments, the notebook, camera 
and films of any visiting reporter would be seized and 
confiscated if the reporter did not carry full and 
accredited press credentials. 

So on one page we have progressed from thoughts 
of spring to population figures and governments, 
which of course are of concern to all the people. 




A letter from the west coast telling some 
impressions and experiences 
By AMY J. ROE 


Voice of Spring 

I come, I come! ye have called me long 
I come o’er the mountains with light and song! 

Ye may trace my steps o’er the wakening earth 
By the winds which tell of the violets birth 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

—Arthur Helps. 

* * * 

When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces. 
For the mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With the lisp of leaves and the ripple of rain. 

—Swinburne. 

* * * 

“Spring has come when you can place your foot on 
three daisies at once.”—an old saying. 


Spring in the West 

S PRING has inspired poets to write many beauti¬ 
ful lines. Winter with its positive cold and 
I discomfort tends to make for us, so often, a 
season of discontent, especially near its close. 
We long for the warm, sunny days, the season which 
Shakespeare called “the sweet of the year.” We ask 
ourselves “If winter comes can spring be far behind?” 
This year we have, with just complaint, echoed 
Coleridge’s words: “Spring comes slowly up this 
way.” 

Whether spring, in its proper time, descends upon 
us on the prairies or comes in “o’er the mountains 
with light and song,” it remains an unsolved mystery. 
There has of recent years been developing a great 
trek of people westward from the prairies to meet 
the advance guard of spring, with its banners flying 
beyond the Rockies. They meet and pass those wh'o 
are starting eastward after having spent the winter 
at the coast. Perhaps some day an adequate story 
will be written of that annual trek and the spring 
exodus of prairie people. Its present proportions are 
as yet too lightly defined by recorded statistics to be 
properly described although it is quickly sensed as 
one moves about and talks to other travellers and 
to old-time residents at the west coast. 

F OR this month, this page is in the nature of a 
letter to readers telling of personal experiences in 
visiting British Columbia in spring. An extended leave 
granted because of long service with The Country 
Guide made it possible for me to spend March and 
April in British Columbia. In that period oi time one 
can only see and come to know one region and can¬ 
not possibly picture conditions in other parts. One 
soon realizes that this is a province which, vast in 
size, offers a great variety of landscape, weather, oc¬ 
cupations and living conditions. 

To leave the prairies, still frost bound and covered 
with snow in early March and travel over the moun¬ 
tains, still more heavily blanketed in white, and over¬ 
night to arrive at a vastly different landscape is one 
of the joyous experiences of a trip to the coast. There 
is still a chill in the air and one may not always be 
quite so comfortable indoors as the houses are not so 
constantly heated as ours. The lawns are green and 
the evergreens combine to hide the bareness of the 
other trees. There is the sudden delight of seeing 
violets or a yellow, white or blue crocus showing 
against the black earth. One hears robins chirping 
in the early morning and evening and knows for 
sure that spring is here. Residents claim that here 
too spring is late and that growing things should be 
much further advanced than they were by jpd-March. 
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Presents softly rounded and utterly feminine contours for Spring, 1948 

By MARION R. McKEE 


materials, it is very charming with its 
shirtwaist blouse top displaying an eye¬ 
catching bow at the throat, and the big 
balloon sleeves. Sometimes these sleeves 
are long and full with a tight wrist 
band, while others are full to below the 
elbow and end there, with a tight arm 
band. 

r|ROP-SHOULDER blouses for even- 
” ing and other dress-up occasions 
make a dashing appearance. Low neck¬ 
lines and partly-off-the-shoulder lines 
are seen in the “portrait neck” blouses 
with the buttons down the back open¬ 
ing. These little blouses have hardly any 
sleeve and are very plain in both front 
and back, fitting quite snugly. Definite¬ 
ly new this year is the tunic length 
overblouse, which combines handsome¬ 
ly with a slim plain skirt. 

In the realm of dresses, soft feminine 
lines reign supreme as in the rest of 
the fashion world. Skirts which flare 
and whirl are charming, and hiplines 
are emphatically rounded by peplums, 


T HE fashion picture for spring, 1948, is most 
interesting and provocative. Much has been 
written about the New Look, much has been 
said for and against it, but it seems the New 
Look is here to stay. Glancing back on the past few 
years with their easy monotony in style, this spring 
offers more scope than ever before. 

Your silhouette for spring is utterly feminine and 
stresses soft, rounded lines throughout. The over-all 
picture features gently curved shoulders, dainty 
I minute waistlines, hiplines which are boldly or subtly 

' rounded and the longer lengths in skirts. The new 

length is perhaps the most outstanding fashion change this 
year, and it will largely depend on your figure proportions, 
height, and how long they can be worn becomingly on you. 

The focal point of spring wardrobes is usually the suit, the 
choice of which affects the selection of hats, shoes* gloves and 
purse. This year’s suits have a wonderfully soft air about them, 
and feature rounded lines. Man-tailored suits are not displayed 
this season, and the squared look is replaced by curved con¬ 
tours. Suits are so versatile in fashion that they range right 
from the very full, flared types to the slim skirted lines. 

A most spectacular innovation in suits is the ballerina 
featuring a voluminous skirt containing yards of material, topped 
with a snug fitting basque jacket. This free and easy style is par¬ 
ticularly attractive to slender teen-agers and the tall and slim. 
Jackets which go with this extra full skirt may be varied according 
to taste. Some jackets have a gently curved flaring peplum with a 
nipped-in waist; others may be bolero style. 


2402 


T HERE is another type of suit featured this spring which combines 
a softly moulded jacket with a slim fitting skirt. The jacket 
generally has a nipped-in waistline which curves out gently over 
the hips. Since the rounded hiplines are stressed, sometimes the 
jacket is padded to give this full appearance, or the skirt may be 
slightly padded around the hips. The necklines are generally high, 
displaying pert little Peter Pan collars which do add to the dainty 
feminine appearance. There are also collarless suits and ones which 
have a softly tailored neckline. Very smart indeed is the wide extra 
large collar which extends to the shoulders and a short way down 
the back. The skirts for these suits are generally pencil slim, with 
slits sometimes at the sides of the hem, or in the centre front and 
back. 

There is a wide choice of blouses this spring. A romantic air is 
given in the soft blouse displaying face-framing lace edged Puritan 
collars and matching cuffs. Some blouses have a frilly jabot and 
sleeves greatly adding to the desired feminine air, and combine 
gracefully with the full skirts of the season. The crosswise bateau 
neckline has staged a comeback, and is seen both with long and 
short sleeves in a button-back blouse. Shirtwaist and tailored 
blouses are as popular as ever and made subtly softer with fewer 
sharp lines. 

A happy blending of yesterday and today results in the gay and 
enchanting Gibson Girl blouse. Made in many different colors and 
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Bathing baby can be fun, es¬ 
pecially when the sponge bath 
period is hurdled, and he’s old 
enough for a small tub. If you’re 
careful, he’ll love the water! 

So that he won’t slip-or be 
frightened, always place a folded 
towel in the bottom of the tub. 
Fill the tub with four to six 
inches of water, nicely warm by 
.the elbow test, or around 95° 
by your bath thermometer. After 
you’ve soaped baby all over, 
support his head and back with 
one hand, hold his feet with the 
other, and lower him gently into 
the tub. Still supporting his 
head and back, let him quietly 
enjoy it for a little while. Then 
rinse him, lift him out, gently 
pat him dry. 

■O ❖ ❖ 

When baby is three or four 
months old, your doctor will 
probably approve the addition 
of solid foods to his menu: 
Choose these, with confidence; 
from the 22 varieties of Heinz 
Baby Foods. The fresh colour; 
smooth texture, and tempting 
flavour of every single variety; 
is a result of carefully selecting 
and cooking only the choicest: 
freshest food. When baby is 
older, he will also enjoy the 12 
delicious varieties of coarser- 
textured Heinz Junior Foods: 
Both Heinz Baby Foods and 
Heinz Junior Foods offer a wide 
choice of soups, meat products} 
vegetable and desserts. 

❖ 0 ❖ 


Food Facts Every Mother 
Should Know 

^ There are 22 nourishing varie¬ 
ties of Heinz Baby Foods: Beef 
and Liver Soup; Tomato Soup; 
« Vegetable Soup; Asparagus; Car- 
v rots; Green Beans; Peas; Beets; 
Spinach; Peas and Carrots; Squash 
and Carrots; Chicken, Vegetable 
4^and Farina; Vegetables with 
Lamb; Applesauce; Peaches; 
Prunes; Pears with Farina; Plums 
.with Farina; Apricots with Oat- 
”meal; Orange Custard Dessert; 
Peach Custard Dessert; Prune 
Custard Dessert. 

^ There are 12 delicious varieties 
of Heinz Junior Foods: Chicken 
Soup; Lamb and Liver; Vegetable 
Beef Dinner; Tomato and Rice; 
V Creamed Diced Vegetables; 
Mixed Vegetables; Carrots; 
Spinach; Green Beans; Prune 
Q Pudding; Pineapple Rice Pud¬ 
ding; Apple, Fig and Date Dessert: 
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gathers, and contrast bands. Some of 
the peplums are double and unpressed 
adding a full puff around the hipline 
giving that smart, padded look. A full 
hipline silhouette is especially gay for 
the youthful figure and is sometimes 
combined with a rounded drop-shoulder 
yoke. In dresses as in blouses, the Gib¬ 
son Girl look stages a comeback. Huge 
melon sleeves, demure collar, bow be¬ 
neath the chin, shirtwaist bodice, and 
flared skirt give a charm reminiscent of 
the gay nineties. 

Shoulder pads for dresses are softly 
rounded and more natural in appear¬ 
ance. Instead of cutting off squarely at 
the shoulder they curve down over the 
shoulder creating a gentle line. Some 
dresses feature hip pads adding hip 
fullness for the wide skirts. Decorations 
of bows, lace, ribbon and other feminine 
finery are abundantly displayed either 
in matching or contrasting colors on 
this season’s dresses. Sashes which tie in 
a huge bow at the side or in a bustle¬ 
like effect at the back are making an 
appearance. 

Many of us are justly concerned 
about what to do with our last year’s 
dresses which seem to be hopelessly 
short and yet are still far from being 
worn out. Kind and clever pattern 
manufacturers have put forth a few 
suggestions for our benefit and with 
this help the New Look may be brought 
to our yesterday’s wardrobe. The skirt 
of a dress, providing it is full enough, 
may be lengthened from the waist by 
adding a band of material at the waist. 
This false front may then be covered 
up by a peplum of some material which 
will harmonize with the dress. Satin, 
taffeta, bengaline or some contrasting 
fabric is suggested for a dashing air. If 
the dress skirt is too narrow to lower 
from the waist, it may be lengthened 
with a ruffle of contrasting material or 
color added to the hem. Prints may be 
used on plain materials, satin or faille 
with wool, and moire or satin with 
crepe. Pleated flounces are especially 
smart when added to the skirt bottom. 

The coat picture this spring is un<- 
usually interesting and presents many 
new and striking changes. Some have 
collars which are broad and exagger¬ 
ated, others small Peter Pan collars. 
Swagger collars which stand up in the 
back are news and collarless coats are 
still popular. Sleeves vary greatly and 
may be dolman type cut in one with 
the yoke, loose swagger styles, or full at 
the top and fitted into tight cuffs 
around the wrists. 



Get your new SINGER!” 

Register now ! The sooner you do, the earlier you can expect 
delivery. 

Just tell your singer sewing center which you prefer — 
singer* treadle, cabinet electric or electric portable. And 
your name will be put on the preferential delivery list at 
once! 

• It costs you nothing to register. You don’t 
pay a penny till your singer is ready 
for delivery. 

• When your machine is ready for delivery, 
your ne’arest singer sewing center will 
notify you. If desired convenient budget 
terms, can be arranged at that time. And 
remember — you get a liberal allowance on 
your present machine! 

• No obligation. If you change your mind, 
you can simply cancel delivery. 

How soon can you expect your new SINGER? 


Vovit just m it. 

do this 
to — 


•• 


Hundreds of singers are coming 
off the production line every day. 
And while we can’t give an exact 
delivery date on the particular 
model you choose, we’ll do our 


level best to make your “wait” as 
short as possible. Orders are filled 
strictly in turn. So the sooner 
you get your name on the list, the 
earlier you can expect delivery. 


S PECTACULAR and dashing is the 
voluminous flare-back coat with the 
loose sleeves and small stand-up swag¬ 
ger collar. These coats are worn to 
compliment the full silhouette of the 
costume worn beneath. The shortie with 
a full swinging back is especially well 
liked this season because of the way it 
compliments almost any costume worn 
beneath. Straight cut shorties are seen, 
though these are not so predominant. 

The other extreme in coat silhouettes 
this season is reached in the very 
feminine Princess ballerina. This flat¬ 
tering coat has a fitted top, casual col¬ 
lar, subtly rounded hipline, and a full 
flared skirt. The seam lines flow with 
the figure contours and sweep down 
the full length of the coat from the 
shoulder to the hemline. 

There are many interesting innova¬ 
tions in accessories which delight the 
feminine heart. In the realm of lingerie 
we ind swirling petticoats in plaid, 
plain, or many-colored taffetas which 
rustle delightfully under billowing outer 
skirts. It is also considered quite proper 
to let a bit of your pretty petticoat peak 
from beneath the dress hem in an en¬ 
chanting way. Another addition new to 
lingerie is the waist whittler. This dates 
back to Grandma’s time, and is a small 
corset which encircles the waist and 
pinches it in to smaller proportions. 
Handbags have a New Look too, 
(Turn to page 99) 


USE THIS COUPON TO REGISTER! 
FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST! 


G.G, 

Fill out this coupon — mail to singer address nearest you 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

424 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 254 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

700 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Que. 

Please put my name on your preferential delivery list for a new 

SINGER. 


□ 

I ! Cabinet electric 

□ 


Please send me illustrated folder 
describing complete line of singer 
sewing machines. Also the ad¬ 
dress of the SINGER SEWING CENTER 
that will handle my order. As 
soon as I have selected the model 
I prefer, I will notify this Center, 


CD Electric portable 

□ 


□ 


Treadle machine 


I have a treadle machine that I 
would like to have electrified. 
Please send me all necessary in¬ 
formation. 


Name.... 

Address..... 

City.Prov. 

SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

Copyright U.S.A. 1947, 1948, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
All rights reserved for all countries 
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For your protection, singer sells its machines only through 
singer sewing centers identified by the Red “S” on 
the window, and never through department stores or 
other outlets. 

•Registered Trade Mark by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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A simple and economical way to prepare delicious meals 
By RUTH MEREDITH 


Attractive casseroles may be brought from the oven to the table to be served. 


carrots, tomatoes, and seasonings; 
cover; simmer 35 minutes. Add cheese; 
cook five minutes. Serves six. 

Casserole of Chops 

4 shoulder lamb % c. diced celery 

chops 3 T. chopped onion 

1)4 c. cubed potatoes Salt and pepper 
1 c. sliced carrots 34 c. hot water 

1 c. canned peas 2 T. minced parsley 

Trim fat from chops; dip in flour; 
brown in hot fat. In a large casserole, 
place potatoes, carrots, peas, celery, and 
chopped onion. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and add hot water. Top with 
browned chops; sprinkle with parsley, 
salt and pepper. Cover and bake in mod¬ 
erate oven (350 degrees Fahr.) one 
hour. Serves four. 

Scalloped Eggs and Onions 

12 small onions 6 hard cooked eggs 

8 strips bacon 34 c. buttered bread 

2 c. medium white crumbs 

sauce 

Peel and slice onions; cook bacon un¬ 
til crisp and break into small pieces. 
Cover bottom of a well greased casserole 
with white sauce; place a layer of raw 
onions in it. Sprinkle with half of the 
bacon, cover with half of the sliced 
eggs. Repeat, making the last two layers 
onions and white sauce. Sprinkle with 
buttered crumbs. Bake in a moderate 
oven 350 degrees Fahr.) for about one. 
and one-half hours, or until onions are 
tender. Makes five to six servings. 

Casserole of Ham and Green Beans 

1)4 c. cubed cooked 34 c. grated cheese 
ham 34 tsp. nutmeg 

2 c. drained, cooked Salt and pepper to 
green beans taste 

1 tsp. minced onion 34 c. fine dry bread or 

1 hard cooked egg, cracker crumbs 

sliced 2 T. butter 

2 c. medium white 

sauce 

Combine above ingredients, except 
crumbs and butter, and place in a greas¬ 
ed casserole. Sprinkle with crumbs, 
blended with butter. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees Fahr.) 30 minutes. 

Meat Ball Oven Dinner 

1 lb. ground beef )4 c. flour 

2 T. chopped onion 2 T. fat 

34 c. com meal 2 c. tomato juice 

1 tsp. salt 3 potatoes, auartered 

1)4 tsp. dry mustard 6 carrots, halved 
1 tsp. chili powder 12 to 18 small onions 

)4 c. milk Salt 

1 slightly beaten egg 

Combine meat, onion, com meal, 
seasonings, milk, and egg. Mix thor¬ 
oughly and form 12 balls. Sprinkle with 
flour, brown in hot fat. Place in cas¬ 
serole. To fat in skillet add remaining 
flour; blend and add tomato juice. Cook 
until thick; pour over meat balls. Ar¬ 
range vegetables around meat balls. 
Add salt. Cover. Bake in moderate oven 
(350 degrees Fahr.) one hour. Serves six. 


,HE oven may be a grand time 
if it is used properly. Meals 


1 saver 

cooked entirely in the oven are 
simple to prepare, require very 
little attention during their cooking, 
and save on dishwashing which is a 
blessing to the homemaker. If the dishes 
in which the food is cooked are at¬ 
tractive they may be whisked from the 
oven to the table and served piping hot 
from there. 

Casserole main dishes are a wonder¬ 
ful saver on the budget. Odds and ends 
of left-over meats, gravy, fish, veg¬ 
etables, bread crumbs or numerous 
other foods, may be skilfully made into 
a delicious casserole dinner. The spices, 
flavorings and sauces used may be 
varied according to individual likes and 
dislikes. Tomato juice, white sauce, 
cheese sauce, gravy, cream and other 
soups are interchangeable as the liquid 
portion of the casserole, and each add a 
distinctive flavor. For the sake of va¬ 
riety vary the ingredients and try new 
and different ideas of your own. 

Beef Birds in Casserole (illustration) 

1)4 lbs. round steak, 34 c. flour 

cut thin 34 c. oil or drippings 

)4 c. grated onion )4 c. water 

2 c. bread crumbs 6 medium potatoes, 

1 tsp. salt peeled 

Vs tsp. pepper 6 medium carrots, 

34 tsp. sage peeled 

34 lb. fat salt pork. 2 medium onions, 

ground peeled and sliced 

Wipe steak and trim off fat and 

gristle; cut into six squares. Make stuff¬ 
ing by combining onion, bread crumbs, 
salt, pepper, sage and ground salt pork. 
Divide stuffing into six equal portions 
and place in centre of the steak squares. 
Lap the corners over and fasten se¬ 
curely with toothpicks, or tie with 
string. Roll each beef bird in flour and 
place in a frying pan in which the oil 
has been heated. Brown to a golden 
color. Place the birds in a two-quart 
casserole; add remaining flour to fat in 
the pan, slowly stir the half cup of 
water into the pan and cook five min¬ 
utes. Arrange potatoes, carrots and 
onions around the beef birds. Pour the 
gravy over the vegetables and meat. 
Cover the casserole and bake about one 
and one-half hours in a moderately slow 
oven, 325 degrees Fahr. 

Easy Spaghetti Dinner 

8 link sausages 2)4 c. tomatoes. 

1 c. diced celery canned 

1 c. sliced onion 234 tsp. salt 

1 c. spaghetti 1 tsp. pepper 

1 c. diced carrots 1 c. grated American 

cheese 

Brown sausages. Add celery and 
onion. Brown. Add uncooked spaghetti, 


Light and luscious made with MAGIC 


• A melty-rich Mocha Cake with just a hint of 
spicy peppermint! It’s Magic’s Minty Mocha 
Cake, a dream of a dessert, with a texture that’s 
pure velvet and a luscious flavor that makes it 
about the most delectable cake in the world! 

For outstandingly delicious flavor, delicate 
texture in everything you bake, always use Magici 
You can depend on it to help insure finest baking 
results in all kinds of cakes, biscuits, desserts. 
Once you use it, you’ll see why it’s been a 
standby with 3 generations of Canadian home¬ 
makers. Get Magic Baking Powder today; 


MINTY MOCHA CARE 


3 teaspoons Magic 
Baking Powder 
1)4 cups milk 
34 teaspoon vanilla 
extract 
Vi teaspoon 

peppermint extract 
Mocha Frosting 
Walnut halves 


34 cup shortening 
lVi cups sugar 
4 eggs 

4 squares (4 oz.) 
unsweetened 
chocolate 
1 teaspoon salt 
2)4 cups sifted 
all-purpose flour 


and sides of cake. Decorate with 
walnut halves. 


Mocha Frosting-Cream 34 cup butter: 
Sift together 2)4 cups confectioner’s 
sugar and 2 tablespoons cocoa; grad¬ 
ually add, creaming constantly. Add 
about 3 tablespoonsfreshlymadecoffee 
to make mixture right consistency 
for spreading. Add a few grains salt. 
Mix well. If desired, a few drops of 
peppermint may be added to provide 
a Mint flavor to the frosting. 
















for Home Curing 


CANADA 

CORN 

starch 


. 
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Interesting recipes using an 
old favorite 

R ICE is now back in the stores in 
plentiful supply after a long 
absence, and once again rice 
recipes will be in demand. It is 
a very versatile cereal product and is 
used in many dishes from the first 
course to the dessert, lending its own 
delicate flavor to that of more distinctly 
flavored foods. 

Rice must be cooked properly in order 
to be appetizing. Boiled rice should 
have each kernel separate and distinct, 
and never in a solid, paste-like mass. 
The best way to boil rice is to first wash 
it thoroughly, then drop it into salted, 
boiling water and boil rapidly till the 
kernels are soft when pressed between 
the fingers. Place the rice in a colander 
and pour boiling water over the rice to 
remove the loose starch and to separate 
the grains. Drain thoroughly, and place 
in the oven with the door open for a 
few minutes to allow the cereal to dry 
out. If prepared this way the grains 
should be separate and distinct. 

Mexican Rice 

34 c. cooked rice 1 c. tomato soup 

2 T. fat 34 c. grated cheese 

34 tsp. salt 

Heat frying pan very hot, add fat, 
then rice, and cook till slightly browned, 
stirring with fork. Pour into casserole 
and cover with soup and cheese. Run 
fork through so rice is coated with 
tomato and cheese. Cover with crumbs. 
Heat in oven 

Nut and Rice Loaf' 

2 c. nuts, chopped 34 c. fine cut celery 
2 c. cooked rice 1 c. dry bread crumbs 

2 T. melted butter or 1 egg. beaten 
other fat 114 tsp. salt 

3 T. flour y s tsp. pepper 

1 c. milk 

Combine the ingredients. Pack the 
mixture tightly in a well-greased loaf 
pan lined with greased paper, and bake 
it in a moderately hot oven (375 to 400 
degrees Fahr.) for about one hour. 
Serve as a meat-dish substitute with a 
sauce. 

Rice Bavarian 

134 pints milk 1 oz. (2 T.) granu- 

Lemon peel lated gelatin 

34 c. rice 34 c. cold water 

34 tsp. salt 1 c. heavy cream 

34 c. sugar Strawberry preserves 

1 tsp. flavoring 

Put the milk and a few thin cuts of 
lemon peel into a double boiler. When it 
is hot stir in the well-washed rice and 
salt. Cook until the rice is perfectly 
tender. The milk should be nearly ab¬ 
sorbed, leaving the rice very moist. Add 
to the hot cooked rice the flavoring, the 
sugar, and the gelatin, which has been 
soaked in the cold water, and mix care¬ 
fully. When the mixture is beginning to 
set, fold in the cream, whipped stiff. 
Pour into a mold and chill. Serve with 
strawberry preserve. 

Rice Muffins 

34 c. sugar 1 c. milk 

54 c. cooked rice 5 tsp. baking powder 

1 egg 1 tsp. salt 

2 T. shortening 234 c. sifted flour 

Mix sugar, rice, egg, melted shorten¬ 
ing, and milk. Sift baking powder, salt 
and flour together and add. Fill greased 
muffin pans two-thirds full; bake in hot 
oven (425 degrees Fahr.) 30 minutes. 
Makes 12. 

Rice and Apple Pudding 

8 apples 34 c. rice 

4 T. butter 8 T. marmalade 

4 T. sugar' 34 tsp. salt 

Cut the apples into small pieces and 
simmer in a saucepan with the fat and 
sugar and enough water to cover. Wash 
the rice and cook in boiling water until 
soft, then drain. Line the bottom and 
sides of a mold with rice, fill the centre 
with the apples, and spread the 
marmalade over them. Cover the mold 
with rice and bake in a slow oven (300- 
350 degrees Fahr.) for 15 minutes. Let 
stand until cold, then unmold and turn 
on to a platter. Serve with any desired 
sauce. 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALE 


Quality desserts, pie fillings, 
gravies and sauces call for 
quality ingredients—most 
important of which is 
Canada Corn Starch, a 
product of outstanding 
quality. Dependable—its 
popularity with Canadian 
housewives over the years is 
the best recommendation as to its outstanding quality, 










Also Manufacturers of Crown Brand Corn Syrup 


THE CANADA STARCH CO. LIMITED 


Montreal 


Toronto 


FIRST aid for 

CUTS and 
BRUISES 


anada’s top-ranking cooks have S, 
>roved over and over again that Si 
PURITY FLOUR is best for ALL R I 
your baking—for cakes, cookies, g 
ri pastry or bread. Next time you § 

1\ bake—whatever you bake— I 


w " 'Vaseline’ Petroleum 
Jelly soothes the soreness, guards 
against infection, promotes heal¬ 
ing. Always have it handy. 

__ FIRST Aid for bums, 

\ scalds, cuts, scratches 

\ and 101 other home 

VfS- \ uses. Jars 15d, 20fi, 

1 / and 30d. Tubes 20(3, 

\ JX 250 and 30*3. 


Purity Flour Mills, Limited 
Department, 29F 

Please send me a copy of the Purity Cook Book for 
which I enclose $1.00. 


PURITY COOKBOOK 

The most useful book 
in your kitchen—875 
tested recipes—At your 
Grocers — $1.00 — or 
sent postpaid on re¬ 
ceipt of coupon and 

$1.00 

Published by the Mill¬ 
ers of Purity Flour and 
Purity Oats. 735-F-47 

€^^* f d‘"-W.V.W.V.V.VbW.WAr.Vj'dVAW0'’ i 


Name 


Address 


nearest office—Saint John N.B., Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver. 
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B.F. Goodrich TIRES 

BUII.T TO DO A 
BETTER JOB 



LD PASSENGER CAR 
TIRE 

Newly designed, with 
wider, flatter tread, 
for amaxing mileage. 


RJ PASSENGER CAR 
TIRE 

The famous, safe, 
non-skid ’’Life Saver” 
tread. 


MUD-SNOW TREAD 
PASSENGER CAR TIRE 

Pulls like a mule In 
mud, snow—gets you 
through I 


F. Goodrich TIRES 



New ways to cut down expenses 
By MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 


I F you are like most women these 
days, you are desperately trying to 
make your money go as far as pos¬ 
sible. Careful buying is only half 
the answer. It must be coupled with 
the thrifty use of your purchases to the 
last shred. 

Do you know how much of your 
money goes for soap? The amount 
varies according to the size of the fam¬ 
ily and the way the soap is used If 
your choice for laundry work is sold in 
bars, be sure to melt it in advance. 
Chunks of soap put straight into the 
wash water do not make suds readily. 
In fact they may lie at the bottom of 
the washer, a dead loss, and the clothes 
will come out half clean. You will secure 
better results with less soap if you take 
time to melt it first. 

Waste is costly 

To get your money’s worth from pow¬ 
dered soaps or the new soapless deter¬ 
gents, see that they are measured as 
carefully as the ingredients for a cake. 
If you open a package and dump some 
in the washer, you may put in far more 
than is actually needed to do a good 
laundering job. Sheer waste like this is 
something nobody can afford. Use a 
measure each time and you will cut 
costs. 

Have you experimented with a variety 
of brands until you are sure which soap 
or detergent is the best for your pur¬ 
poses? A cheap product is a temptation 
when you are trying to reduce ex¬ 
penses, but if it fades colors, shrinks 
woollens, and roughens your skin, it is 
dear at any price. 

One thing that runs up laundry costs 
is hard water, though lots of people 
merely regard it as a nuisance and do 
not stop to figure out the expense. The 
time to note the difference in water is 
when you switch from your regular sup¬ 
ply to melted snow or ice. Why, you 
don’t need half the amount of soap to 
make suds. 

If you depend on wells, sloughs, or 
dug-outs, you will get varying degrees 
of hardness, depending on the amount 
of minerals taken up from the soil. The 
harder the water, the more soap it is 
likely to use up and the greater your ex¬ 
penditures will be. 

It pays to soften water 

The best plan even with moderately 
hard water is to break the hardness 
before adding any soap. Washing soda 
is a good softener and is much cheaper 
than soap. Make up a strong solution, 
using one pound of soda and .one quart 
of water. 

Dissolve thoroughly and keep in a 
well corked bottle, out of the way of 
children. Label the bottle, so there will 
be no mistake. Never put dry washing 
soda straight into a washer, because it 
is a powerful chemical and undissolved 
crystals coming into contact with fabrics 
will eat holes. 

Measure the softener using three or 
four tablespoons for a washer of mod¬ 
erately hard water. It is just a matter 
of experimenting to find out what you 


need. Stir well and allow five minutes 
so that the chemical may act on the 
minerals in the water. Make a note for 
next time to show how much you used. 
Remove the scum that rises. Measure 
enough soap or flakes to form a lasting 
suds two inches deep. Soften the rinse 
waters too. 

When water is properly softened you 
not only save soap, but you lengthen 
the life of the clothes. There is none 
of the hateful, curdy scum that de¬ 
velops when soap is added straight to ' 
hard water. These particles cling to 
fabrics, giving them an all-over grey 
cast, and what is worse they eventually 
cause the materials to weaken and 
wear out. 

The new soapless detergents are a 
boon in hard water areas because no 
softening is required and the deter¬ 
gents are effective even in cold water. 
They may be just what you need. In 
any case read the directions on the 
package very carefully, to And out what 
the contents are intended to do. Some 
brands are recommended for silks and 
woollens, some for cottons and linens, 
some for dishwashing, some for 
cleaning. 

If you need starch for some items* in 
the wash, decide in advance how much 
to make and what the consistency 
should be to get the desired results. A 
batch of thick starch for thin curtains 
would be sheer waste and the job would 
not please you anyway. Take time to 
avoid lumps because they mean a dead 
loss in stiffening power, and are sure to 
complicate the ironing. 

Points about bleaching 

Maybe you are wondering whether it 
is a good idea to use a bleach. Naturally 
there is no substitute for good laundry 
methods, but occasionally it is worth 
while to bleach such things as dish 
cloths, tea towels, table linens and 
face cloths that have become a bit 
stained or dingy. Good chlorine bleaches 
are sold under trade names. 

jiff ANY people are afraid to use a 
bleach in case it “eats holes.” Tests 
carried on for long periods show that 
bleaches are only harmful when wrongly 
used. Be sure to read the directions on 
the bottle carefully. 

To get the best results use bleaches 
for cottons and linens only; never for 
woollens or silks which are dissolved 
by chlorine compounds. Put in exactly 
what the directions call for—not a drop 
more. 

Measure the water too, so that the 
concentration is right. Leave the articles 
in this just long enough to remove the 
stains or yellowness. Rinse at least 
three times or until no odor of bleach 
can be detected. If the chemical re¬ 
mains in the fabric it will certainly 
weaken it; hence the warning to remove 
every trace by thorough rinsing. 

Bleaching can be done right in the 
washer using one tablespoon of bleach 
to each gallon of soapy water, but only 
if your entire wash is made up of cot¬ 
tons or linens. If you are obliged on ac- 
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DOES 

INDIGESTION 
WALLOP YOU 
BELOW THE BELT? 

Help Your Forgotten “28” For The Kind Of 
Relief That Helps Make You Rarin’ To Go 

More than half of your digestion is done 
below the belt —in your 28 feet of bowels. 
So when indigestion strikes, try something 
that helps digestion in the stomach AND 
below the belt. 

What you may need is Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to give needed help to that “forgotten 
28 feet” of bowels. 

Take one Carter’s Little Liver Pill before 
and one after meals. Take them according to 
directions. They help wake up a larger flow 
of the 3 main digestive juices in your stomach 
AND bowels —help you digest what you have 
*mten in Nature’s own way. 

Then most folks get the kind of relief that 
makes you feel better from your head to your 
toes. Just be sure you get the genuine Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills from your druggist— 35c. 



look for the trademark 

‘Vaseline’-it is your 

grantee of the highest qua¬ 
lity petroleum 2 0*. 

an^Or^s 20*, 25* and 

30 *. „ 






Cc/Kt/UrtQ. 

‘NYRONE 

ClHNS-8!AUIimS'PMS!llViS 


NYHOXI 


CLEANS AS II POLISHES 


^ FURNITURE POIISJU-"" 

O’Cedar of C a n a daj^tffite d< To-ront 



count of the water situation to use the 
same suds right through from start to 
finish, do not add any bleach because it 
harms woollen underwear and socks and 
silks. It would also ruin any colored 
things that are not proof against 
bleaches. Rayons seldom need bleaching. 

The way to get over the difficulty is 
to treat dingy linens or cottons in a tub 
by themselves. However, do not attempt 
any bleaching unless you have enough 
water to give all the rinses that are 
needed to remove all traces of the 
chemical. 

Treat fabrics gently 

As a matter of economy check your 
washer to see if it is hard on woollens, 
silks or rayons. Friction and rough 
handling definitely shorten the life of 
such fabrics, so it may pay you to wash 
the “fluff stuff” in a small tub, with a 
hand plunger. 

Rayons can be washed safely in most 
washers provided you leave them in for 
not more than three minutes. To give 
them longer treatment only increases 
the wear. Do not put them in with a 
load of heavy things because these 
strain rayons, especially at the seams. 

In any case, it is poor policy to run 
the washer longer than is actually 
necessary to remove the dirt, on account 
of the tangling that may occur. Tug¬ 
ging and pulling are hard on seams and 
materials. Seven minutes are usually 
enough for lightly soiled clothing, and 
10 or 12 for very dirty pieces. It pays 
many times over to change clothing 
frequently so that dirt is only on the 
surface and does not get a chance to 
become embedded. 


THE NEW LOOK 

Continued from page 95 


though there isn’t an extreme change 
in style. The newest models look box¬ 
like and square, often combining with a 
smart shoulder strap. There is a wide 
selection of colors from which to choose, 
and fabrics, plastics, and leather all play 
an important part in the making of at¬ 
tractive purses. Smaller bags for dress- 
up occasions are often made of faille 
or bengaline or the popular corde. As a 
rule purses are medium sized, have 
handles, are easy to carry and to 
manage. 

Shoes are gradually changing from 
the open toe and heel style to the 
closed-in appearance giving a covered- 
up look. Colors are predominant this 
year, with green, red, grey, navy, and 
multicolored shoes all making an ap¬ 
pearance. Heels may be almost any 
height and the choice depends on the 
wearer. For the high-heeled dress shoe, 
ankle straps are still popular and blend 
in beautifully with the long skirts. Baby 
doll shoes, flats, ballerinas, and plat¬ 
form soles are still shoe news. 

11THAT is a new spring outfit without 
™ a hat? Spring, 1948, shows a wide 
selection of hats from which to choose 
one which compliments you and your 
costume. The hat usually sits straight 
on your head or tilts to one side. It 
can be a sailor, big or little brimmed, 
looking very feminine and dainty with 
floral trim or veiling. Young looking 
bonnets are flattering and gently frame 
the face, or they may be fitted and 
tilted to one side, balanced by flowers 
or a bow. 

Gloves come into an important place 
as they are very necessary with the 
new, very feminine trend. Gloves are 
worn with most costumes and blend in 
with the color scheme. Leathers are top 
favorites, with fabrics a becoming 
second. Gloves may be long or short de¬ 
pending on the costume and occasion. 
Colors, especially in fabric gloves, are 
unlimited. Ruffles and shirring are 
found in many of the fancier gloves and 
lend a very delicate air. 




DE LAVAL . . . , 

"‘sold’' dairymen on the advantages 

of machine m»in8-te s " eve,t>Cen 

successfully matched in all-around 
top milking performance. 

Always the leader, the De Laval 
Magnetic Speedway »ei today 
is the only milker that can give you 
.«these necessary advantages: 


VUHfFOEtM MABHtin. 
y BI6KSI1IUD 8“ “* 

ytLEAMSUOVICOWt 

y EASIEST, OOICAESI TO 0 
y SOUND, HEALTHIER 0001 
y SIMPLE. DEPENDABLE 0’ 

y lowest teaolt opeai 

* “wOuffsAflHE 
1 1 1 bigger milk checks 


NOW’S THE TIME FOR YOU TO CHANGE TO 
THE NEW DE LAVAL! 



DE LAVAL 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, LIMITED 

PETERBOROUGH 


fAoncton 


Vancouver 


magnetic heart’ 


Montreal 


De Laval Junior 
Separators 

Built especially for the 
smaller herd owner. 
Provide De Laval clean 
skimming and long 
service at lowest price. 
Produce high quality 
butterfat. Four sires. 


Curtis Milk Cooler 

Motor-driven CirculatoP 
Agitator. All milk in 
all cans cooled to 50“ 
in approximately one 
hour. Self-contained 
— ready for operation. 


The De Laval Company, Ltd., Dept. 65 G 
113 Park Street, Peterborough, Ontario 
Please send me printed matter on: 

Laval Milkers □ De Laval Water Heaters 

Laval Separators □ De Laval Milking Truck 
tis Milk Cooler □ De Laval Can Hoist 


Only the De Laval Mag¬ 
netic Speedway Milker 
gives you the “Magnetic 
Heart" which assures 
UNIFORM milking and 
which means the highest 
milk yield per cow and 
greatest profits. 
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Address. 
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Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 

Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, 
instead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes—no 
“numbers” or trick music. Some of our S50.000 stu¬ 
dents are band LEADERS. Everything is in print and 
pictures. First you are told what to do. Then a picture 

shows you how. Soon you are playing popular music. 

Mail coupon for our illustrated Free 

Book and Print and Picture Sample. 

Mention your favorite instrument. U. S. 

School of Music, 1154 Brunswick Bldg., 

N.Y. 10, N.Y. 50th Anniversary. 

U.S. School of Music, 7754 Brunswick Bldg., N-YJoTn/T. 

Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument), 

Have you 

Instrument_ Instrument—_ 


(Please Print") 



Address 



SAY 

M? GAVINS 



M^GflVINSGBREAD 


Free Book 

MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

(yes, free book explains taxidermy. 

Our simple lessons teach you quickly at home to , 
mount birds, animals, game-heads, to tan 
skins and furs. Make a fine home museum. 

Men^boys, HUNTERS, learn this great hobby. 

Have Fun, Profits and Fascination in spare time. 

WRITE 'TODAY, for FREE BOOK,48 pages, 100 wild-game 
pictures. Please send 4c POSTAGE. State your AGE. 

N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 364 Elwood Bldg.. Omaha.Neb. 




g°°n** s 

110 lb. containers of Bee 
Hive Syrup again available. 


handle on every tin 


Repeats (Itself 

Out of the past centuries come many ideas of style which are present 

in our newest fashions 



Rich velvet gowns lavishly trimmed with 
furs were worn during the French Renais¬ 
sance around 1450. Petticoats of exquisite 
materials made an appearance . 



This dainty French doll, representing the 
time of Louis XVI, displays wide hoops, an 
abundance 'of lace and ribbons, and an 
elaborate powdered wig . 



This Elizabethan costume was worn in an 
era of extremes in dress when men wore 
corsets and women wore wigs. Masses of 
wires, stays and struts almost disguised 
the human figure • 


W ITH the fashion world presenting 
such a startling change as in the 
New Look, we find ourselves looking at 
our own outdated wardrobes as some¬ 
thing definitely belonging to the past. 
It is surprising to learn that what we 
consider the very latest ideas for style 
are in reality only a reflection of what 
women in the past centuries wore. 

It is possible to trace many of our 
new fashion trends back through the 
centuries to find their beginnings. Pic¬ 
tured here are some dainty little dolls, 
each eighteen inches high, and each 
representing some period of history 
showing the trend of fashion popular 
at their time. If we look at them closely, 
it is possible to find some modern style 
adapted from their dress. 

Consider, for example, the hoops and 
padded hips which is one of the latest 
in fashions. It was in the Elizabethan 
period that hoops and padding rounded 
out the figures of the ladies, and many 
ruffles and laces were added as decora¬ 
tion. The new waistpincher corset had 
its beginning around the time of Eliza¬ 
beth, and now it is again high style. 

The bustle effect and tight fitting 
jacket with the fuller skirt had its start 
when the Gay Nineties was in its hey 
day. Those lovely new full petticoats 
which lend such a swirl and rustle to 
the new skirts are a simpler version of 
the great number of petticoats which 
used to be worn under the huge skirts 
of the past. During the time of Victoria 
at least eighteen petticoats was the ac¬ 
cepted sty14. 

Fashions for women have changed 
throughout history to conform to the 
conditions of the times in which they 
lived. During the time of the Renais¬ 
sance costly velvets, brocades and dam¬ 
asks were worn in elaborate costumes 
which emphasized the helpless status 
of women. Styles were slow to change 
since these fine fabrics wore indefinitely. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries in 
-France, laces, ribbons, and ruffles made 
the dresses extremely artificial to fit in 
with the intrigues and falseness of the 
court life. The Victorian reign featured 
modest and prim costumes, and jackets 
were introduced for feminine attire. The 
Gay Nineties presented more masculine 
tailored lines, reflecting the struggle 
being made for equal rights with men. 

After the first World War women 
made a complete change away from the 
past, and the straight, unattractive 
Flapper costume of the ’20’s appeared. 
During the second World War, where 
women took their places beside the men, 
man-tailored suits became the accepted 
dress. Now the trend once again is back 
to a more feminine fashion, and we are 
dipping into the past centuries to give 
our modern dress a lady-like air. 

In the old days, in order to have a 
new dress, it was first necessary to have 
the cloth woven by hand. The material 
then had to be dyed to the desired color. 
The dressmaker took over from there 
and sewed the whole dress by hand, 
therefore often making the entire time 
from start to finish of the garment al¬ 
most a year. 

Because of the poor dyes of the times, 
and the harsh soaps and cleaners, it 
was often impossible to wash the dress 
during its lifetime, and so it was usual¬ 
ly worn without a laundering until it 
was useless. Today it is a simple matter 
with our superior dyes and laundering 
soap and equipment, to have our dresses 
freshened as often as we wish without 
harm. With our lovely and durable new 
fabrics and modern sewing methods we 
are certainly very far ahead indeed of 
our sisters of the past centuries. 

Photos courtesy Lever Bros. 



The Victorian era featured modesty and 
plainness in dress, where no moral woman 
considered it good taste to edge any of her 
petticoats with lace. 



From the costumes of the gay nineties our 
“New Look“ designers have recaptured the 
silhouette of the narrow waist, the tiny 
saucy bustle, and the dipping hemline. 



Around 1920 the hobble skirt combined 
with a full overblouse was in high fashion. 
It is making a re-appearance in our present 
day fashions. 
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Attention to diet and proper food habits pay good beauty dividends 

By LORETTA MILLER 


M OST of us eat 
too much and 
exercise too 
little in the 
wintertime. Our bodies 
go soft, our figures get 
out of line and our com¬ 
plexions become either 
too dry or too oily, de¬ 
pending upon which 
type of food we have 
eaten too generously. 

An abundance of fried 
greasy, starchy, and rich 
foods leaves the skin oily 
and the body too heavy, 
while a too limited diet 
is all too hkely to leave 
the skin dry and the 
body too thin. The com¬ 
bination of correct diet 
and exercise, with sen¬ 
sible skin care, is the 
medium by which the 
figure is kept right and 
the complexion at its 
best. 

No one can lay down hard and fast 
rules for the proper diet for the indi¬ 
vidual without first knowing the phys¬ 
ical needs of the individual. However, it 
is safe to say that one should eat a 
well-balanced diet with the right 
amount of greens, fruits, vegetables, 
meats, and starches to keep the body 
functioning normally. Such foods should 
be taken only at mealtime. Unless one 
is trying to gain weight it is advisable 
not to lunch between meals. It is that 
little extra lunching that builds excess 
fat . . . and weight. 

A limited, unbalanced diet plays 
havoc with the skin as well as the 
figure. The woman who seldom takes a 
cup of tea, coffee or other beverage, an 
extra piece of cake or pastry, a second 
serving of vegetable or fruit, and who 
too seldom drinks a glass of water, is 
the one who, at the end of the winter, is 
likely to find her skin dry and parched 
and her figure too thin. All this, plus 
spending too many inactive hours each 
day in a dry, hot house, tends to make 
the skin dry. 

Balanced eating and exercising, plus a 
modified beauty routine should be the 
first thought of the girl seeking a bet¬ 
ter complexion and an improved figure. 
First, dry skin: To help overcome such 
a condition, several glasses of liquid, 
preferably water, milk or light tea, 
should be taken each day. More butter; 
more oil on salads, and more sweets, 
either in actual sugar in foods or candy, 
help round out the improved diet de¬ 
signed to fill in the too thin body and 
improve the skin. Such a diet has often 
been credited with improving the lustre 
of the hair and the health of the nails. 


Elyse Knox maintains good posture as an aid to good looks « 


lier lines. Learning to say “no” when 
the cake or candy tray is passed around, 
and limiting the liquid intake to only 
the necessary amount of moisture will 
soon trim the too heavy figure and 
overcome oily skin. Boiled or broiled 
foods instead of so many fried foods, 
and plain vegetables rather than those 
served with rich cream or butter sauces 
also should be included in this program. 

Soap and water have not been equal¬ 
led as cleansing agents for the normal 
or oily skin. Any pure soap will do the 
trick. A washcloth or complexion brush 
well lathered and scrubbed over the 
skin will cleanse it thoroughly. The 
brush is best, providing the skin can 
take it. This is rather rough treatment, 
I know, but the scrubbing stirs up 
circulation and does much to “purge” 
the pores of blackheads and at the same 
time normalize the action of the oil 
ducts. This normalizing process is im¬ 
portant because it enables the pores to 
exude only the proper amount of oil 
with which to soften the skin and keep 
it smooth and young looking. (It is 
too little oil exuding through the pores 
that makes dry skin more susceptible to 
lines and wrinkles.) 

When the pores seem to be filled with 
impurities (blackheads), be more faith¬ 
ful than ever with the use of the com¬ 
plexion brush, and make certain that 
the diet is corrected. An abundance of 
greens, salads, fruits, vegetables, whole 
wheat cereals, and only boiled, broiled 
or baked meats should make up the 
major portion of the oily-skin-heavy- 
body diet. Also, a little more exercise 
aimed at any out-of-proportion spots 
should be done with enthusiasm , . . 
and faithfulness. 

Exercise is perhaps the only beauty 
and health measure one can enjoy 
at will and without cost. Getting out 
for a fast hike is one of the most 
healthful exercises known to both the 
too thin and the too heavy figure. 
Walking along at a snail’s pace doesn’t 
do a thing for any figure, but going 
along at a good gait, with head high, 
shoulders back and chest out fills the 
lungs with fresh air, stirs up circula¬ 
tion, brightens the eyes, puts a blush on 
the cheeks and goes far toward making 
or keeping the figure good. 

Swimming has long been recognized 
as an ideal exercise for all figures. In 
fact, any exercise that is done with real 
force is certain to prove helpful. Better 
and faster results will be achieved if 
exercises are planned for specific parts 
of the body and if the program is fol¬ 
lowed faithfully every day. It is the 
cumulative effect of daily exercise that 


A NY of the better lubricating creams 
that contain pure lanoline will help 
overcome dry skin. When dryness is 
corrected lines are much less noticeable. 
If lines have not yet made their ap¬ 
pearance, it is well to start at once in 
order to prevent them. A covering of 
lubricating cream should be applied as 
often as possible during the day and, if 
the need is urgent, again before going 
to bed. A thin coating of the cream 
left on overnight will hasten the cor¬ 
rective processes. 

The facial skin is quick to reflect 
what we eat. Just as too little moisture 
and grease in the diet tend to make the 
skin dry and the body thin, so do too 
many liquids and an over-abundance of 
grease make the skin oily and the body 
too fat. 

Correct the diet and alter the daily 
skin care regime and the complexion 
soon glows and the figure takes on loVe¬ 



Use this one beauty cream —medi¬ 
cated Noxzema —this new, simple, 
4-step way. Try the treatment for 
just 14 days —and then see how 
much softer, smoother, lovelier your 
complexion looks. 

Morning 

1. Bathe face, then “cream-wash’’ 
with Noxzema on a wet cloth. 

2 * Dry face and apply Noxzema to 
hold make-up and help heal at 
the same time. 


Evening 

3 * Repeat morning cleansing with 
Noxzema. Dry gently. 

4 . Massage Noxzema lightly into 
your face. Finger-print extra 
Noxzema over blemishes. 

H H ^ 

Noxzema helps heal blemishes, 
soothes and softens dry, rough skin. 
Get a jar today! Sold at all drug, 
toiletry and cosmetic counters. 39^, 
59 4 and $1.25. 




You’ll say your floors 
never looked so lustrous 


WOODWORK^! 


Johnsons 


Try what you like, you won’t find anything that gives your 
floors quite so much rich, mellow beauty as Johnson’s Wax. 
Thousands of women agree on that. And Johnson’s Wax is 
a wonderful work saver. It stays on your floors so long . . . 
is so easy to dust. The perfect wax polish for furniture 
and woodwork, too—and 100 other household things. Ask 
your dealer for Johnson’s Paste or Liquid Wax today. 
There’s no finer wax. 

S: C. JOHNSON & SON; LIMITED 

Brantford, Canada 
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With Hour at present prices, 

avoid baking failures*... and $ME l 



* 

4 OUT OF 5 PRIZE WINNERS USE 
Robin Hood for all their baking 


fArs. 


y* 0 use*'»' e 

SAYS: 


S? I have been using Best 
Hi-Do Yeast for over three 
years and find it wonderful, 
have also induced many of 
my neighbours to use it 
too. It is a ‘best seller’ at 
our local grocery store.” 

Ask your Grocer 



Keeps W/THOUTREFRIGERATION! 



4 


one Aofopy wdtfe, 

Mcuftfiq 




Over 5 Million Maytags 
have been sold ... far more 
than any other washer! 


NY LIMITED - WINNIPEG 


Maytag 

“Aristocrat 400M” 
Canada’s finest low 
priced gas washer. 
$179.00. F.O.B. 
Winnipeg 


APRIL, 1948 


does away with excess and prevents ad¬ 
ditional out-of-proportion weight from 
forming. 

Our appearance is an indication of 
the life we lead and what we have done 
with our leisure. Just as “grass never 
grows on a busy street,” so might it 
well be said that unattractive fat never 
accumulates on an active body ... es¬ 
pecially if that one eats moderately. Of 
course there are exceptions to this and 
any rule, and those exceptions should 
best have their diet outlined by a doc¬ 
tor. Being active is normal, so if the 



winter months have kept you indoors 
too much and your figure needs trim¬ 
ming, now is the time to get at it. Or, 
if the reverse is the case and incorrect 
diet, lack of fresh air and moisture, as 
well as proper outdoor activity have 
made your skin dry and your figure too 
thin, it is well to take things in hand 
now for better looks in the future. 

Spring is in the air. It is such a glad 
time to get out and enjoy the freshness 
of nature and let her put a natural 
glow on the cheeks and sparkle in the 
eyes. 


felt lCnittivKj Ba<j 

Easy to make 

By Anna DeBelle 

Design No. 795 

You will like this handy little bag for 
carrying your knitting or needlework 
and not-too-large packages. It is stamp¬ 
ed on black art felt with gussets (side 
pieces) in either black, red, gold or 
green. Flowers are felt appliques and 
leaves and stems are green embroidery. 
Edges are pinked ready to machine 
stitch together. Design No. 795, price 75 
cents, threads five cents. Address orders 
to The Needlework Dept., THE COUN¬ 
TRY GUIDE, Winnipeg, Man., and en¬ 
close 20 cents extra for your copy of 
GOOD IDEAS, our catalog of needle¬ 
work. 


Pineapple Gloclieted Punnel 


By Anna DeBelle 



Design No. C-338 

You will want to keep a piece of white crochet on hand for those all-too-rare 
occasions during the summer when your work is done and you have a few moments 
to yourself. This pineapple runner is just the answer and it’s quite the most 
popular motif in crochet just now. Pattern is No. C-338, price 20 cents. Address 
orders to Needlework Department, THE COUNTRY GUIDE, Winnipeg, Man., and 
send 20 cents extra for your copy of GOOD IDEAS, our catalog of needlework. 



Ctthactice Gheste’ijjielc) Pill oiv ) 

By Anna DeBelle 


Taffeta, satin or any plain material 

Design No. 796 


may be used for this attractive 
hand-quilted cushion cover. The quilt¬ 
ing is done in a con¬ 
trasting color and moss 
fringe or cording makes 
a nice finish. We send 
you an 18-inch square of 
white cotton with the 
quilting lines stamped on 
it and also wadding for 
padding and instruc¬ 
tions. You place your 
own silk material over 
these and do the quilt¬ 
ing from the under side. 
Design No. 796, price 50 
cents. Threads (state 
color desired) 15 cents 
extra. Address orders to 
Needlework Dept., THE 
COUNTRY GUIDE, 
Winnipeg, Man., and en¬ 
close 20 cents extra for 
your copy of GOOD 
IDEAS, our catalog of 
needlework. 
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By Barbara Villy Cormack 

“Reading Maketh a Full Man” ... Bacon 

D O your city friends sometimes 
feel sorry for you because you 
cannot, like them, make your 
weekly trip to the public library 
and so keep abreast of the cultural 
times? They don’t do that here any 
more. We are, I suppose, an average 
rural community, centering on a village 
of some 500 persons, but our U.F.A. 
library, though comparatively small, 
provides us with a good percentage of 
the current worthwhile best sellers as 
well as much standard literature and 
the books required for high school 
reading. At the present time we have 
over 1,000 books in circulation, and 
these are supplemented with a Travel¬ 
ling Library—a box of some 20 or 30 
books—from the University Extension 
Department, and which is changed 
every two or three months. 

The secret of a successful rural 
library lies in having a capable and en¬ 
thusiastic librarian, with some interest¬ 
ed and conscientious assistants, and in 
seeing to it that the make-up of the 
library does not become stagnant. A 
steady flow of newer books must be 
added fairly frequently, and the older 
ones, no longer in circulation, must be 
assigned to other spheres . . . the Navy 
League, or local hospitals. 

We started our library about 12 years 
ago, in the hungry ’30’s and from the 
beginning we were lucky enough to have 
for our librarian a former member of 
the University Extension Library staff 
who knew all the ropes and all the 
wrinkles. We began in a very humble 
way with a box of discards from a city 
library, a rather ancient W.I. library 
and many private donations from mem¬ 
bers of the community. It was a great 
thrill gathering them, I remember—a 
regular surprise package each new box 
was—and we wondered how we’d ever 
get time to read them all. 


SLUE \T 




WITH 




NO EXTRA RINSE 
NO EXTRA WORK 


Have fresh milk every day 
Keep it on the pantry shelf 


For the whitest 
washings . . . It’s 
Quick. . . 11’s 
Easy . . . It’s the 
modem way. Just 
a few drops in the 
last rinse make^i^ 
such a difference! 


MRS.Ste^ 


You don’t need daily milk deliv¬ 
ery to have fresh milk. And 
you don’t need refrigeration! 

Simply use KLIM, pasteur¬ 
ized whole milk in handy 
powder form. KLIM makes 
creamy fresh milk in seconds, 
for drinking or cooking. And it 
stays fresh weeks after opening, 
without refrigeration. 


And imagine . . . one pound 
makes nearly 4 quarts of nour¬ 
ishing fresh milk. 

Use KLIM as a convenient 
daily milk supply. Ask for 
KLIM in 1-lb. or economy 234 
or 5-lb. tins. “If it’s Borden’s; 
it’s GOT to be good!” 


For washing guide write . 

MRS. STEWART'S BLUING, 
Box 2955, Winnipeg, Man. 


FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes, 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
ing dishes. Write The 
Borden Company, 
Limited, Spadina 
Crescent, Toronto 4, 
Ontario. 


-All sizes. New and used. Low 
priced. Write tor catalog. 

NATIONAL MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 

1780 Hamilton Regina, Sask. 


ACCORDIONS 


For Spring . . . 
A "New Look” 

from the 

BIG BOOK 


11TE finally got them all cataloged and 
” lettered and numbered in the ap¬ 
proved library white ink way and settled 
down to await customers. This was all 
very well for a start, but we soon found 
that among so many donations there 
was bound to be a certain amount of 
dead wood and we soon realized the 
need for at least a few more modern 
books. So from the few dollars we took 
in for subscriptions, supplemented by 
the very generous government grant, 
which matches dollar for dollar any 
money spent on books, we managed to 
purchase some of the more expensive 
best seller Book Club selections, and 
also some of the cheaper reprints, with 
westerns and other lighter literature for 
those who wanted it. Book donations 
still came in too, and with the Travel¬ 
ling Library there is now always a pretty 
good choice for the regular readers. 

Another more recent source for new 
books has arisen from the practice 
of giving memorial books. For some 
time there has been a growing tendency 
in many districts to replace the floral 
wreaths and sprays at funeral services 
with some more tangible and lasting 
memorial. Where a community library 
exists, the donation of a good book suit¬ 
ably inscribed, is ideal for this purpose. 

Library work is vital and interesting 
and with a number of assistants to 
change the books at a specified time 
each week, mostly Saturday afternoons, 
too much work does not fall on a single 
pair of shoulders. 

In the country in the long winter 
evenings reading really comes into its 
own. When we can curl up by the fire 
with Costain’s Moneyman, or Sinclair 
Lewis’ Kingsblood Royal, or a host of 
others we need envy nobody . . . no, 
not even the city cousin with her big 
public library. She has probably had her 
name down on a waiting list for these 
very books for months and months. 


Pasteurized milk in its handiest form! 

For delicious drinking and cooking 


TUNE IN Borden's "Canadian Cavalcade" every Tuesday Night, CBC Trans-Canada Network 


When a cracker is crisp 
it’s “got everything” 


(SEE PAGE SIX) 

EATON’S 
Spring and Summer 
Catalogue 

A Helpful Shopper 
from Cover to Cover 
*T. EATON C?.™ 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


RAnin RFPAIR^— hy ex P erts - Send your radio 
nmJIU ntr«mo here wjth confidence, and be 

assured of the best reception. Large stock of radio tubes. 
Radio service and sales—since 1929. 

WINDSOR-COSTLINC 

610 Portage Ave., Winnipeg Phone 30 276 


16th ANNUAL SESSION 

University of Alberta 

BANFF |f N H E 00 fl L R ?| 

July 13—August 21, 1948 

COURSES 

Art, including professional class, Piano and Choral 
Music, Drama. Short Story Writing, Playwriting, 
Ballet, Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, and 
Oral French. For calendar write: 

DIRECTOR, EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
University of Alberta Edmonton, Alberta 


WASHING MACHINE PARTS 

Parts for all makes. Send in model number and 
make of machine or send in old part. White 
wringer rolls, belts, bearings. 

WADDELL APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 

499 Main Street Winnipeg 
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The Magic Carpet 

By Mary E. Grannan 

^nnOMMY,” said Mrs. Tompkins, 
t I one morning, “your play room 
| needs a new rug. I’m going to 
go down town this morning to 
buy you one. What kind would you 
like?” 

Tommy Tompkins rolled his big brown 
eyes, and cocked his curly head and 
said, “Mum, I’d like a magic carpet 
1 for my room.” 

Mrs. Tompkins laughed. “Well, now,” 
she said, “I don’t think I can promise 
you anything as exciting as a magic 
carpet, but I will get you whatever 
color you like.” 

“Red’s magic,” said Tommy, “so get 
me red, mum. Fairies wear red caps, so 
' I know that red is magic.” 

“I’ll do my best,” said Mrs. Tomp¬ 
kins, and she went to the store where 
they sold carpets. “I want a red rug,” 
she said to the storekeeper. “Tommy 
tells me ‘red’ is a magic color, and he 
r gave his orders before I left.” 

“Well now, Mrs. Tompkins,” said the 
storekeeper, “I haven’t got a red rug in 
the place, but there is a green one here; 
that’s the very thing for a little boy’s 
room. There’s goblins dancing in each 
corner, and one of them is wearing a 
red cap.” 

“It is indeed the very thing!” said 
f Mrs. Tompkins. “Tommy told me that 
fairies wore red caps. He’ll be delighted 
to find one on his rug.” So the green rug 
was sent up to the Tompkins house, and 
Tommy was delighted. 

“Mum,” he cried, “this fairy is a pooka. 
I’ve read about pookas. I’m going to 
call this one Pooky.” 

And so he was called. Each night as 
Tommy went to bed he would say 
“Good night, Pooky.” 

But Pooky never answered back. He 
just kept on looking ahead of him. One 
morning Mrs. Tompkins said to Tom¬ 
my, “Tommy, I don’t like the way you’re 
taking care of your new rug. Every 
morning when I come in to do your 
room, the rug is all wrinkled. How do 
!, you do it?” 

“I don’t do it mum,” said Tommy. “I 
noticed the rug was all wrinkled too, 
and I thought you wrinkled it.” 

“Well I don’t,” said mother. “But 
somebody is wrinkling it. We’ll both 
have to be careful. Tommy.” 

“Yes, Mum,” said Tommy, and he be¬ 
gan to think of the wrinkled rug. “It’s 
Pooky,” he said to himself, suddenly. 
“I know it’s Pooky. I’m going to watch 
him tonight. Instead of going to sleep, 
I’m going to watch Pooky.” 

Tommy planned to stay awake, but 
once he got into bed his eyes closed and 
he was off to dreamland. The next 
morning the rug was wrinkled. He knew 
he hadn’t wrinkled it. He knew his 
mother had not. “I know what I’ll do,” 
he said. “Tonight, when I go to bed. 
I’ll pile all my building blocks on top 
of Pooky. If he gets up off that rug, 
he’ll knock them all down. When they 
tumble they’ll make such a racket that 
they’ll wake me up, and then I’ll see 
him.” 

Tommy did just as he said, and would 
you believe it when the clock struck 
twelve that night. Tommy was wakened 
by the great racket of falling blocks. 
He sat up in bed, Pooky was crawling 
from underneath the-'blocks. Tommy 
laughed. 

Pooky frowned and said, “You did 
this to me, you piled those blocks up 
on top of me!” 

“Yes,” said Tommy, “but only be¬ 
cause I wanted to meet you. Hello 
Pooky.” 

“Hello Tommy,” said Pooky. 
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G April days are here again and the outdoor world is calling to 
fr you, “Come out! Look up! Look down! Look all around you!” On 
the farm you see the first tiny baby chicks of yellow and black, 
new calves, new kittens, perhaps even a new pup of your very 
own joins the farm family. To comfort that new pup if he 
whines at night when he is lonely just put an alarm clock wrap¬ 
ped in a cloth beside him and the pup listening to the tick of the 
clock believes he hears the beat of his mother’s heart and goes off to 
sleep. 

Those pussy willows you gathered make a special bouquet if you 
gently color the “pussies” with colored chalk, using different shades 
for each branch. Also you could make a pretty April calendar or pic¬ 
ture by draiving a bunch of pussy willows, as shown, then taking the 
“pussies” from the willow and pasting them on your picture to make 
“real” pussy willows. A long narrow sheet of paper about four by eight 
inches would be suitable for such a design, with a small calendar for 
April drawn near the bottom of the page. 

That hare you saw running through the bush with his coat part 
white and part brown looked as if he were wearing patches. The gophers 
running along the ground are a brighter color, almost yellow at this 
time of year. Have you noticed? Geese and ducks call out to you as they 
come back to their old feeding grounds, the glad happy song of the 
meadow lark floats out on the air and someone says (perhaps it’s you ) 

“Spring is here!” 



“You know my name?” gasped 
Tommy. 

“Sure,” said Pooky. “I hear your 
mother talking to you.” And then he 
laughed. “She blames you for wrinkling 
the rug, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said Tommy. “And you wrinkle 
it, don’t you?” 

“Sure,” said Pooky. “I dance on it and 
it wrinkles. I dance every night when 
the clock strikes twelve. I get tired of 
staying still all day. So I dance at night. 
Want to see me?” And Pooky turned 
somersaults all over the room, under 
the bed, over the window sill, under 
the bureau. He was everywhere in no 
time at all. 

Tommy had fun, and said he was glad 
that he’d put the blocks on Pooky. 

“Well, I’m not,” said Pooky. “Listen, 
Tommy, if you want to see me dancing 
in the night, I’ll wake you after this. 
How’d you like it if I covered you with 
big blocks?” 

“I wouldn’t like it,” said Tommy, 
laughing. He was still laughing when he 
went to breakfast. 

“Tommy Tompkins, what are you 
laughing at?” said his mother. “I don’t 
see anything to laugh at.” i 

“You would if you had a magic carpet 
in your room,” said little Tommy 
Tompkins. 


Napkin and Cutlery Etiquette 

NIVES, forks, spoons, and napkins 
have a habit of getting in the way 
at the dinner party unless you know just 
how to handle them. 

A safe and correct place for the nap¬ 
kin is out of sight. When you sit down, 
unfold the napkin and place it across 
your lap. It should never be tucked 
into your collar as though you expected 
to get a haircut. The only time during 
the meal that the napkin may be seen 
is when you use it to clean off your lips. 
When finished, if at home, fold up the 
napkin and leave it on the left of your 
plate. When eating out for the odd 
meal you should not fold up the 
napkin. 

There is a proper place for the knife 
and fork too. Once used, they should 
never be placed on the table cloth. If 
the food requires only a fork, place the 
knife on your plate and use the fork 
in the right hand. If you happen to be 
left-handed you will, of course, eat in 
the most convenient manner. The pleas¬ 
ure of eating should never be marred 
by anxiety about what is right and 
proper. But if you know the simple 
rules beforehand, and practise them 


daily, you will not be bothered a bit. 
Take the matter of passing your plate 
for a second serving. Unless you are 
prepared for it, you may get a bit 
tangled up with the cutlery. A little 
thought, however, will tell you that the 
right thing to do is to leave your knife 
and fork on the plate, side by side, just 
as you do when you are finished. 

The spoons take a bit of handling 
too. For soup, move the spoon away 
from you for the scooping up and al¬ 
ways take the soup from the side of 
the spoon. Beverages should be stirred 
quietly. The teaspoon is used both for 
stirring and tasting. Constant sipping 
from a spoon is taboo. And when not in 
use, the spoon’s proper place is on the 
saucer. 

Smart observance of the simple rules 
governing napkin and cutlery etiquette 
will set you up as a well-mannered 
person fit to take your place at any 
banquet table.—Walter King. 


My Own Book of Stories 

No. 7 in Series 

ID you ever wish that you could just 
ask for a thing and suddenly it 
would appear? This happened to a 
Chinese boy whose name was Aladdin. 
His father was dead and his mother 
worked hard to make money for food. 
Aladdin helped her very little for he 
was lazy. 

One day as he was standing idle a 
stranger came up and asked him if his 
name were Aladdin. Aladdin was sur¬ 
prised but answered, “That is my name, 
but who are you?” 

The stranger replied, “I am your dead 
father’s brother so you must be my 
nephew. Tell your mother I shall call 
to see her tomorrow.” 

Now this stranger was really a 
magician and that is how he knew Alad¬ 
din’s name and all about his father. 
When he called he brought presents for 
them and offered to set Aladdin up in 
business. Then Aladdin and his uncle 
took a long walk out into the country 
to a lonely valley. They made a Are and 
the magician threw some perfume into 
the flames and said some strange words. 
The earth opened to show stairs leading 
down. “Go down the steps and along 
the hall until you come to a lamp. 
Blow out the lamp and bring it to me. 
This ring will protect you.” Aladdin 
soon returned. “Quick,” said the mag¬ 
ician, “give me the lamp.” 

But Aladdin said, “Wait till I am out 
of the hole.” Just then the earth closed 
and Aladdin was a prisoner until he 
chanced to rub the lamp and a spirit 
appeared (as you see in our picture). 
“Take me out of this place,” Aladdin 
begged. At once he was at home and his 
mother was overjoyed to see him again. 
She needed food so Aladdin rubbed his 
lamp and rich food appeared on the 
table. How glad they were now for they 
could have all the things they wished 
by just rubbing the lamp. Aladdin, with 
the help of his lamp, sent such rich 
presents to the princess that she agreed 
to marry him.—A. T. 
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The World Outlook 

The past month has seen a steady deteriora¬ 
tion in international relations. The Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia was followed immediate¬ 
ly by a notice served on Finland, the import of 
which everybody understands. Perhaps the Rus¬ 
sians overplayed their hand, for the West forth¬ 
with set about with singlemindedness to halt 
Moscow’s Hitlerian advance. In Brussels, Britain, 
France and the Benelux countries signed a 50- 
year political and military pact. In Paris, 16 
nations met to organize recovery under the 
Marshall Plan. At Lake Success, the U.S. aban¬ 
doned the partition of Palestine in order to 
concentrate its Trans-Atlantic forces facing the 
Iron Curtain. In Washington, President Truman 
asked for the revival of the draft, a step taken 
by the U.S. only once before in peace time. 

April will bring a new crisis with the Italian 
election. There is no exaggerating the implica¬ 
tions a Communist victory would have on the 
European map, on the new Western Union, on 
the precarious politics of France, and on the 
whole Anglo-American strategy in Europe. While 
Secretary Marshall counsels the American na¬ 
tion to be calm, there is some talk of the drastic 
steps the Americans should take in the event of 
a Communist victory in Italy. 

Canada’s position is well understood. Various 
pronouncements by Cabinet ministers indicate 
that the country will play its part in any fight¬ 
ing organization fashioned to defend the free 
nations of the world. The language has been 
guarded, but the intention is clear. The older 
generation remembers the tragic disunity of this 
country in the first World War. Tact and com¬ 
promise prevented a recurrence of that bitter¬ 
ness in 1939, but no one pretends to believe that 
we achieved the united front which every nation 
should present in war. During the heat of the 
struggle it was the hope of patriotic Canadians 
that with the coming of peace this country could 
take up in a quiet atmosphere the task of con¬ 
solidating what gains have been made in 
cementing the two leading groups in this coun¬ 
try, and developing a new outlook on external 
affairs. The time has been too short and distrac¬ 
tions too many to tackle this thorny problem. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the character of 
the issue will ensure complete accord among 
Canadians of every racial origin. 

Without discounting the gravity of the present 
situation abroad, it should be said with emphasis 
that war is not inevitable. If the free nations can 
agree on a line beyond which they will not 
recede, and can organize the force to make 
good their determination, the tensions of the 
moment may subside. It is a situation which 
calls for grim determination but no alarm. 
Whatever long-term plans the Kremlin may 
have, it is difficult to believe that its leaders 
will commit themselves to war in the present 
stage of their recovery. 


Barley Prices 

Grain growers who have followed the course 
of barley prices since the first of the year are 
aware that the supply-and-demand position has 
altered considerably in that time. The average 
January cash closing price for No. 1 Feed barley 
was $1.28%, while on January 12 No. 3 C.W. went 
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as high as $1.56. Eastern feeders were apprehen¬ 
sive about maintaining continuous supplies and 
the department of agriculture continued to as¬ 
sure all and sundry that exports should remain 
under the ban because practically the whole 
Canadian supply was required to support the 
domestic livestock industry. 

By mid-March No. 3 C.W. had dropped to 
$1.14%, and No. 1 Feed to $1.03, although there 
has been a slight price recovery since then. 
Eastern storage is now repleted, and in spite of 
reported increases in hog production, demand 
has noticeably slowed down. 

The plain fact is that the domestic demand 
will not completely absorb the 1947 barley crop. 
With exports forbidden the price has dropped 
and the buyer of feed benefits at the expense of 
the grower. The obvious course is to permit ex¬ 
port of the surplus to the American market. 
Precedents exist for the temporary relaxation of 
export restrictions. By charging a sufficiently 
high rate for export permits, grain handlers 
who happen to have stocks in store could be 
prevented from making undue fortuitous pro¬ 
fits. The minister of finance should welcome the 
release of some barley to the American market 
as a source of American dollars. 

Farmers have borne with remarkable patience 
the government’s persistence in maintaining 
controls on agricultural products while controls 
on other commodities have been abandoned. 
Even in urban centres it is now generally recog¬ 
nized that agriculture is being penalized there¬ 
by. To refuse export licences for barley under 
the present circumstances is to compound in¬ 
justice because it relieves one group of farmers 
at the expense of others. 


Increased Wheat Price 

In the amendment to the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act recently passed by parliament, the 
government took power to raise the initial price 
to be paid for wheat during the remainder of 
the five-year pool period ending July 31, 1950. 
Immediately after passage of the amendment, 
it was announced that as from April 1, the initial 
price paid by the Canadian Wheat Board would 
be raised by 20 cents per bushel, to $1.55, basis 
No. 1 Northern, Fort William, Port Arthur and 
Vancouver. Because the government is operating 
a five-year pool, beginning with the crop of 
1945, the increase of 20 cents will also apply to 
all wheat delivered to the Board since August 
1, of that year. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce told 
the House that the Board is holding a surplus 
of $44 million from the 1945 delivered crop of 
235.4 million bushels; $110 million from 1946 
deliveries amounting to 333 million bushels; and 
is estimating a surplus of $80 million from 
probable deliveries of 270 million bushels from 
the 1947 crop. This makes an anticipated surplus 
of $230 million by July 31 of this year, of which 
$167 million will be required to raise the initial 
price by 20 cents per bushel, leaving about $67 
million still in the kitty as a nest egg for further 
payments. Should the 1948 and 1949 crops be 
average, and if the government can hold Britain 
to the full $2.00 price for the 1949 crop (the most 
that can be charged under the terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement), it is conceiv¬ 
able that prairie wheat producers may be able 
to come out of the pool with an average of $1.80, 
basis No. 1 Northern, for the five years ending 
July 31, 1950. 

This looks like a good price and it is, by any 
normal standards. If it materializes it will 
have been exceeded only once, namely, during 
the five-year period ending July, 1921, for which 
the average price, basis No. 1 Northern, was $2.25 
or better. In that period there were four war- 
grown crops, and one marketed in the slump of 
1920-1921. Of these, a fraction more than three 
crops were marketed by government boards. It 
is well to remember, too, that prior to the 
present five-year pool period, farmers did not 
receive as much as a dollar per bushel for their 
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wheat in any war year until the crop of 1942, 
when they received $1.02, and the following year 
$1.37, basis Fort William. With this in mind and 
remembering also that World War II was a 
much more cataclysmic event than World War 
I, resulting in a much more intense demand for 
wheat in particular, and that war-time control 
of the cost of living had centred about the farm¬ 
er, it is no wonder that the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce was able to say in connection 
with the newly-signed Canada-United Kingdom i 
wheat contract, that 

“There is no question that the wheat producers 
have made possible the success of domestic price 
control by immediate sacrifices in their 1945- 
1946 and current export prices. These sacrifices 
have also assisted in overseas rehabilitation.” i 

More recent events have brought about an en¬ 
forced and unfair continuation of the sacrifice. 


International Agreement 

To date, 22 countries have signed the Inter- | 
national Wheat Agreement. Over a five-year 
period, beginning August 1, this year, it is de¬ 
signed to stabilize the price of 2,500,000 bushels 
of wheat at levels between $1.10 and $2.00 per 
bushel, basis Canadian No. 1 Northern, at Fort 
William. The conclusion of the recent Washing- ’ 
ton Conference successfully brought to a close, i 
for the time being, efforts over a long period of 
years to bring some measure of stability to world 
wheat markets. 

It is an experiment on a gigantic scale, and 
one in which Canada has a vital interest. Fifteen 
years ago it was tried and failed, due to the 
action of countries that are this time outside of , 
the agreement. An attempt was made a year 
ago at the London Conference and it failed, be¬ 
cause, according to Broomhall’s Corn Trade 
News, “In view of the known shortage of dollars 
in most European countries, and the latest 
revelation of our own dollar plight, the agree¬ 
ment could not be implemented without finan¬ 
cial aid.” Now, according to the same authority, 
“a promise of Marshall Plan aid was implicit in 
the signing of the agreement. . . . This also 
explains our acceptance of the maximum of 
$2.00 per bushel and the initial minimum of 
$1.50, whereas in March last year we rejected 
more favorable terms. The United States, in 
fact, is the power behind the agreement and the 
guarantor of its financial success.” > 

If this be true—and it is obviously true— 
Canada may find herself in an unhappy position 
as a result of the fact that she, like the United 
States, is a dollar country. Any country financing 
world recovery to the extent of $5.3 billion in 
one year, is not likely to favor unduly high 
prices for products which she must provide the 
money for, especially if they must be purchased 
in other dollar countries. United States farmers 
are taken care of by guaranteed prices, regard¬ 
less of international agreements, and the United 
States Government may well take the view that 
it will pay to supply export wheat at prices 
lower than she would otherwise expect, in order 
to stretch farther those of her dollars which 
must be spent in other countries. If such were 
to be her attitude, she could in this way exert a 
downward influence on prices which the other 
two exporting countries must negotiate. 

From all reports Australian wheat growers, 
who must take a lower price after August 1 
than they are now getting, are not happy over 
the agreement. In this country we have presum¬ 
ably been better conditioned to the arguments 
in favor of it, and there is also this in our favor, 
that we still have two years of the British agree¬ 
ment to run, so that whatever course we are 
now committed to, need not be altered for that 
length of time. In the meantime, it is probably 
true that if the International Wheat Agreement 
can come out of the first two years with a clean 
bill of health, there will be a reasonably good 
chance of it lasting for the full five-year term. 
On that reed we must rest our hopes. 


